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ouring Car 
$950 


Car of Economy 


The greater your familiarity with automobiles in general, the greater is 
your appreciation of the many surpassing qualities of the Cadillac. 

In no feature is Cadillac superiority more pronounced than in economy of 
maintenance—a motor problem which, until we entered the field, remained 
unsolved. The simple, durable, common-sense construction of the Cadillac, 
its perfect self-adaptability to the various exigencies of automobile travel, 
make it by far the most economically maintained of all motor cars. 

Absolute dependability and safety of operation under all conditions are 
insured in the Cadillac by its wonderful ease and simplicity of control, for 
neither the motor nor its connections can in any way be deranged through a 
mistake in manipulation. By a single, almost unnoticeable, movement of the 
driver’s hand, the speed of the car, though it equal that of an express train, 
may within a few feet be reduced to a mere snail-pace. 

The illustration above shows our new Model F touring Cadillac, a car of 
almost incredible power and endurance, embodying all that could be desired 
in appointment, elegance of design, excellence of construction, comfort of 
riding. These same surpassing qualifications are manifest inthe other models. 

All Cadillac engines are built after our own exclusive designs by makers 
acknowledged to be the best'in America. This is the secret of the marvel- 
ous power of “‘the car that climbs.’’ 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, shown above, $950. 
Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau, $900. 
Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout, divided seat, $750. 


Model D—Four-Cy inder, 30 h. - Touring Car, $2,800. The marvel of 
the automobile worl 


Write for catalog U, and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac 


CADELAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
b jation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER 


RENEWING HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


CAN HAVE HIS CHOICE OF A COPY OF 
066 BOR Bes 


SPORTING DICTIONARY 


A VOLUME CONTAINING 130 PAGES, PRINTED ON A GOOD QUALITY OF 
PAPER IN CLEAR, LEGIBLE TYPE, AND DEFINING THOUSANDS OF WORDS 
AND PHRASES—BOTH PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TERMS—USED IN 
ALL SPORTS AND GAMES; OR 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PICTURES: 


No. 1. BLACK BASS, Entitled ““CAUGHT ON THE FLY” 
By H. A. DRISCOLE 


** 2. TROUT, Entitled ““THE RISE” 
By H. A. DRISCOLE 


* 3. “*BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME’”’ 
By C. M. RUSSELL, the Celebrated Cow-Boy Artist 


“4, SETTER AND PARTRIDGE, Entitled ““CLOSE WORK” 
By PROF. E. H. OSTHAUS 


* 5. “OUT OF SHELLS” 
By OLIVER KEMP 


“TO HIT IS HISTORY” 
and ““TO MISS IS MYSTERY” 
By C. W. PANCOAST 
WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED THOUSANDS OF PICTURES NOS. 7 AND 8 AND 
THEY HAVE MET WITH UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. THERE ARE ONLY A 
FEW OF THE PICTURES NOS. 1 TO 5 REMAINING—NO. 6 IS EXHAUSTED— 
IF YOU WANT TO OBTAIN ANY OF THESE EXCELLENT PICTURES, EVERY 
ONE OF WHICH WHEN FRAMED WILL BE AN ORNAMENT TO THE WALLS 

OF YOUR HOME OR OFFICE, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FIELD AND STREAM 


35 West 21st Street, New York 
$1.50 A YEAR 15 CENTS A COPY 
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1.50 a Year Foreign Postage, 
Cents a Copy “ 50 Cents Extru 


Published Monthly by FreLtp anp Stream, :: 35 West 21st Street, New York 
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CELEBRATED 


PFLUEGER’S | 
Fishing Tackle 





KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 








has stood the test for nearly s quarter of a century. 


CUSHION We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
all sorte of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
BUTTON leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 


that apgiers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 


Cc LAS P ficia) bait, spoon, fiy or spinner, insist on having 
’ ’ 
Lies flat to the leg—never Pflueger’s Luminous 






slips, tears, nor unfastens If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
_ EVERY PAIR WARRANTED formation. 
Sen 





ig Le THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
ALWAYS EASY we AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 








Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisement accepted under 50c. 





FINE YOUNG LIVE ELK for sale. Address, J. W. 
Gilbert, Proprietor of Elk Farm, Friend, Neb. 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. G. 
Morris, Easton, Mc. 





FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds that have 
had the experience, and know their business. Com- 
rade Kennels, Bucyrus, 





WANTED—To mount your game heads, fish, birds and 
fur rugs; first-class work guaranteed. John Peters, 
Taxidermist, Chicago, III. 





GUN GREASE—For guns and other machinery; forms 
a perfect waterproof coating and purely mineral; 2-0z. 
bottle 25 cts. postpaid. D. H. Devereux, Brunswick, Ga. 





FOR SALE—Pointer puppies, either sex, beautifully 
marked; elegible for registration; from th® matchless 
GeeSeomer Dane's Fan and the celebrated Fishel’s Rip 
ap; pedigree upon application; correspondence soli- 
cited. Harry Heimberger, New Albany, Ind. 





MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA—I have two small places 
_ for sale cheap; just the thing for sportsmen; write for 
information. C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Fla. 





BUFFALO HORNS, polished, mounted match pairs, 
$4.00; ancient Indian relics for sale, list two cents. 
N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 





FOR SALE—One large black English greyhound; ris- 
ing three years of age; for further information ad- 
dress D. C. White, 1122 r9th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Stevens Schuetzen rifle, 32-calibre, weight 
13 pounds; brand new and cost $75.00; will sell for 
40.00 cash, including 150 cartridges for same. Address, 
ohn A, Noble, Spencer, Iowa. 





ENGLISH SETTER— Two exceptionally fine bitches, 
whelped April 15,1903. White, black and tan. One white 
bitch, orange ears, by Richmond Pride-Countess Navarre, 
partly broken. Also a fine litter of puppies for cash, cheap. 
George Seeberger, Middle Village, N. Y. 





FOR SALE-—A litter of Airedale Puppies (three of each 

sex). These puppies are eligible to registry—best of breed- 

ing. The largest and most powerful breed of Terriers. The 

keenest of hunters of all kinds of game and vermin,—land 

or water. These are true sporting terriers of the famous 

Waterside strain and will make grand companions and 
uards. For prices, pedigree, etc., address: Sim R, Harper, 
oshocton, Ohio. 











FOR SALE—For your den or dining-room, cheap. pair of 
bob white quail in vene@red Flemish oak frame with convex 
glass front, suitable scenery background. Fine taxidermy 
work, only $10.00. F. Nussbaumer & Son, 18 Desplaines st., 
Chicago, hit 








ST. BERNARD puppies, rough coated, heavy bone, from 

registered prize-winning stock. If you are looking for 
something good, these youngsters will please you. K. 
Newlyn, Madisonville, Ohio. 


We missed Toronto, Newport, Middletowp ad 
Bryn Mawr, and yet our record for 1904 is as f S 
62 - - Firsts a\ 
27 - - Seconds 
16 “ - Championships 
27 - -* Specials P. ( 


and Team Prize wherever offered. 

In addition Ch. “Sabine Result” won the 
Challenge Cup, and his get captured the Pr 
Stakes. 


CHA! 








We hope to do better in 1905. Winn 
Usually have young stock for sale. scious 6 

s Puppies 

The Sabine Kennels, Orange, Teg) 


FOR SALE—Smallest white mi Gc 
terriers, long white silky hair, blacks 














curly tail. From pedigreed and p Major 
winning stock, Perfect little beaxj a by! 
Puppies 3 months old, $25.00 each unior 
with order, balance C. O. D. Champio 
Add 

MRS. H. P. ANDERSEX§ 2 





3187 Milwaukee, Ave., CHICAGO, 


QO U A | I Ringneck, Golden and Silver 
ants, Wood and Mandarin D 
Peacocks, Wild Geese and Wild 
lard Ducks (decoys). We have Northern, Southem 
Western QUAIL (Bob-White) in any number; also 
tain, Valley, Mexican and Chinese Quail. Weare the k 
Importers and Breeders in America of pure bred Beg 
Homers for Squzb breeding. Send 10 cents for sampleg 
of Pheasant and Squab Journal with colored plateand cim 
on Squab breeding. 20 pair of European Whtie Swang 





EDW 
ire At 


611 m 
10 &3: 





CA = Cob SQUAB CO., Box A., Wellfleet, TI 
THE LONG and TAYLOR Ci]. 
fanufact’ 


AKRON, OHIO 
Wuo esate anv Retait DgALERs IN 
CIGAR, NEWS, STATIONERY 
ATHLETIC and SPORTSMEN’S GOO) 


oI- 


ACKLE 















i y by the b d bs 
eee ate ee ee oe ednl pained. 
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MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
ee 
Extra Quality Specialties for Sportsma : 
GLADSTONE atte nicuicay pports 








Fletcher Hardware Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Largest Jobbers of Sporting Goods in the Middle Wes 
We will be pleased to mail our complete catalogue 
price listto dealers. If you are interested, write us. 

















WHEN YOU SEE THIS AD. 





BEAGLE HOUNDS, field broken, with pedigree, for 
sale. John English, Ossining, N. Y. 





HANDSOME large perfectly marked liver and white 
thoroughbred male pointer pup. Eight months old. 
Ready for trainer now. First money order, forty dol- 
ire takes this prize. J. M. Dunne, Far Rockaway, 


. . 








Send name and address to | 


ROBT. A. MORRISETTE, Richmond, Ye , 


You will receive valuable 


SPORTING GOOD 


matter 
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~ AREDLES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


: MILTON, MASS. 
" p. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 


‘ AT sTUD., 
- Pri] CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

from Crown Duchess, 
other choice bitches. 








Clonmel Majesty and 
















Gordon Setters For Sale 


Major A, Magnet A and Mack A, whelped March 30, 
1904, by Peter A, No. 71648, ex Bessie A, 69234. 

Junior A, Jane A and Judy A, whelped June 25, 1904, by 
Champion Teddy A, No. 60875, ex Bess A, No, 72132. 


Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 





£1,000 FOR A BRITISH BULLDOG 





Read Late Owner's Testimony: 


“Tue Limes," 
“To SPRATT’'S PATENT, Lrp., 
GENTLEMEN:—I am pleased to say that my celebrated Bulldog, 
*Champion Heath Baronet (sold by me to Mr. George Gould for 
£1.000) has been fed on SPRATT’S PATEAT DOG FOODS 
which Ifnd EXCELLENT FOR BULLDOGS 


Uxbridge, Sept. 2, 1904. 


Yours faithfu ully, E. A. MILLS." 
We also manufacture specially prepared foodsfor Dogs, Puppies, 
Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, Birds, Fish 


Send for Catalogue, *‘ Doz Culture," with practical chapters on 
the feeding, kenneling and management of dogs, also a chapter 
on Cats. 





Spratt’s s Patent 114 §. 4th St. St Lous, Wo. 


(AM.) LTD. 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 














DW. K. TRYON COMPANY 
ire Arms, Fishing Tackle, Outing Goods 


6I1MARKETSTREET | 


10412 6rHSBTAreET | PHILADELPHIA 


Treman, King & Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


ssutactres THE WHITE HAT SPINNER 


and other 














RY @#MACKLE SPECIALTIES, HAND SLEDS and SKEES 
300) WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 
a Canvas, Corduroy and Leather— 


eggings and Hunting Goods 


of Every Description 
















sSmen Manufactured for the Jobbing Trade only by 
iol a Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
— WANT A COOD 


Then write for our No. 924 CG U | 


FREE CATALOGUE 
jt saves y 
SPORTING Gc Goops 
e Baile, Becket Belts, ietier 
Skates, Punching Bags, etc. 
SCHMELZER ARMS co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 














BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 


: The Wine says the rest :: 


























FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1901-1902, Red |Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes, of — 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 


ane eee ee puppies always 


Red Brook Kennels, Great Neck, L. |. 











- Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS c 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 














MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel.) 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA 


WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 


@BOOK 


Dog Diseases 


 .. HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
iL. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S , 1278 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ALL FOR $3.00° 
HE COSMOPOLITAN for 1905 
desires to secure an additional hun- * 
dred thousand business men, lawyers, — 
doctors, clergymen, managers, etc.—men 
composing the brains of the country. 

For this purpose half a million copies 
are being printed of a Five- Volume Ency- 
——— 1 — clopedia, such as is ordinarily bought for 
mel ten or fifteen dollars; cloth bound, gold f 0 
a woe oe lettered; containing 6,000 “Who's Who”, N 

‘a 65,000 Subjects and 96 colored maps. work d 
an This is offered at ONE DOLLAR, 
i if accompanied at the same time with a 

year’s subscription to THE COSMO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE, One 
Dollar; and the new periodical, THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME, One Dollar—Three Dollars 


in all. It is an exceptional offer. A 



























better one can never be made. It is 
doubtful if any publishing house can ever 
equal it. A large book-bindery plant 
was put in especially to bring the cost of 
this down to its lowest possible terms. 





Express charges are paid by the receiver. The ee 
photograph shows these volumes, Address 


The Cosmopolitan Publishing House, om 
Irvington, N. Y. 


ae ita 
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The Nature Library 


for the Home 


f O SET of books can be named that for lasting interest and permanent value can take 
N precedence of THE NATURE LipraARy. Here is instruction the most fascinating that can be 
put into books, and entertainment rarely found in such close union with instruction. The 

work deserves universal welcome as a genuine 


Bible of Antmal and Plant Life 


and toa remarkable degree it is receiving such a welcome. 

Its success has been almost instantaneous, and every day 
saris niet oe adds many homes, schools, and libraries to the number of 
SROGR GR RK RAK pleased possessors. 


wa i be i a Ea The work contains 4,000 large and marvelously rich pages, with y 
MUNG AEN- AN ARCA ROAR ORS ROR great wealth of pictorial illustrations: 1.500 cuts in the text, 450 7 
ee) Sl TU SG hilt-tone photographs (many of them taken in the wilds, requir- ¢ 
on an ing infinite patience and great cost’, 300 photographs in full ¢ 
Tank eg aS 3 color, as rare in art effect as they are effective in illustration. / 
thos ed] 4A 
me = Let us send you one of our booklets descriptive of THe o ~~ x 
: cm — ee} ae Nature Lisrary and containing sample pages of the ra a x 
: text, specimens of the photographs in color, half-tones, ae 2° 
etc., together with full particulars of the various bind. 


ings, prices, terms, etc. 


‘ 


= 


Just now we are making a special offer 4? 
which you will find very attractive. The 
coupon printed at the right is for your con- 
venience. Better clip and mail it to us now; 

. if you leave it till tomorrow you may 
Asnecessary asa diction- + forget. 
ary but far more 
interesting. 








ne si DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO 


$351354157 EAST 16TH ST-NEW yoRA, 
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ROLLY 
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Uy 


above everything ial distinguishes 












Schlitz beer from the common. 


There’s a difference, of course, 
in the barley, the hops, the 


yeast. 


We use the costliest materials. 


We age the beer for months to 
prevent biliousness. 


But the healthfulness. of Schlitz 
is mainly due to its purity. 


See that the cork or crown is branded 


“yo 


4, 
The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famou 
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Drawn by Frank Tenney Johnson 


4 A GRAYBACK MOUNTAIN GRIZZLY 
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BEAR HUNTING IN THE COAST MOUNTAINS 


How, Where and When to Find Bruin at His Best in Oregon 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL 


HERE is no country anywhere 
that affords such ideal hunting 
grounds, for the lover of big game, as 
the Coast mountains of Oregon. Men 
who have hunted in every district of 
America; who have shot wild turkeys 
in Virginia and antelope in the 
Rockies; who have hunted moose in 
Alaska and bear in the Sierras, declare 
emphatically that for real hunting they 
have found no better place. 

In the Oregon Coast mountains the 
winters are never severe, and on the 
average altitudes zero weather is never 
known. So the bears hibernate but for 
a short while. They have been killed 
there in mid-winter, and found in good 
condition, in truth, in better condition 
as to pelt than if killed in the late 
spring, as the fur is heavier. Also, 
there is less fat to contend with in the 
tanning. Black, brown and cinnamon 
bears are found, the blacks predomi- 
nating. All three attain remarkable 
size, but range all the way from 180 to 
500 pounds. I have a rug in my study, 
made of the pelt of a 480-pound black 
bear that measured eight feet. This one 
was killed on Grayback mountain late 
in November, and the fur was in excel- 
lent condition. 

The meat of the Coast mountains 
bear is always savory, but during the 
hunting season, from September to De- 
cember, it is next best to venison. Dur- 
ing this time the mast nuts—fruit of 


the sweet acorn—are ripe. The sweet 
acorn growth is most dense on Gray- 
back mountain and the ranges of Bear 
Camp, hence bear are more plenty 
there. 

To Grayback and to Bear Camp bear 
come in veritable droves, from all sec- 
tions of the Coast range, north and 
south, to wax fat on the ripe mast. A 
bear will drop a honey-dripping bee- 
hive for a feast of sweet acorns. Late 
in November the feasting days are over, 
the north wind brings snows, and the 
bear hies to his place of hibernation on 
the higher ranges. Those that came 
from other regions return to their own, 
but the greater number find winter 
homes on Grayback and at Bear Camp. 

The camp kit taken by the big game 
hunter into the Coast range is neces- 
sarily limited to the capacity of pack 
ponies, with saddle cayuses to ride. 
The pack should be complete, but never 
made burdensome with duffle not abso- 
lutely necessary. There should be a 
frying pan and a coffee pot; bags of 
fiour, salt and beans. Space must also 
be made for small cans of salt and soda. 
Sugar is carried in small quantity, and 
the coffee and tea must not be over- 
looked. A roll of woolen blankets for 
the bed, and a small shelter tent to pro- 
tect the hunter from the frost and rain 
are carried. As to weather conditions 
during the bear hunting season, the 
hunter need fear nothing worse than a 





418 


drenching from one of the rains for 
which Oregon is famous, or dripping 
fogs on early mornings. Look also to 
your rifles and carry a good ax. Ina 
tin box, and occupying an inner pocket 
of his jacket, the hunter carries his 
matches; and he is never without the 
big knife which serves more useful 
purposes than any other article of the 
kit. 

The hunting grounds of the Oregon 
Coast mountains are reached from 
Grant’s Pass and West Fork, by road 
and trail. Last October, accompanied 
by an old-time Oregonian and hunting 
friend, Billy, I shut up shop and hit 
the trail for Grayback mountain. Late 
on the afternoon of the second day we 
struck camp on Grayback, at an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet. Several times dur- 
ing the afternoon we had been startled 
by a loud sniff, followed by a crash of 
undergrowth, and we knew a bear was 
making a dash for cover. 

Though they were all about us, we 
could not see them in the tangle of 
brush and trees, and Billy was some- 
what disappointed when he rolled up 
in his blankets that night. 

The Coast mountains bear goes early 
to his feeding grounds. Before the sun 
peeped over the Cascades’ saw-toothed 
range next day we stationed ourselves 
on an open ridge, whence we com- 
manded a good view of an acorn gulch 
on either side. As the bear would not 
let us go to them, we planned to have 
them come to us. We had but to lie 
and wait patiently hour after hour. It 
was nearly noon when a great black 
bear lumbered out of the gulch and be- 
gan partaking of a sweet acorn dinner. 
We both saw him at the same time, but 
I gave Billy the privilege, and it was 
his bear. 

That evening as we sat about our 
camp-fire an old hunter and ranchman, 
whose cabin nestles among the ma- 
dronas at the foot of Grayback, sud- 
denly made his appearance. He ecar- 
ried a long-barreled rifle, smoked a 
strong and wheezy briar-wood, and was 
closely trailed by a big, lop-eared 
hound. This hound was a celebrated 
‘‘b’ar dog,’’ we learned from the 
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ranchman’s drift of rapid-fire talk 
which began without ceremony the mo. F 
ment he stood before us. 

** Any luck, gents?’’ he asked. 

*‘T think there’s just about two 
swigs left,’’ Billy quietly replied, and 


handed the old man the flask. } 


‘**THow did you get that fellow?’’ the | 
visitor inquired, indicating with the | 
bottle the day’s bag. 

‘*Still-hunted,’’ Billy answered. 

**Still-hunted ! 
much disgust. ‘‘That’s too much like 
draggin’ catfish form a mud puddle 
with a bean pole. Don’t you want to 
have a real b’ar hunt?’’ 

We assured him we did. 

Without entering into the details of 
arrangements, or a recital of that told 
us that night by our new acquaintanee, 
let it be said we were up early the fol- 
lowing morning, ready for the ‘‘real 
b’ar hunt.’’ ‘‘Jimmy’’ joined us with 
his long-eared hound, and we struck 
out through the brush for the hunting 
grounds. ‘To Billy and I the prospect 
seemed doleful. We tramped for 
nearly four miles, straight up the 
mountain, ‘‘Snip,’’ the hound, trailing 
with humble unconcern at our heels. 
When we reached an inviting log fur- 
ther up the mountain I demurred and 
sat down. There was room for two, and 
Billy soon seated himself beside me. 

‘This don’t look much like bear to 
me,’’ I ventured, impatient. 

‘‘Never you mind, we’ll be there 
purty soon. It’s only a little furder— 
whoa-up! Look yonder!’’ 

We both leaped to our feet and 
looked. It was a strange sight. A 
huge black bear loomed tall and power- 
ful above the manzanitas. It stood on 
its haunches, rubbed its face with its 
paws and yawned—hideous, wide-open 
yawns. Snip came to life at once, bris- 
tled and whined, creeping nearer her 
master, as if in fear of the black mon- 
ster that gazed fearlessly down 


upon us. 

**Why don’t you shoot ?’’ Billy whis- 
pered, when the old man showed no in- 
elination to use his weapon. 

Jimmy threw back his head and 
laughed loudly. 


' 
i 
Oh, granny!’’ with 
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‘‘Shoot?’’ asked he. ‘‘Never! That 
would cause trouble. That’s an ol’ she- 
bear with three cubs. Now, look 
at ’er!’’ 

As he spoke the bear lowered herself 
and began spanking the three young 
ones, which we now saw tumbling over 
each other at her feet. It was genu- 
inely amusing to see her slap them and 
hear their squalls. The cubs at last 
took the hint and climbed a tree—a tall 
pine—scrambling to the very top of the 
highest bough. 

‘‘Watch me skeer the ol’ woman 
away,’’ exclaimed Jimmy; and to our 
consternation he rushed fearlessly 
toward the enraged mother bruin. For 
a moment she stood on her haunches, 
opening and snapping her jaws with 
rage. Then she turned and crashed 
through the brush, with Snip closely 
following. The two disappeared from 
sight and hearing over the backbone of 
the ridge, and I realized for the first 
time how really harmless a Coast moun- 
tains bear is. 

We shook down the cubs, liberating 
two of them. They lost no time in 
skeedaddling for the heights of Gray- 
back, where an anxious mother awaited 
them. We kept the other one, and 
though the old bear tried for several 
nights to get him, we steadfastly re- 
fused, and she finally gave him up. 
The cub soon learned to eat ravenously 
of the morsels we set before him, and 
Jimmy’s supply of wild honey suffered 
thereby. 

We bagged five bears on that trip— 
three blacks, one brown and one cinna- 
mon. The largest of the bag, an old 
black bear, measured eight feet and 
weighed over 400 pounds. His coat 
was very fine, though the fur was not 
so heavy as that of the brown or the 
cinnamon. 

We were two weeks on Grayback, 
and with three more to use as fancy 
dictated, we restocked our kit and hit 
the trail again, this time for the Bear 
Camp country. We followed the road 
that winds its crooked length into the 
Coast mountains from Grant’s Pass. 
We kept by the turbulent Rogue the 
first day, driving deeper into the 
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primeval. Then the wagon road ended. 
We left the river and turned our 
ponies’ heads toward the higher 
ranges. 

All that day we climbed up, up, up. 
Every hour took us deeper into the 
great pine forests of the lower Rogue. 
Only at long intervals we emerged 
upon an open, usually the backbone of 
a mountain. 

By noon of the third day we were 
well up on the summit of the Coast 
range. The heavy timber gave way to 
sparse and stunted pines. We looked 
off across an endless array of ranges, 
void of crags, cut by deep though not 
precipitous cafions, and jutted here and 
there by glittering peaks of snow. We 
were at an altitude of between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet, with an atmosphere 
bright and crisp and spicy. 

Away up there, seventy-five miles 
from a railroad, and almost as far from 
civilization, we struck camp, hobbling 
the ponies in the tall, rich grass. We 
were in the heart of the Bear Camp 
country. 

Hunting here, as on Grayback, is 
largely a matter of patience and per- 
sistence. The dense undergrowth 
makes it next to impossible to get 
within range of a bear by stalking; 
none the less, Billy and I accomplished 
the feat on our first day in camp. It 
was four hours of the hardest work I 
ever experienced—four hours of crawl- 
ing, dragging, sneaking, sometimes flat 
upon our bellies, at other times on our 
backs, making a sort of stern-wheel pro- 
peller of our feet; using every rock, 
tree and knoll to screen our approach. 
We were following a bear sign against 
the wind—following it to the feeding 
grounds—having turned out too late to 
take a stand over the sweet acorn 
gulch to which the tracks led. 

The ideal method is to locate a sweet 
acorn patch where the bears are known 
to come and take a stand within easy 
range before sunrise. If your aim is 
true you will have a bear before noon. 
To be a successful bear hunter in the 
Coast mountains requires one to be a 
good long-range shot; also that the rifle 
be an unerring one. Billy uses an old- 
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time .44-40, which, up to 300 yards, 
would kill an elephant. But there are 
modern guns of smaller bore which are 
far more powerful. And, unless the 
bear is hit in the right spot he will get 
away with half a pound of lead. 

When we lifted and took bead over a 
chaparral clump, we saw a whole drove 
of bear—huge, lumbering creatures, 
greedily feasting and munching like 
hogs in clover. To avoid confusion, the 
largest black always belongs to Billy. 
This time my choice was a small cinna- 
mon, sitting on his haunches facing me. 
Billy counted, ‘‘ One! two!—”’’ and all 
the while I was holding range on that 
fatal spot just below and beneath the 
shoulder. 24 

When our rifles spoke the cinnamon, 
with a spasmodic kick or two, settled 
into a lifeless heap. The drove made 
off through the undergrowth with a 


FROST IN 


THE 


AND STREAM 


startled crash and a ‘‘ Woof! woof! 


woof !’’ 


The big black turned down through f 


the little gulch and tried to jump the 
snow-water brook. He landed in the 
water, and as he started to climb out 
over the drift Billy fired again and | 
distinctly heard the ‘‘spat ’’ of the 4 
against his wet bulk. But he scrambled 
out and turned up the opposite hillside, 
and Billy followed on a wild run, paus. 
ing every rod to fire. I also gave chase, 
and for a.mile we tore madly through 
the cinnamon and chaparral. Finally, 
breathless and fatigued, our clothes 
torn, our faces scratched and bleeding, 
we found our bear dead behind a log. 

We killed six bear on that trip, all 
good ones as to pelt, fur and meat, but 
none like this big black which ran a 
mile, almost straight up, carrying four 
balls from Billy’s .44-40. 


SOUTHLAND 


By HAROLD CHILD 


Frost in the moonlight, hounds upon 
the trail; 

’Possum in the ’simmon-tree hangin’ 
by his tail. 


Owl in the white-oak sights a shooting- 


stah, 


Hoo-ah-o0o0-ah-oo-ah ! calls he, hoo-ah-0o- 


ah-oo-ah ! 


My Lady’s in the ‘‘ Big House,’’ baby’s 


in the bed; 


Glowing logs upon the h’a’th paint the 


windows red. 


Ol’ Bill in the smoke-house fetchin’ 
out a jug, 

Lady heats er poker to plunge it in 
er mug. 


Owl in the white-oak sights a shooting- 


stah 


Hoo-ah-o0-ah-oo-ah ! calls he, hoo-ah-0o- 


ah-oo-ah ! 


Boss is in the door yah’d, ‘long of all 
the band, 

Lady meets ’em at the stoop—an’ take 
"em by the hand! 


' 
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An American Woman's Thirty Days’ 


BEING A BRAVE WHITE SQUAW 


Sojourn in the Canadian Wilds in 


Mid-W inter 


By FLORENCE A. A. 


\ HEN the woods called to us last 

September. it was with deep 
regret that we found we could not an- 
swer till later in the season; so through 
force of circumstances, we only made 
casual mental pictures of the dear 
Northern woods and lakes, and looked 
ahead to December when all the colored 
beauty would be gone and we would be 
wrapped with those woods and lakes in 
the Great White Silence. 

It was a novel vacation for which my 
husband and I planned, and so it 
proved to be. Many were the wise and 
worried looks and frequent the spinal 
shivers that overtook our friends, even 
those, too, who are sportsmen, when 
they learned that we were bent on 
spending December in the wilds of 
Canada. Shall I start from the first 
and tell you to the end? Then maybe 
towards the last, you will loosen your 
furs, and unbutton your coats and 
think to yourselves, ‘‘Well that was 
fun.’’ During the summer and early 
fall, Mr. Tasker commissioned the Hud- 
son’s Bay factor to have built for us, 
away back on a lovely lake, a crude lit- 
tle log cabin, to be furnished with still 
cruder furniture made from trees hewn 
on the spot. The cracks and crevices of 
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this camp were filled in with moss and 
the roof covered with tar paper. The 
eabin had one window, and one door—a 
stove, bunk, table, seats and a few 
shelves. We ordered snowshoes and 
moccasins, and three pairs of elegant 
Hudson’s Bay blankets. 

Leaving Philadelphia on the night of 
November 23, we stopped in Quebec 
the next day long enough to lay in our 
supply of woolens, which are much less 
expensive in Canada, of course, and are 
of an excellent quality. We left the 
train on the Quebec and Lake St. John 
Railroad on November 25, and were 
welcomed by the Hudson’s Bay factor 
and his family. After a day’s visit 
and gathering together our supplies, 
two Indians who were to guide us, eight 
dogs and two toboggans, we bundled 
ourselves up and started off for our 
primeval abode, with strenuous strides 
and pondering deeply (I know I was) 
as to whether we might not be snowed 
in after awhile, or whether our toes, 
noses and ears might not all freeze at 
once. So it was going back to nature in 
the fullest sense of the meaning—but 
back, back we trudged that day, or 
rather floundered, for the trail was 
rough and long and hard for us. We 
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in search of partridges 
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followed the dogs persistently, some- 
times losing sight of them for an hour 
at a time, but often at the lakes we had 
to eross, they would wait and haul us 
over. ‘Towards late afternoon, when 
thoughts of home and a steaming sup- 
per vividly presented themselves, the 
Indians told us it was ‘‘not far now.”’ 
This was weleome news you may be 
sure, and shortly, on a tiny bay of a 
large lake, we came upon the little hut. 
We entered, took possession, and with- 
out stopping for rest, all set to and put 
things in readiness for the night. A 
fire was quickly built in the little stove ; 
spruce was gathered for our bed, and 
while we unpacked the blankets and 
cooking outfit, water began to boil 
towards supper. We ate bread and tea 
and canned stuff that night, and it was 
a quiet, aching quartet that sat around 
our board; for even to the Indians it 
had been a hard day’s work, and we two 
tenderfeet were all but played out. 
But it takes only a bed of spruce 
browse, piled nearly three feet high, 
and the folds of warm blankets to rub 
out the aches and close the eyes—and 
the wearied one sleeps. 

As our vacation was to last till only 
a few days before Christmas, Milord in- 
stituted a rule that our days must be as 
long as we could make them. This was 
my greatest hardship—to get up at six 

-'x-thirty a. m., and by eandle-light 
administer to the unlimited appetites of 
three hearty men. So our day began 
with Sampson’s splitting wood and 
building the fire. (I had quite forgot- 
ten and left these two Crees out in the 
cold all this time. Haven’t you been 
wondering where they slept? They had 
their tent and blankets, and with a lit- 
tle stove, and three good meals a day, 
were as comfortable, cheerful and ser- 
viceable as any two Indians could be.) 
After the morning fire was made and 
Sampson had gone back to wood-split- 
ting, my husband and I set about break- 
fast until the sputtering and frying 
soon had us wide awake, and we sat 
down to the tasty ham, fried potatoes, 
tea, bread and dried apples, a diet to 
which one becomes accustomed, thrives 
on and often longs for, during the 
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months that creep by between hunting 
trips. Of course we had varieties, such 
as mush, baked beans, rice, apricots and 
onions, and then when the supply of 
bread dwindled down and at the last 
had to be tcasted until I was weary of 
the crunching, I favored the camp with 
hot biscuits at every meal. Soon we 
had rabbits and partridges galore, so 
we lived well. The Indians had set 
many rabbit snares around the lake, 
and it became one of my duties to visit 
these snares with Sampson every day 
or two. We generally came home with 
three or four and several times with as 
many as SIX. 

Some days Mr. Tasker and the older 
Indian, Phillip, would go off for hours, 
setting traps and following tracks; but 
these latter were few, except those 
of wolves, which we were not looking 
for, and which kept away game that 
otherwise might have been there. Then 
often we would all take our lunches and 
go off together, silently following the 
other, with none but the chained dogs 
left to guard the camp; but finally, I 
stayed at home alone when I heard a 
long tramp talked of for the day, be- 
cause the thermometer stood at 15 de- 
grees below zero nearly always after 
our first week, and at the last was down 
to 30 degrees. Now this does not mean 
that we were perishing with cold, for in 
that country a damp wind is not known 
and whilst the dry, sharp cold stung the 
face, it did not penetrate to the marrow 
of one’s bones nor set the body 
in a racking chill; it was invig- 
orating and stinging and sometimes 
took away the breath, but did 
not keep us housed. Walking, how- 
ever, was laborious and a two hours’ 
tramp meant overpowering fatigue and 
sore muscles. When one has been ac- 
ecustomed to the smooth asphalt of a 
city’s streets, it is hard to become used 
to a soft moceasin and three or four 
pairs of woolen stockings. Fallen trees, 
all smoothly covered with snow, make 
treacherous footholds and many were 
the tumbles and slides I had when I 
thought I was following in the Indians’ 
footprints. And the brush of a twig on 
a half-frozen cheek will sting for a day. 
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But all these petty things which are ir- 
ritating and annoying must not be 
grumbled at, I found—it’s all in the 
sport, you know,—so I learned not to 
complain. 

When they tied my bungling form 
onto snowshoes for the first time, I was 
glad Mud lake was not Chestnut street, 
nor my spectators others than they 
were. Nevertheless, I disported on the 
lake; but, of course, did not become ex- 
pert enough to try the bush. 

The men came in day after day with 
no game, but having had occasional 
sights of deer that were always too 
quick for them, or having fruitlessly 
followed stray caribou tracks. Gener- 
ally they had seen none but wolf tracks. 
This was more than discouraging when 
each day brought the limit of our time 
nearer. Undaunted, though, they kept 
at it, always with hopes for the next 
day. While they were gone, I some- 
times went myself in search of par- 
tridges ; but there is so much danger of 
becoming lost in those great tangled 
forests, that even though I always kept 
to the paths the men had made to and 
from the traps or snares, I never went 
far from camp. The traps, too, were 
disappointing. Indeed, there seemed to 
be no sign of life anywhere; it was as if 
the snow had covered all the wild erea- 
tures, and only rabbits and wolves had 
worked their way out. While the moon 
was at its fullest, we went out on the 
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lake to listen for anything that was stir. 
ring, but nothing more than a far-away 
owl ever seemed to be awake, and his 
hoot was so mournful and dreary that it 
made one feel a little colder, and yw 
raced back across the lake to the 


: — 
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: } 
warmth of our own little shack. The ye 
weather was all that we could wish for; f 
bright, clear, cold days and moonlight 


nights. We had several hard snow. 
storms, though, and one morning, meas 
uring the depth of the snow on the lake, 
we found it to be eighteen inches 
When going out for ever such a short 
walk we soon found the necessity of 
wearing snow glasses, or else suffer for 
the rest of the day with intense head- 
ache. 

One of our pet evening diversions 
was to sit and watch for a wood mouse 
that was making himself too much at 
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home and our lives miserable. After { nt 
patient watching, one night he was dis — der 
patched with the little .22 rifle. Whe — ph 
two people are buried up there in the J doc 
woods, where no word of the outside } old 
world can penetrate, such little thing | tur 
become of wonderful interest, and so a firs 
if it were a matter of great moment, we f So 
studied how best to rid ourselves of this ing 
little pest. hu: 
One afternoon towards sundown, af | fo] 
ter I had started supper, I went out on lig! 
the lake to watch for the return of the F foy 
men. Presently I saw them coming, a , ma 
little faster than usual, over the hard- | yoj 
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finally, I stayed at home alone 
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packed trail and thought I detected 
something slung across Phillip’s shoul- 
der. When they reached the shack and 
Phillip threw his burden down at the 
door, I looked upon the form of poor 
old ‘‘Pisu,’’ the first of the woods crea- 
tures to scent a baited trap, and the 
first to put his puffy paw into its clamp. 
So this was the beginning of the bring- 
ing home of game, for the next day, my 
husband shot his first caribou. On the 
following morning, as soon as it was 
light, the two Indians took a sled and 
four dogs and hurried to where the ani- 
mal lay covered with snow. They were 
not long in coming out, and that very 
night, for supper we ate our first cari- 
bon steak, and, oh! but it was good! 

It was so different now; we had ac- 
complished our purpose. The cold was 
not so sharp, the sky so dull, the sough- 
ing of the wind so drear. The Indians 
waxed jolly, Milord seemed taller, 
more assured. But there crept in at 
the heels of all this the thought of 
leave-taking. We must be going soon, 
back to the world of ease and comfort, 
to the artificial. Was it worth while? 

Sometimes I thought not. 

As our license gave us right to an- 

| other head, Mr. Tasker renewed his ef- 

f forts, and on the day before we were to 

break camp, he brought down his sec- 
ond caribou. This meant that we could 

‘i take some venison home with us, 
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THE START INTO THE WILDERNESS 


for it is needless to say that the entire 
animal was soon frozen. 

Although be both declared we had a 
better vacation the year before, when 
we camped, canoed and hunted in On- 
tario for seven weeks, and although the 
thermometer dropped to 30 degrees be- 
low zero, and refused to move, we went 
to work at breaking camp with sober 
countenances and those pangs of home- 
sickness that every one feels who lives 
as we did and loves it, and then must 
leave it and be rushed into the busy 
world again. There is nothing I should 
truly love more than to go back to our 
little cabin for a whole year, if it were 
possible, living there through every sea- 
son and find every beauty the forest has 
to offer, hunt the wild beasts, not for 
their beautiful heads to adorn our 
walls, but only to see their wildness and 
know how and where they live, and to 
enjoy a part of that freedom which is 
theirs alone and which we can never 
know. 

So we left the ‘‘Heap Dumb Yankee 
Camp’’ with a cosy fire sending a 
pretty curl of smoke up among the 
pines, and as I turned and looked for 
the last time at what had been home to 
us up there in that wild, white wilder- 
ness, a whisky-jack perched himself on 
the roof and with a saucy turn of his 
head seemed to say—‘‘Now, strange 
creatures, good-bye—this is mine.’’ 








FIGHTING THE YELLOWTAIL 
Sport With Rod and Reel On the 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


HE kelp beds a few miles off the 
southern coast of California are 
neither wide nor long and their fame 
among anglers is only local, but if you 
are in southern California and want to 
fish where there are fish, go to the kelp 
beds. This is the advice of one who 
has fished, not always wisely but usu- 
ally well, throughout the Southwest. 
To my mind there is no game in all the 
angler’s calendar like salt-water fish- 
ing. The most that any man gets out 
of a day with the trout is the outdoor 
air he breathes and the beauties of hill- 
side and creek border that he takes in 
with it—the creel full of fish that he 
gets if he is lucky are the least of his 
gains, or at least they ought to be. In 
ocean fishing there is added to all this 
the splendid fight of a fish that may 
weigh five pounds and may weigh four 
hundred, accordingly as you elect to 
fish, and when you get the finny adven- 
turer, no matter what his species, he is 
a noble trophy for dining-room or hall 
or club. 

In all the list of fish of the Pacific 
ocean there is none more game and at 
the same time more desirable for the 
table than the peculiar yellowtail. I 
say peculiar, because no one, not even 
the ichthyologists of the fish commis- 
sion, knows more than a very small 
part of its life history. It is a fish by 
itself, and like the salmon of Northern 
waters, its whereabouts at some seasons 
of the year is largely conjecture. When 
it does run close inshore, however, the 
yellowtail can be caught from any of 
the longer wharves that extend out 
from the mainland coast, as well as 
from boats moored or moving in the 
channel which takes up so considerable 
a part of the sea off southern Cali- 
fornia. The principal haunt of this 


fish is under and around the kelp beds 
mentioned. 


There small fish, young 


Kelp Beds Off Southern California 
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squids and various other sea dweller 
on which the large fish feed congregat 
in numbers, finding both food and ; 
safe hiding place in the tangled masse 
of seaweed. It is no place for the hand. 
line manipulator and a very poor on 
for an amateur to take his first lesson 
in the art of handling a rod and ree, 
for the fish one gets in such a bit of sa 
are usually heavy and of the class that 
fights from first strike to gaff. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the fish under discussion, I will say 
that the yellowtail is a fish of from two 
to four feet in length, built like 3 
‘*steelhead,’’ a voracious feeder whe 
hungry, but, like the steelhead again, 
a bit finicky about its diet, and one of 
the best fighters, when not too larg 
and old, that ever moved fin in grea 
water. In common with many other 
game fish, the best yellowtail for the 
table is one of from twenty to thirty 
pounds weight; larger than that the 
flesh is not so tender nor so fine of 
flavor, and, indeed, were the four and 
five-pound sizes of this fish ever caught 
(which, I am sorry to say, is not the 
ease) they would doubtless be much 
better, even, than the ones usually 
eaught. This is one of the mysteries of 
yellowtail history: Where do the young 
fish stay? It is only reasonable to sup 
pose that a fifty-pound yellowtail is 
considerably smaller when he ¥ 
hatched than when he comes to the 
gaff; but, if I am not mistaken, the 
smallest one of these fish ever caught 
weighed twelve pounds. In general ap- 
pearance, in movement through its 02 
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tive element, and, to some extent, i0 
flavor, this fish persists in its similarity 
to the steelhead, which it resembles as 
much as any salt-water fish can 
semble a dweller in a brook. or lake. 
The color of the yellowtail is a rich 
golden-green, except the tail, which, 
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true to name, is of a transparent shade 
of yellow, adding that finishing touch 
to the whole fish which not alone en- 
ables it to swim properly, but rounds 
out the color scheme of the entire body. 
It was an idyllic October afternoon 
that found a little sailboat seudding be- 
fore a freshening off-shore breeze, 
bound for the kelp beds from the little 
beach settlement of Newport, on the 
southern California coast. In it were 
the writer and one other, a 
fisherman, the owner of the 
eraft. She heeled well 
over to the breeze, while 
‘‘the white foam flew 
and the furrow fol- 















lowed free,’’ so 
we were not 
long in reach- 

5 ing the edge 
\ of a dark 
patch of 
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sea stretching away up into the mouth 
of the Santa Barbara channel. On 
the outer rim of this miniature Sar- 
gasso sea, dark in color because 
heavy with many varieties of anchored 
kelp, we east overboard the drag. 
Ilad we had a launch instead of a 
sailboat, we should have trolled for 
the big fellows, but as it was we found 
the breeze going down and so decided 
to try live-bait fishing for awhile, at 
least. As is well in such fishing, even 
when an expert has the rod, we 
anchored out far enough from the sea- 
weed so that the first rush of the 
hooked fish would not carry him into 
the tangle. Then overboard went a 
little dip-net for smelt, all to no pur- 
pose, for the small fish were so wild 
that the best we could do was one or 
two of the very tiniest at each return 
of the net. So we hung it to dry over 
the stern of our boat and went after 
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small mackerel with hook and line. Of 
these we caught enough to stock the 
bait-well in the bottom of the boat, and 
then made up our minds that the time 
was ripe for greater things. Out came 
lancewood rods from their cases; long 
linen lines and leaders following. The 
silk line is a failure in salt water, for, 
while it is very nice to cast and to reel 
in with the fish fighting at the other 
end, one dip in the sea rots the best of 
them to the core, so that the second 
time you go out, with your silk line 
nicely dried, it will break on you, per- 
haps just as you get the very biggest 
fish of the season almost beneath your 
gaff. The nine-thread linen line is 
equal in point of strength, and much 
superior in point of endurance to the 
silk line which costs twice as much. 
For trout fishing there is no line but 
silk and no rod like split bamboo, which 
latter is about the poorest obtainable 
for salt water work. The only real 
way to fish in the deep sea is to fish 
alone; the extra dollar or two you 
pay your fisherman guide is more than 
regained in the better sport you will 
have if he devotes his entire attention 
to the management of his boat. But 
there was no buying my boatman off. 
As usual in going after so large a fish 
as the yellowtail, we used but one hook, 
with a piano-wire leader to it. This 
wire affair is a good thing when fishing 
for halibut or other toothed fish, but 
just why it is used on a yellowtail line 
I have never been able to learn, for one 
of these big fellows could not bite 
through a good heavy cord leader, let 
alone a triple gut. Be that as it may, 
we finally baited our hooks with a six- 
inch mackerel apiece and east out. 
Each reel carried 150 to 200 yards of 
line. My first cast was poor and not 
over 100 feet of line ran out, so I 
started slowly to reel in my line, when 
there came a heavy tug on the farther 
end, a strike like that of a sea bass 
when he is not hungry and bites merely 
for the novelty of the thing. But I 
knew there were no sea bass in fifty 
feet of water (about the depth to which 
my line had gone) so I struck the 
visitor as I would have done had I been 


certain it was a yellowtail, which I wa § 


rot by any means. Then there wx 


swift commotion at the nether end off 


my line, by this time strung taut as; 
bowstring, and before I could give hin 
more line he broke water. Golden-gree 
he rose and sank again amid a myriad. 
hued, rainbow spray and I knew hip 
for what he was—a grand old yelloy. 
tail. Never before nor since have | 
seen a yellowtail leap from the wate 
as he did. He seemed some gigantic 
trout, showing to me, his pursuer, hoy 
perfect a master of all fishcraft he was, 
And he succeeded in that. Never shalj 
I forget that half-hour’s fight. No 
once did he sulk, not once try t 
sound on me; but he did doubk 
under the boat with 200 feet of my 
line trailing from his mouth and 
I reeling frantical)y on the other 
end. Had he but known how near h 
was to victory, how much one lon 
rush on the other side of the boat would 
have gained for him, he had surely 
gone free, and I am not quite sure, even 
yet, that I am glad that at last I eo 
quered him. 

Old Charley forgot his whitefish lin 
trailing over the stern, forgot his om 
yellowtail rod lying lightly across th 
deck unwatched in the excitement of 
the struggle. For Charley, despite his 
years and the commercialism of his 
fishing, is a sportsman yet, peace be t 
him, in whatever portion of the world 
his nets now are flung. When, throug) 
with the last and greatest of all his 
fights, the big fish rolled alongside i 
the wash of the boat, it was Charley's 
gaff that struck him and lifted him 
clear of the water, Charley’s ‘‘spring 
balances’’ that weighed his 58 pounds, 
and, I am glad to say, Charley’s strong 
hands that broke his neck so that he 
need not unnecessarily suffer. 

And then we went back and fished 
some more in a sort of friendly rivalry, 
and, because there were more fish i 
the sea, we caught more, many more, 
until the long fingers of the night, 
grasping hard at the trailing garmenls 
of the day, warned us that this brief 
afternoon would soon be one with ‘‘u- 
born tomorrow and dead yesterday.” 
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SOME ONTARIO TROUT WATERS 


The Best Places for the Best Sport, and How to Find Them 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


EST the occasionally met, narrow, 
purely local man should arise in 
his narrow, severely local place, and 
complain of a lack of attention to his 
favorite small stream, it should be un- 
derstood that this writing has nothing 
to dowith that sort of sport. In point of 
fact, the man should gloat, rather than 
complain, for if possessed of a reason- 
able amount of ‘‘fish sense’’ he readily 
will understand that the less said about 
his pet fishing the better for his local 
future chances. The real object of this 
writing being to correct certain errone- 
ous impressions and to point the way 
to waters worth anyone’s while, the 
reader will grasp the fact that mere 
brooks with their fingerling denizens 
need not be dwelt upon. 

The majority of American visitors to 
Canada, and their name is legion, start 
upon their trip under the false impres- 
sion that plenty of game is to be found 
everywhere and that every running 
stream and a heavy percentage of the 
lesser lakes are first-class trout water. 
This, of course, is many leagues wide 
of the truth. While the best Canadian 
streams are unsurpassed by any in the 
world, it does not necessarily follow 
that every province is closely netted 
with them. The truth is that hundreds 
and hundreds of miles of Canadian ter- 
ritory have not, and never had one 
trout. There are plenty of ‘lunge, 
black and other basses, ete., but not one 
speckled fellow, excepting certain arti- 
ficially stocked private waters. The 
Dominion is so large that it embraces 
all sorts of country, of which only 
about half possesses those characteris- 
ties which go to make a trout region. 
Eliminate New Brunswick, Quebec, 
northern Ontario and British Colum- 
bia—which, by the way, would mean 
the equivalent of a number of noble 
States—and the remaining trout wa- 


ters scarcely would interest an outsider. 
Newfoundland, of course, offers unsur- 
passed sport with both salmon and 
trout, but the big inland lies without 
the present scope, as does that equally 
good, but as yet rather vague region 
known as Labrador. Special trips to 
these will richly reward the explorer 
and wide-roving angler, but we will 
leave them for the present and get back 
to Ontario. 

Less than fifty miles northwest of 
Toronto are the Forks of the Credit, 
where one may enjoy excellent fishing 
and accommodation at reasonable 
prices for both. The water is stocked 
with native, mountain and brown trout, 
and for those unable to spare time for 
a raid into the picturesque wilds of the 
sparsely settled regions, the Credit is 
no bad medicine. The next nearest re- 
gion to Toronto is the upper Muskoka 
country, parts of it as lovely as the 
Thousand Islands, with a bit of fair 
fishing here and there. More beautiful 
regions than this and the not-so-far- 
distant marvel isles of the Georgian 
bay are not to be found, especially for 
the camping canoer, but with all their 
witching confusion of picturesque rock 
and ice-cold waters, they are bass re- 
gions rather than typical homes of Sir 
Speckles. 

The trout fishing, proper, of Ontario, 
may be said to begin in the vicinity of 
the town of Pembroke, situated upon 
Alumette lake, which really is an en- 
largement of the Ottawa river, which 
here marks the boundary between the 
privinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Pembroke, being a town of some 5,000 
inhabitants, offers plenty of accommo- 
dation of every necessary sort, while 
within half a dozen miles are as many 
trout waters, at least three of which 
may be depended upon for from fifteen 
to thirty good fish per diem. Within 
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twenty-five miles of the town, in Chi- 
chester township, are many small lakes, 
very similar to the ponds of Maine, 
where even a novice can take all the 
trout he eraves, the fish running about 
the pound weight, few exceeding a 
pound and.a half or falling below the 
average. Another good place is Po- 
quette Rapids, fifteen miles below the 
town and an ideal spot for a camping 
party. There also is a lake upon a hill 
within easy driving distance, which is 
well worth a trial, as the fish run as 
high as two and a half pounds. A 
short trip by steamer enables one to 
reach another lake, also the mouth of 
Deep river, and both are good. The fish 
of this lake are famed for peculiarity 
of coloration, which suggests three va- 
rieties, 7.e., the typical brook trout, a 
paler, chunkier-built form and what is 
locally termed a ‘‘golden  trout.’’ 
These latter have bellies which look as 
though they had been gilded, and fish 
with this peculiar mark invariably are 
the faster fighters. 

Between Pembroke and Mattawa, 
ninety odd miles, are many streams, 
one of the best being Bissett’s creek, a 
wide, open water with safe footing 
everywhere. The fish, while not large, 
are unusually high colored, being noted 
for their beauty. Deux rivieres is an- 
other good water, and the village of the 
same name is the outfitting point for 
Caughwana lake, which holds plenty of 
two and three-pounders. Two points 
in connection with these waters are 
worth remembering, 7.e., they are not 
brush-encumbered brooks, but fair 
streams, mostly good wading all the 
way across and exactly the sort of 
waters for the man who wants to cover 
all the fine points of artistic fly-fishing. 
You may use bait if you want to, and 
it will take trout as fast as you can 
handle them, but you eannot plead the 
excuse that there was not room for the 
flies. The second point is that because 
the railroad follows the bank of the 
Ottawa, into which all these streams 
flow, it of necessity crosses them all, so 
you have no trouble getting to your 
chosen stream, nor ean you by any pos- 
sibility get lost, provided you don’t 
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wander from the stream, nor forget if 
you started up or down from the track. 

West of Pembroke is the town of 
Mattawa (‘‘The Forks’’), an outfitting 
point for lumbermen, anglers and big- 
game hunters. Antoine creek is the 
best of the nearby streams, but of far 
greater importance are the wonderful 
new region and resorts of lakes Temis- 
kaming, Temagaming, Kippewa and all 
that vast tangle of silvery waters— 
lakes and their connecting streams— 
which make this now famous region one 
huge, glorious playground for sports- 
men and sportswomen of every taste. 
And you may have civilization or the 
wild, as you prefer, for there now is 
plenty of first-class accommodation, not 
ten minutes’ walk, or paddle from the 
ancient wilderness, with all its game 
and uneaught fish. There is no grander 
ground in all the world than this wild- 
ly beautiful region, which but a few 
seasons ago was known only to the red 
man, timber cruisers, fur traders and 
trappers. That it is a stronghold of 
big game need not of necessity dim its 
glories. 

Last and best of all is the wonderful 
North shore of Lake Superior. This is 
the ideal ground for the camping 
party, not that there is an entire lack 
of accommodation, but because the en- 
thusiast might better have all that’s 
coming to him and of a surety a snug, 
well-ordered camp gives the finishing 
touch to a eare-free, sporting holiday, 
especially during the pleasant fishing 
season, which in the great American 
hives of industry, means the dreaded 
heated term. Again, owing to the lay 
of the land, the railway has actually 
to cross every famous stream of a trout 
country which stands alone. Here are 
a few of the live waters, truly an im- 


posing list: Wahnapitaeping river, 
Onaping, Spanish river, Mississaga, 
Apishkaugama, Mishipicoten, Steel, 


Magpie, White, Little Pic, Mink, Black, 
Maggot, Gravel, Cypress, Prairie, Jack 
Pine, Trout creek, Wolfe, MeKenzie 
and Current rivers. Every one of 
these is a trout water, and by this is 
meant the real thing, such as untrav- 
eled sportsmen never saw. Of the be- 
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wildering lot I personally prefer Steel 
river, Prairie river and the Black, 
Gravel and Jack Pine. An additional 
advantage of these is that good trails 
lead directly to the cream of the fish- 
ing. And now a word about a few in- 
dividual streams. 

To reach the Mishipicoten you leave 
the train at Missanabie station, thence 
by steam launch ten miles across Dog 
lake to Stony Portage, from which 
there is fishing for at least thirty miles. 
White river, from the station of that 
name to Montizambert, follows the rail- 
way so closely that a guide is unne- 
cessary. August and early September 
are the best periods, the fish run- 
ning as heavy as three pounds, al- 
though one-third that weight would be 
about the average. It must not be for- 
gotten that plenty of speckled trout are 
to be taken from the shore rocks of Su- 
perior itself, as may readily be learned 
by a trial at either Peninsula or Mid- 
dleton station. Port Monroe stream, 
four miles west of Peninsula, and Mink 
river, eight miles west, are both good 
for large fish. Little Pie river is only 
two miles east of Middleton. Indians 
hired on the spot will take one up this 
water, which is first rate save only af- 
ter a heavy rain. While the river is 
discolored, the angler will find sport in 
Superior’s water. 

Two miles east of Steel lake siding is 
Prairie river, which is fairly good dur- 
ing the latter part of June, but only at 
its best from about the first of August 
till the middle of September. It is a 
nice stream to fish, the best way being 
to hit the easy trail which begins some 
500 feet west of where the railway 
erosses the water, and tramp in about 
four miles. This brings one to the head 
of the fast water, then it is fair wading 
down stream and good fishing all the 
way back. This means that the trail 
always is within easy reach from any 
point should the angler desire to re- 
gain it. 

With the exeeption of some fish from 
the storied Nipigon, the finest trout I 
have seen were killed in the Steel river, 
which is reached from Jack Fish sta- 
tion. From a point about a quarter of 


AND 


STREAM 


| 


a wile east of Jack Fish there is a good | 
trail through to Clearwater lake, som | 
two and a half miles. All of the Stea| 
to its head waters, Mountain lake. js 
now accessible by unmistakable trails 
Unless immediately after heavy rain, 
which is apt to discolor the water fo 
a day or two, I would rather be on the 
Steel than any other water I know of 
It is good from about the fifteenth of 
June till the first week in August, al. 
though at times the sport is uncertain, 
But from August till mid-September | 
question if better fishing can be found, 
One morning’s work was five noble fish 
that weighed plump 21 pounds, and if 
that isn’t good enough for a man he 
must be of a breed I’ve never met. | 
have seen a morning and evening's 
eatch of fifteen fish, of which the small. | 
est was over two pounds and the larg. 

more than twice that weight, | 
Unless the angler desires to go to the | 
headwaters he will require no guide, 

and he will find no better fishing than 

that which he ean enjoy unaided. 

Black river, with its lovely falls, is only 
about half a mile from the like-named 
station. The trail starts from the west 
side of the railway bridge and runs 
north for about four miles to the head 
of the rapids. The wise man follows | 
this trail, then wades down stream back | 
to his starting point. There are any 
number of medium-sized  fish—from 
ene to two pounds. The falls are south 
of the railroad. A good mile trail 
leads to them and they are well worth } 
a visit. The trail to them leaves the 
railroad about a mile west of the sta- 
tion. 

Gravel river offers 
ments to camping parties. 
are necessary and the sport is_ best 
early and late in the season. A two- 
pounder would be a very fair fish in 
this water, though I have seen a few 
twice that weight. The scenery is fine, 
and when the stream is unreliable, as 
it is occasionally, there yet remains the 
work from the rocks on the lake shore. 
Trails lead to the big falls and the best 
of the water. 

The Jack Pine crosses a quarter of 4 
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$a gool| the station the trail runs north along 
‘e, some! the river for four miles to the head of ot Gi 
he Steel | fast water. The largest fish, from two W/Z 
lake, jg} to four pounds, are most abundant y/ pg 
> trailg| from mid-August to mid-September, 
y rain} but what in many places would be reck- 
iter fort oned fine trout are to be had at all 
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enth off Grand Nipigon is too well known to A 
. * a SANA 
rust, al@ require comment. Fish from two to <AAASIDS 
certain, # eight pounds—and heavier—go as far 
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amber [4 as you like!—are what your patent 
. found. | feather food gets mixed up with in 
ble fish this glorious water, which practically 
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1 worth {times:the tax. Skilled canoe-men and 
ves the |campers can go without guides; only aC > 
the sta- |the veriest duffer could manage to get 
lost, yet I do not advise that course. x «© 
induee- | !t is true that I have been alone on e? 
_ guides |Nipigon at times when it appeared to - 
is best |be the main water power of Paradise, 
A two- |but that is another story. In reality it 
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But the brown men know, and they 
will take you from eamp to camp, by 
stream and lake, pool and portage, to 
which spreads the 
grand expanse of beauteous Lake Ni- 
eold- 
blooded, treacherous king of all On- 


Flat Roek, from 


pigon, parent of this strong, 


tario’s trout waters. 


The grand, island-studded lake is a 


glorious place for the camping canoer. 
It is seventy miles long by fifty broad 


and so broken and indented is its shore 


line that it represents about 580 miles. 
The islands are said to number almost 


one thousand—needless to say, I never 


eounted them. 
Between Nipigon and Fort William, 


and near the neighboring town of Port 
Arthur, are a few other waters, but no 
man would pass those mentioned for 
Near the 


any trout streams on earth. 


AND 


STREAM 


Lake Superior end of the Rainy river 
water system, too, there is some good 
fishing, but further exploration would 
be worse than I have given 
you the very best there are of trout 
waters, and now, figuratively speaking, 
[ll dip my hands in Nipigon and wash 
them of the subject. But one more 
word anent the Rainy river region, 
While it never ean rival the North 
Shore as a fishing region, it is a lovely 
country for the canoer, camper and 
that eanvas-clad rascal who dotes on 
observing things through the sights of 
a good rifle. Were this not a fishing 
paper I could tell of the big game of 
that region where Ontario ends, oppo- 
site Minnesota, and that story would 
make your hair feel prickly if you have 
the red hunting blood, which some. 
times runs in the gentle angler’s veins, 


useless. 





IN THE EVERGLADES 


A Trip Up the Caloosahatchie to Lake Okeechobee in Small Boats 


By GEO. E. WALSH 


AKE Okeechobee—the great shore- 
island sea of Florida—has 
lost much of its grewsomeness since 
draining the Everglades was under- 
taken a number of years ago by enter- 
prising owners of large sections of land 
bordering the swamp. Now, during 
very dry winter seasons, it is possible 
to explore portions of the southern 
peninsula of Florida which were con- 
sidered impossible of crossing. 

‘*Only the last of the Seminoles can 
traverse the lagoons and bayous of the 
swamp,’’ was commonly heard a dozen 
years ago. ‘‘A few white plume hunt- 
ers may have penetrated to Okeechobee, 
but they did it accidentally and not in- 
tentionally. Okeechobee is still a part 


less 


of the country that is best to let severe- 
ly alone.’’ 

Such, however, is not strictly the 
ease to-day, for a good many hunters 
and adventurers have gazed upon the 
placid bosom of this great fresh-water, 


. previous 


shoreless inland sea. Every winter the 
number who cross the Everglades in 
canoes or attempt to paddle up the 
Caloosahatchie to the great lake in- 
creases. But it takes a little nerve and 
bravery to cut loose from civilization 
and push through the wilderness of 
swamp, wild waterways and _ dense 
hummocks until Okeechobee is spread 
out in all its glory. There is just 
enough element of danger present in 
the trip to add spice to the enterprise. 

It is a cheap trip, however, and one 
that can be undertaken without much 
planning and _ preparation. 
An abundance of game and fresh-water 
fish can be had to keep the ice chest 
(minus the ice) well provisioned, while 
the water of the river and lake, witha 
little filtering, is palatable and highly 
refreshing to parched tongues. But it 
should be remembered that the latter 
part of the journey is one in whieh 
eamping must be done in boats. Okee- 
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Nee — >. chobee is liter- 

3 ally a shore- 
less sea. When you reaeh it 
—and many r days _ before- 
hand—there is no shore on which 


to pitch the tent. For miles back of 
the lake in every direction the tall 
grass, trees and bushes stand in several 
feet of water. It is impossible to push 
the boats through these grassy swamps 
to find dry land, and to reach the lake 
it is necessary to. follow the river or 
winding lagoons which separate the 
grassy swamps into small islands and 
peninsulas. 

When we made preparations to pad- 
dle up the Caloosahatchie to the lake 
we provided ourselves with an abund- 
ance of canvas, which we intended to 
stretch from one boat to another. By 
simply fastening two boats together 
and throwing boards across the decks 
we made a decent camping platform 
on which we could rest at night. The 
catamaran sort of rig thus formed en- 
abled us to streteh canvas covering 
over our heads so that we could enjoy 
all the luxuries of a floating camp. We 
found there were many advantages in 
this improvised boat camp. We could 
anchor in the middle of the stream 
where we were tormented by fewer in- 
sects, and prowling animals and rep- 
tiles were far less liable to hunt us out 
to make close observations. 

We started to camp in the boats long 
before the banks of the Caloosahatchie 
faded into watery wastes margined by 
swamps of saw-grass. We considered it 
healthier than to piteh a camp on the 
bank under the dense canopy of trail- 
ing vines and trees where sunshine 
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could never reach the ground. 
The howling of animals and 
sereeching of birds at night never 
caused us alarm, for we felt an amount 
of seeurity from their attacks which 
could not possibly have been attained 
on shore. When the hunter penetrates 
far into the Everglades he experiences 
the uncomfortable fact that slimy moe- 
casins and rattlesnakes may any night 
prove unbidden bed-fellows. The actual 
danger from such visitations is really 
very small, but it is difficult for the 
mind to banish all thoughts of them 
after dark. On our floating eamp, how- 
ever, we slept as soundly and eare-free 
as though we were in our beds at home. 

We started up the Caloosahatchie 
from Fort Myers. The river is broad 
and placid at this point, and we seemed 
rather lost on it; but after three days 
of paddling, including the use of small 
sails when the wind blew over the stern, 
we reached a point where the river nar- 
rowed so that we could throw a stone 
from bank to bank. The swamp was 
tropical and redolent with the perfume 
of a thousand air-plants, yellow jas- 
mine, orange blossoms, and many 
strange flowers which none of us could 
name. The pines were draped heavily 
with Spanish moss, and huge buzzards 
roosted in them at night time. Mag- 
nificeent cabbage palmettoes and date 
palms mingled their round heads with 
the soft green of pine and cypress 
leaves. Thousands of birds twitted 
among the trees and bushes or flew in 
frightened flocks across the river. At 
this point shore birds mingled with the 
denizens of the swamp. Ducks, geese, 


snipe and oyster-catchers were about as 
plentiful as the quail. cranes, finches 
and mocking-birds. 


As we pre yveeeded 
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the swamp birds increased in number 
and variety, while the waterfowl grad- 
ually diminished. 

From the point of view of the hunter 
this changing panorama of birds was 
probably the pleasantest part of the 
trip. Without any desire to slaughter 
them, except when needed for food, we 
idly watched their queer anties in 
searching for food. By hiding our 
boats under the overhanging vines and 
branches of the bank, we could witness 
sights that are denied the average tour- 
ist or ornithologist hunting for rare 
bird scenes. The river was full of fa- 
vorite food at this point, and the birds 
flocked around its edges in continuous 
streams. . 

‘*Before the plume hunters killed 
them off,’’ explained our Cracker 
cuide, ‘‘the cranes, ibises and flamin- 
goes were here by the thousands. Their 
searlet and white plumes made the 
banks look like flower gardens. Now it 
is quite different. It is only down in 
the Everglades that you get good views 
of these birds, or of the egrets or the 
blue herons. They are pretty well 
killed off or frightened.’’ 

There has been some improvement in 
late years, however, for the destruction 
of the plume birds has been stopped a 
good deal by the prohibition put upon 
the sale of plumes in. Northern cities, 
and the few remaining birds have had 
a chance to multiply. The most inter- 
esting of the birds found in the Florida 
swamps and lagoons to-day are the 
herons. The snowy heron is a bird na- 
tive to the state, and its spotless beauty 
makes it a rare creature to discover 
outlined against the blue of the sky or 
the green of the swamp foliage. These 
handsome birds bred in countless 
numbers on the islands or keys in the 
Everglades or along the coast, and they 
were eagerly hunted by the plume men. 
Next to the snowy heron is the beauti- 
ful egret—a dainty bird whose plumes 
have furnished many a woman of fash- 
ion with hair ornaments for the opera. 
The bird now is as shy as it is dainty 
and beautiful. At night time a plain- 
tive ery resounds through the swamps 
which almost eonvinees the stranger 
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that a child or some equally helpless 
creature is suffering mortal pain. It jg 
the peculiar ery of the night heron, and 
through the darkness it echoes with un. 
canny clearness. But the blue heron is 
the king of all the Florida tribe of her. 
ons, and its royal plumage often com. 
manded from fifteen to twenty dollars. 
while the choicest plume of the snowy 
heron sold for four or five dollars, 

One reason of this is that the Florida 
blue heron attains a regal size and 
beauty in its tropical home, and fre- 
quently specimens have been killed that 
measured nine feet and more from bil 
to tips of toes. In the late winter or 
spring the plumage of this creature is 
simply gorgeous, the old feathers fall- 
ing out to be replaced by delicately 
colored new ones. As if conscious of 
its great worth then, the blue heron is 
more cautious than usual in its flight, 
and a hunter must surprise it from 
some hiding-place in the densest part 
of the Everglades. All the herons take 
on their most gorgeous plumage in the 
spring of the year, and early winter 
sees them often clad in dusty, muddy 
clothes that rob them of half their nat- 
ural attractiveness. A good many 
visitors to Florida, seeing the herons 
for the first time in their wild state at 
this season, have expressed their disap- 
pointment at their looks; but they 
should search out the birds when they 
come forth in the spring with their 
new season’s dress. 

When we reached the upper portion 
of the Caloosahatchie the stream grew 
so narrow in places that it seemed as 
if it must soon.end; but this deception 
was due to the fact that the river 
spreads out in many places into series 
of lagoons, which open into each other 
by narrow streams that meander in an 
aimless sort of way through the low 
swamp. We soon discovered that this 
was fortunate for us, for the tide of the 
river was increasing in proportion to 
its narrowness. Paddling grew more 
painful and difficult, but by taking ad- 
vantage of some of the lagoons we 
eould avoid the eurrent and cut off 
large parts of our trip. Some of the 
lagoons apparently had no tide what- 
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ever and paddling on them 
was pretty nearly ideal. 

Unfortunately for the 
stranger, however, a terrible 
danger lurks in these quiet, 
peaceful looking lagoons. It 
is the easiest thing in the 
world to get lost among them, 
and one might hunt around 
for days and weeks to 


vet back to the river 
again. Many a hunter 


has been lost in this part 


of the swamp until 
rescued by guides or 
plume hunters. Not a few 


tragedies have resulted from 
ignorance of the true nature 
of the swamp. Paddling 
around aimlessly and_ hope- 
lessly in such a labyrinth of 
lagoons is not conducive to 
peaceful mental condition. 
The lagoons are so crooked 
and deceptive that it is im- 
possible to predict where each one is 
going to lead you, and frequently the 
wanderer is brought up short in a 
bayou which has no outlet. The 
guides apparently thread these la- 
goons by landmarks that the visitor 
could never read. At first a few 
cypress trees serve to show the lay of 
the land, but in time these disappear, 
and nothing but tall saw-grass is seen. 
This is the most difficult part of the 
trip for even the guides to reckon with, 
for the violent storms that sometimes 
sweep across Lake Okeechobee alter the 
character of the lagoons from month to 
month. Frequently whole islands of 
saw-grass are torn up root and branch, 
and the river changes its course to suit 
the new ‘topographical arrangement 
made for it by the wind and water. 
There had been no storm for a long 
time when we paddled up the river, and 
the lagoons were as peaceful and invit- 
ing as the canals of Venice. Overhead 
asky as beautiful and clear as any that 
marks the winter season in Venice 


added to our appreciation of the scene. 
The usually muddy water, often choked 
with torn roots and 
and pellueid. 


grasses, was clear 
guide assured us 


Our 
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A that we were fortunate 
in finding the river so 
attractive. Birds were 
everywhere — and 
flies, mosquitoes, 
red bugs and small 


also 


ynats. At night 

time we guarded 

Ps ourselves 

— from their 

[ss,. attacks — by 

, enclosing 
f° our floating camp with 
plenty of netting. We onl) 


needed an overhead canvas 
to keep off the night dews, and 
with the netting draped down 
to the edge of the boats we en- 
joyed every gentle wind that 
swept through the swamp. 

The part of the 
journey to Okeechobee is not 
pleasant: it is on the contrary 
uniformly monotonous. Hour 
after hour we paddled through 
lagoons with grass towering 
several feet above our heads, 
which so effectually shut out 
all of our view that we never 


Saw-gZrass 


knew what we might stumble 
upon next. In vain we stood 
up in our boats and tried to 
see ahead. Grass, grass everywhere 


great waving, billowy seas of it, with 
ribbons of water dividing it into isl- 


ands. Far back of us we could see a 
cloudy smudge on the horizon. Our 
guide informed us that it was the 
tree line of the swamp. There were 
no more trees to attraet our atten- 
tion, not even cypress trees stand- 
ing knee-deep in water. We pushed 
in among the saw-grass, but there 
was no shore. The water was sev- 


eral feet deep and no landing could 
be made. 

This was the approach to Lake Okee- 
chobee. The grass margined it on every 
side. <A few of the strong-winged birds 
flew heavily across the fields of grass, 
but even they appeared quiet and voice- 
less. The intense loneliness of the de- 
serted place had impressed them, and 
they flew back to the swamp where they 
eould rest and roost among the 
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branches of the trees. The silence of 
the desolate region was like that of a 
desert. There was one redeeming fea- 
ture: The waters of the lagoons were 
full of fish and alligators. Their splash 
at intervals brought weleome sounds to 
our ears. 

From this strange stretch of saw- 
grass and never-ending series of la- 
goons we finally emerged. The sight 
which greeted us then was startling in 
the extreme. We seemed to enter an 
ocean which stretched away to the 
horizon on all sides. It was a 
placid-bosomed ocean, with scarcely 
more than a ripple on its surface. 
A few birds were lazily floating over 
it—ospreys after their prey, men-of- 
war hawks poising in mid-air for 
a downward swoop, a_ troop of 
herons sailing slowly to the south, an 
eagle or two ecireling high in the air. 
It was Okeechobee—Okeechobee, the 
forbidding, the dismal inland sea. The 
very entrance through which we had 
come appeared to close behind us, and 
we found ourselves floating on the 
shoreless lake whose boundaries were 
as deceptive as its clear waters. As far 
down as the eyes could peer the water 
was clear and pellucid as crystal. We 
drank of it, and found it as sweet and 
refreshing as any spring water. The 
sun’s rays formed prismatic hues as 
they strove to penetrate to the very 
bottom of the sea. 

Strange fishes broke through the 
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glassy surface, dashing upward in pur. 


suit of insects or more helpless mem.) 


bers of their own tribe. A hawk dashej 


down and disturbed the deadly silence § 


with its splash. Otherwise it was q 
watery scene of intense silence and 
desolation. We fairly shuddered a 
the thought of being lost on this jp. 


hospitable sea whose waters laved no| 


shore, whose ports were none other 
than shallow lagoons that wound inland 
but never seemed to reach solid ground, 

‘*Okeechobee at last!’’ some one ex. 
claimed. 

“*Yes,’’ laughed another, ‘“‘but | 
think a day or two here will be enough 
for all of us.’’ 

Despite this prediction we spent a 
week, hunting in and around the 
edges, pushing our way among the 
lagoons and finding something new 
each day. When the hour for return. 
ing arrived, that strange attraction of 
the silent places of the world had stolen 
over us. We felt the fascination of the 
wilderness of water and grassy isiands, 
and a gentle sense of heart-burning 
possessed us when finally we turned 
reluetantly toward the mouth of the 
Caloosahatchie; for it had become a 
home to us and we were perhaps never 
to return. Since then I have heard 
other hunters speak of the same pect- 
liar sensé s—a nameless fear and 
depression upon first entering the lake, 
and regret at leaving after a few days’ 
sojourn there. 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


Chapter V.— Utensils and Food 


By HORACE KEPHART 


MEALS just as good as any can be 

cooked over an open fire. Even 
when it rains, a bonfire can be built to 
one side and hard coals shoveled from 
it to a spot sheltered by bark or canvas 
where the cooking is done. If they ean 
be easily carried it is a good scheme to 
take along a pair of fire-irons. These 
are two pieces of flat steel (iron would 
bend too easily when heated) about two 
feet long, one and one-half inches wide 
and one-eighth of an ineh thick, which 
are used to support the frying pan and 
kettles over the fire. An oven hole 
about eighteen inches square and a foot 
deep is dug in the ground, the fire built 
in this and the irons placed across the 
hole converging within four inches at 
one side and six inches at the other; 
or the irons can be placed across rocks 
or logs, but the oven hole is better. 

If you cannot comfortably stow a 
long-handled frying-pan in your pack, 
eut off all but a stub of the handle and 
rivet to it a socket into which you can 
fit a round stick of light wood wherever 
you encamp. You ean flip flapjacks 
artistically with this—gin ye know 
how. 

The best coffee or tea this side of 
elysium is brewed, not in a spouted 
vessel, but in a little tightly lidded pail, 
from which the volatile aromas that are 
the quintessence of goodness in these 
delectable fluids cannot escape as they 
would from an open spout. If, how- 
ever, you must be conventional, then 
get a miner’s coffee-pot, in which the 
spout is an integral part of the pot. A 
soldered spout, the moment your back 
is turned, begins to melt at the joint 
from the fierce heat of an open fire, and 
then—potztausend himmel donnerwet- 
ter, off goes the nozzle! 

A party of four men, traveling in 
moderately light order, should have a 


eup, plate, knife, fork and a full-sized 
dessert spoon apiece ; and, for company 
kit, a large frying-pan, or two small 
ones, and four small covered kettles or 
pails, nesting. The smallest pail is for 
coffee or tea; the next size for cereals; 
the next for hot water, boiling vege- 
tables, and as a double boiler in com- 
bination with No. 2; the largest kettle 
(which should be of stout metal and 
with a wire ring riveted on the cover) 
being for stews, soups and baked beans, 
and for any other baking in a hole 
under the camp fire. Make a rule of 
using them in this order; then you will 
never have more than one greasy pot to 
clean, which is an item deserving fore- 
thought. Kettles do all the work of 
saucepans, and they are more useful all 
round, because they ean either be set 
on the coals or hung above the fire, or be 
buried under it; besides, you can carry 
water in them, and they have covers 
to keep the heat in and the ashes out. 
Aluminum is the best material, especi- 
ally for the larger kettle. All such 
vessels should be low and broad; then 
they will beil quickly and will pack 
well. If their bottom edges are rounded 
they will be easier to clean and less 
abrasive to one’s back when ‘making 
portages. 

Plates should be deep enough to eat 
soup out of; pie pans are about right. 
They, too, are preferably of aluminum, 
because this metal holds heat better 
than tin, iron or crockery. This is well 
worth considering when you are to eat 
in the frosty air, for, if your plate be 
not hot, your gravy will turn to tallow 
and your flapjack be a clammy thing 
that your hungriest dog will not eat. 
Venison fat, like that of mutton, cools 
quickly to tallow; and I believe it was 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville who de- 
elared that ‘‘there is no crime equal to 
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putting a hot duck on a cold plate.’’ 
By the same token, aluminum is not 
so good for eoffee eups and for the 
handles of sueh are to be 
used over the fire. 

Copper utensils are dangerous, un- 
less thoroughly tinned on the inside; 
and tin is very easily melted off from 
utensils placed over an open fire. 
Fruit should be cooked in granite or 
other enameled ware; but if you must 
use tinware remove the fruit as soon as 
it is done. Tin plates are hard to wash. 
Enameled ware is nice so long as it re- 
mains smooth, but its surface flakes off 
easily, particularly in cold weather. 

The handles of tablespoons used in 
cooking should be bent over ‘at the end 
so as to form hooks. Then if the spoon 
should slip from vour fingers when you 
are stirring the kettle it will not fall 
into the soup. This kink deserves 
special mention by the Young Men’s 
Guild of Good Life. To make ordinary 
cups nest, cut through the lower part 
of the handles and bend them outward 
a little. 

The following utensils are also de- 
sirable if they ean be carried without 
too mueh trouble: A folding canvas 
water bucket, a folding reflector of 
sheet-iron or aluminum to bake in, a 
wire broiler that fits in the reflector 
when packing up, an extra tablespoon 
or two, a tea-ball or ecoffee-strainer and 
salt and pepper shakers capped. For 
the latter there is nothing better than 
a large and a small iodoform shaker of 
hard rubber, the perforations of the 
bigger one being enlarged for salt. 
They have screw caps that keep the 
eontents from spilling out (see that 


vessels as 


you don’t lose them). A combined 
ean-opener and corkserew may _ be 
needed. 


The reflector here mentioned is such 
as our great-grandmothers used to bake 
biscuit in before a hearth fire. The top 
slants like a shed roof, and the bottom 
like another shed roof turned upside 
down, the bread pan being in the mid- 
dle. The slanting top and bottom re- 


fleet heat downward upon the top of 
the baking and upward against its 
bottom, so that bread, for instanee, 
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bakes evenly all around. A prime ad. 


vantage of this cunning utensil is that § 


baking can proceed immediately when 
the fire is kindled, without waiting for 
the wood to burn down to eoals, and 
without danger of burning the dough, 
Fish, tlesh and fowl ean be roasted to 
a turn in this contrivance. It has sey. 
eral better points than an oven. chief 
of which is its portability, as it folds 
flat. One made of aluminum weighs 
only one and three-quarters to two and 
one-half pounds, aecording to size. 

A wire broiler is not necessary for 
broiling meat, but it is handy for the 
purpose, and especially for broiling 
fish ; also for toasting the other fellow’s 
batch of left-over biscuit, which other. 
wise are liable to start trouble. 

A party going into fixed camp ean 
add to the above equipment at its dis. 
cretion; but it is unwise to add mueh 
unless a hired cook along, for 
every utensil must be washed fre. 
quently, and there is no chore that the 
human male so cordially despises and 
so brazenly shirks as_ dish-washing. 
Take as few dishes as you ean well get 
along with and keep them clean. Dirty 
dishes lying around are even worse 
nuisances in camp than they would be 
at home, for the woods have four and 
twenty kinds of flies and doodle-bugs 
to the city’s one. So, I repeat, go light 
in pots and _ tableware. Plates, 
trenchers, wash-basins, baskets, even 
eups, buekets and barrels, ean be made 
out of bark and withes, so as to be very 
neat and clean. 


fOoeS 


Directions how to se- 
leet materials for the purpose and how 
to handle them will be given in another 
chapter. 

When transportation is easy it pays 
to pack the bread, bags of flour, ete., 
in a tin wash-boiler or two, which are 
wrapped in burlaps and crated. These 
make eapital grub-boxes in camp, se 
curing their contents from wet, insects 
and rodents. Ants in summer and 
mice at all times are downright pests of 
the woods, to say nothing of the wily 
coon, the inquisitive skunk and _ the 
fretful poreupine. The boilers are 
useful, too, on many occasions, to 
‘atch rain water, boil clothes, water- 
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CAMPING 


proof and dye tents, and so forth. Af- 
ter all these things have been done in 
them they are properly seasoned for 
cooking a burgoo, for which a recipe 
will be given further on. 

In the summer camp of the glorified 
pienie order, wooden plates are always 
useful, saving much washing and being 
convenient for side dishes. But in a 
paper birch or basswood country they 
are superfluous. 

No matter how lightly one travels he 
should carry several yards of cheese- 
cloth. There is nothing so good to bar 
out mosquitoes and other pests, to hang 
game and fish in, to keep flies out of 
things, and it is useful for strainers, 
pudding-bags, table-cloth, and for rags 
and towels in dish-washing. There 
may come warm days, even late in the 
fall, when the flies will come out and 
blow your venison if it be unprotected. 
A smudge is not to be relied upon, for 
if the smoke be dense enough to keep 
flies at a distance it will dry up the 
meat and make it taste like very bad 
dried beef. 

Plain dishes well cooked, of such 
food as ‘‘sticks to the ribs,’’ are what 
men want who are taking hearty exer- 
cise in the open air. When weight and 
bulk must be cut down as far as prac- 
ticable, and hard travel is ahead, there 
is nothing so good as pork, flour, beans, 
tea (or coffee) and salt. These are the 
mainstays of lumbermen, trappers, 
prospectors, miners and soldiers, who 
certainly know, if any men do, what 
kind of food the human machine needs 
to keep it up to the highest physical 
efficiency, and what will keep best in 
all weathers and stow most compactly. 
Anything added to these staples is a 
luxury, to be earried or not, according 


‘to one’s means of transportation. 


Many things that we crave in town 
would rank as ‘‘baby foods’’ in the 
woods, and rightly so, for they will not 
do to climb hills with, chop trees, pad- 
dle canoes, tote burdens, nor will they 
sustain the wilderness hunter from 
dawn to dusk. ‘‘ After a hearty break- 


fast of oatmeal,’’ says an experienced 
mountaineer, speaking of one of his 
eraft, ‘‘he will be ravenously hungry 
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in two hours, of cornmeal, after three 
hours, of bacon and bread, after four 
or five hours, while pork and beans will 
sustain him from six to ten hours and 
give the utmost:physical buoyaney and 
strength.’’* 

As a rule, however, one can add to 
the variety of this bill of fare by sub- 
stituting for some of the pork, flour 
and beans, some butter, concentrated 
soups, dried milk, cereals, evaporated 
vegetables, dried fruits, and he may 
add sugar, vinegar and a few other eon- 
diments, which, with game and _ fish, 
will enable him to dine sumptuously 
every day. Canned goods, however, 
and fresh vegetables, add enormously 
to the weights to be earried, owing 
chiefly to the water that is in them. 
This will be noticed in the ‘‘heavy’’ 
ration lists that follow. 

The United States Army ration is 
often taken as the standard of what 
men require in eamp and field. But it 
is more liberal than most campers need, 
the soldiers getting a rebate for food 
not used by them, and much being al- 
lowed for accidental waste. I am 
speaking now of the garrison ration. 
The army travel ration, which consists 
only of bread, canned beef, canned 
baked beans, roasted coffee and sugar, 
amounts to 2,8 ;pounds of solid food 
for one person one day. I will give in 
the next chapter four ration lists for 
four men two weeks, graded according 
as they travel, light or heavy, in warm 
weather or in cold. The quantities are 
sufficient without counting on game or 
fish. These lists are based upon my 
own experience. It has been my prac- 
tice for years to weigh personally, and 
note down at the time, the amount of 
provisions taken on my lone camping 
tours, as well as those taken by the va- 
rious parties that I have accompanied. 
and similarly to record the quantities 
left over at the end of the trip. I have 
also collected many ration lists com- 
piled by practical woodsmen, and have 
spent considerable time in studying and 
comparing them. They vary remark- 
ably, not so much in aggregate weights 
as in the proportions of this and that. 
* W. H. Wilcox, “The Rockies of Canada.” 
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On the whole, my own records have 
been of most assistance. 

It wilt be noticed that the cold- 
weather ration that I give is about one- 
third more liberal than that for warm 
weather, and that the addition is mostly 
in fatty and oily foods. A man who 
eats little fat meat when living in the 
city will find that when he travels hard 
in cold weather and sleeps in the open 
air his system will demand more fatty 
food. The experience of travelers in 
the far North bears out the results of 
scientific analysis, that foods contain- 
ing fats and oils are more nutritious 
and heat-producing than any others. 
But a steady diet of bread and bacon is 
likely to breed scurvy; so a supply of 
dried vegetables and fruits should be 
added. Men living in the open also 
develop a craving for sweets that is out 
of all proportion to what they experi- 
ence in town. I have allowed liberally 
for this, and also for the inereased 
consumption of coffee and tea that is 
the rule (owing somewhat to the fact 
that they lose strength from exposure 
to the air). 

Tobaeeo, for those addicted to it, 
should be considered a necessity; and 
an extra supply should be earried for 
presents, for it is always appreciated. 
A good brand of eut plug is best for 
outdoor smoking, as it holds fire well, 
burns ‘‘eool,’’ keeps well and does not 
blow out of one’s pipe with every puff 
of wind. About four ounces a week 
per man is a fair allowance for steady 
smokers. 

If butter is not taken, its weight in 
my ration lists should be substituted in 
pork. Similarly other substitutions 
may be made in the other components. 
Condiments will not be despised when 
the game and fish supply is low; they 
make a new dish out of yesterday’s 
leavings. 

A steady diet of baking-powder 
bread or biscuits will ruin the stomach 
if persisted in. Bread ean be raised 
with yeast powder and baked in the re- 
fleetor; otherwise one should vary his 
diet with unleavened bread of cornmeal 
or flour. Self-raising flour is more 
likely to spoil than plain flour, and it 
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will not do for thickening, gravies 
dredging, ete. Flour and cornmeal 
should be sifted before packing. 

Ham will keep, even in warm 
weather, if packed in a paper bag so as 
to keep out flies. It will keep indef. 
nitely if sliced, fried or boiled, and put 
up in tins with melted lard poured over 
it to keep out the air. Meat of any 
kind will quickly mould if packed in 
tins from which air is not exeluded, 

Butter will keep well in a hot eli- 
mate, with flavor little impaired, if 
thoroughly boiled, skimming off the 
scum as it rises till the melted butter is 
clear as oil, and then soldering it up in 
canisters. Another method, borrowed 
from the Indians, is to melt it with 
slippery elm bark, in the proportion of 
a drachm of the latter to a pound of 
butter, keeping them heated together a 
few minutes, and then straining off the 
fat. 

A frying fat superior to lard is made 
by melting together over a_ slow fire 
equal parts of lard and beef suet, and 
packing in a covered pail or pry-up 
tin. It will keep in any weather, has 
a higher melting point than lard, and 
tastes better than plain lard or bacon 
crease. 

Ground coffee should be put up in 
small tins. If in large canisters, it will 
lose strength rapidly from repeated ex- 
posure to air. On trips of more than 
three weeks it is better to carry the 
green berries, roast them in the frying- 
pan and pulverize by pounding in a 
bag. Tea is more bracing than coffee. 
Cocoa and chocolate have high nutri- 
tive value. 

Canned meats do well enough for a 
quick luneheon now and then, but are 
unwholesome and unappetizing for 
steady diet. Canned corned beef, how- 
ever, makes good hash. Some smoked 
herring and dried codfish might be sub- 
stituted for some of the meat. Ordi- 
nary canned soups are mostly water: 
get condensed soups. Soup from the 


‘aw materials can only be made in fixed 
camps, as they take half a day to pre- 
pare. 

Don’t depend upon buying fresh 
eggs, potatoes, ete., where you leave the 
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CAMPING 


railroad, unless you have been there 
before and are sure of the place’s re- 
sources. Eggs can be carried anywhere 
if packed in pasteboard boxes with 
compartments, then wrapped in thick 
folds of paper and stowed in wooden 
boxes. They will keep but a short time 
unless put in a cool place as soon as you 
get to camp, or unless they have been 
eoated with paraffin. 

In a small box or basket carry sepa- 
rately enough food for the meals to be 
eaten while traveling from the railroad 
to the first camping ground; it will 
save unpacking en route. 

Tar soap is best for campers’ use, 
since it makes a good lather in any 
kind of water, hard or soft, hot or cold. 
A light coat of its lather keeps off mos- 
quitoes. Take along a bar of naphtha 
soap for washing woolens; it can be 
used with cold water, and will save the 
flannels from shrinking. 

Directions for preparing emergency 
rations, jerked venison, pemmican and 
rockahominy or pinole, will be given in 
a future chapter. ; 


CHAPTER VI 
A TYPICAL OUTFIT—PACKING 

In the following outfit for four men 
in the wilderness such articles as should 
be dispensed with when the party is to 
travel light are starred. This is in- 
tended as a echeck-list, to be modified 
according to circumstances: 


EACH MAN 


Wear—Coat (khaki, ‘‘duxback’’ or 
gabardine). Knickers or Trousers 
(firm, closely woven gray kersey, 


tweed or homespun). Undershirt, 
Drawers, Stockings or Socks (woolen). 
Overshirt (gray flannel). Money Belt. 
Shoes (light leather hunting). Leg- 
gings (loden, or cloth puttees). Hat 
(smoke-colored felt, flannel sweat-band, 
ventilators). Neckerehief (gray silk). 
Belt and Sheath-knife. 

Carry—Rifle, Gun or Rod, in ease. 
*Camera. Field-glass. 


In Pockets — Purse. Jack-knife. 


Waterproof Match-box. Loose Matches. 
Pipe. 


Tobaeeo. Compass. Watch. 
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Map. Note-book and Pencil. IJland- 
kerchief. *Pocket Lens (?). 
In Pouch—Tomahawk (muzzled). 


Quart Pail, covered, containing Cup. 
Spoon and a snrall oiled silk bag each 
of Salt, Sugar, Tea. Lunch. Wallet, 
with fish lines, hone, ete. First-aid 
Packet. Hypodermic, ete. Mosquito 
Dope. Chloroform (?). Snow Gog- 
gles (?). Almanae. Time-table. Piece 
of Candle. Broken Shell Extractor 
(for rifle). Trapping Medicine (?). 

Pack—Sweater (heavy gray woolen). 
Poncho or Rubber Blanket. *Overalls. 
2 Undershirts (one of extra size). 
Drawers. 3 pairs Socks. 2 Handker- 
chiefs. Knit Cap. Buckskin Gloves or 
Gauntlets. Moceasins (if the trip is 
to be a long one take 3 pairs). Head 
Net. German Socks (?).  Lumber- 
man’s Rubbers (?), or *Waders, *Sou’- 
wester, *Slicker (?). The above in a 
waterproof canvas bag. 

Knapsack (or Pack 
teen (?). Ammunition. 
Rod. *Creel. Reel. Fishing Tackle. 
*Landing Net. *Minnow Pail. Min- 
now Net (can also be used as game 
bag). U. S. A. Mess Kit. Shelter 
Cloth. 20 feet braided cotton Wash- 
line, oiled. Blankets. Bed-tick. Pil- 
low-bag. Toilet-bag, fitted. *Razor 
and Strop. Toilet Paper. Repair Kit 
(for contents see Chap. III). Medi- 
eines. Brandy, 4 pint. Matches. 
Spare Pipe. Tobacco. Postal Cards. 
Folding Lantern and Candles. Shoe 
Grease. Spare Glasses (?). *Tripod. 
*Focusing Cloth. *Films. *Develop- 
ing and Printing Kits (?). 


Strap). Can- 
Cleaning 


COMPANY STORES 
*Poles and Pins. *Extra Fly. 
*Roll-up Table Top. 


Tent. 
*Ground Cloth. 


*Roll-up Shelves. *Camp Stools. 
*Axe. *File. “Whetstone. *Naiis 
and Tacks. *Serew Eyes. “Lantern. 
*Carbide. “Spade (?). *Auger (7). 
*Panel Saw, tied between 2 thin 
boards (?). *Prospecting Pick (?). 
*Cold Chisel (?). *Small Tools in 
roll-up ease. *Rope. Heavy Twine. 
Cheese-cloth. *Boards (?). *Hunts- 


4 Pails, with covers, 
*Folding Re- 


man’s Horn (?). 
nested. Frying-pan. 
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flector. *Wire Broilem 4 each Knives, 
Forks, Dessert Spoons, Plates, Cups. 


2 Tablespoons, handles bent. *Buteher 
Knife. Salt and Pepper Shakers. 
*Canvas Bucket, folding. *Canvas 


Wash Basin, folding. *Milk Pan (for 
kneading Dough). *Coffee Strainer. 
*Can-opener and Corkserew. *Fire 
Irons. Dish Rags and Towels. *Cook 
Book. *Thermometer (?). *2 Ibs. eaeh 
Alum and Saltpeter (for curing 
skins). 

If traveling in boats or eanoes, add a 
large sponge for bailing and cleaning, 
and a pound or two of beeswax for 
stopping leaks. 


RATION LISTS, FOUR MEN, TWO WEEKS. 


Veats, ete. 
Salt Pork..... 
Bacon 
SEES eae eee 
Corned Beef (canned)...... 
Concentrated Soups. . 
Fresh Eggs........ 
putter... ..... 
ee eee F 
Lard, or Frying Fat 
Dried Milk (or 


Condensed Milk, 8 eans, o7 


Bread, ete. 


NS a een, eee ane res 
a & | ee ee ee eae 

Fio@r ..... ter dae GE EES Sarees te PEN re re 
RN CMOUNOOT D5 5s one dosed! 1 seb pana 
I Mo as cg tas we wien ihn aloe in PUG Laas 
EER os rs crite. 5 enema rine e 
Ee le Gee er, io 


Macaroni Pasa eeiawe cts 
Baking Powder (Royal) 
Yeast Powder..... 


Vegetables. 
Potatoes (fresh) . es a 
(evaporated) ...... 
(fresa).. 
(fresh) .. 


Onions 
Carrots 
Beans 
ee 
Tomatoes (canned) 
Sweet Corn (canned)... 


Peas. . 


Beverages. 
Coffee (roasted, whole or 5 Ibs. ground) . 
ere 
Whitman’s Cocoa 
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STREAM 


If traveling by pack-train, add, be. 
sides horse trappings, a shoeing and 
pack-mending kit. 

If it is the-intention to build a cabin, 
add Broad Hatchet, Cross-cut 
Froe, 14-inch Framing Chisel, Window 
(glazed) or some translucent pareh- 
ment (see recipe hereafter), Hinges, 
Nails (ineluding wrought nails for bat- 
tening), and perhaps a Jack Plane, 
Mattock and Miner’s Shovel. If they 
can be transported take some Tin anda 
Soldering Set for making a vermin- 


Saw, 


proof chest; or 2 Wash Boilers (nest- 
ing). 
(56 RATIONS.) 
LIGHT. HEAVY. 
Winter. Sumner. Winter. 
, 10 Ibs. ; 10 Ibs. 
10 10 10 10 
i) 5 5D aD 
4 } 4 4 
I! 1%, ly, 1, 
as 5 (4 doz.) 5 
6 6 6 6 
] l l l 
3 3 
21, DY 21 21 
30 40 38 48 
: 5 5) 
5 5 . 
25 25 25 25 
3 10 3 10 
é3 3 3 
3 3 ] 3 
3 3 3 3 
] ] ] ] 
] ] ] ] 
3 tins. 3 tins. 
4] 51 1] 51 
ay 30 (1% bu.) 30 
4 4 sd cs 
4 6 4 6 
i a 2 2 
4 6 4 6 
4 4 4 j 
5 (2cans) 5 
21%, (lean) 2% 
16 20 51%, 55M, 
3 3 3 3 
1, \, 1/, 1 
1/, 1/, if, 1 
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LIGHT. HRAVY 
Sugar, etc. Summer. Winter Summer Winter 
Sugar CMMMEROBED 65.6 6 6:0:5.6 5s dons dciew see ecs 5 5 5 5 
Maple Sugar... ..- 60-00. e eect eee cece ees 5 5 - .. 
Maple POTD 5 ooo svncacsvccvsssesesecceses 3 (1 qt.) 6% gal. 
Preserves, Jam, Marmalade................. 5 5 
10 10 13 16 
Acids. : 
ED caw s-+ 2:7 51 siwloie- 4 :y9ib 0 99m: tle digneipisie iow es 1 (lpint) .. ] 
a IE ae ae nara ee are ry pe rae : 2 2 
See ee ti shccwse hoa oas ee Tepes 4 (2 doz.) 
sna 5 kde hele aun yaw eweiness me \/, 
A ] 6 3 
Fruits, ete. 
Evaporated Apples, Peaches, Apricots 2 4 2 2 
RS EE re Oe eee re eee er i 1 2 2 
SE eer i ] ] ] l 
Canned Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Pear . 10 (4eans) 10 
I ig dea Sis, wine eaeee s l ] ] ] 
5) 7 16 16 
Condiments. 
Salt (if allowing for curing skins, ete., take 
|? Sih Sele! ALE aoe ergio ae ob ae 2 2 2 2 
Pepper (white) .........-...-s20eescereeees 1 oz. 1 oz 1 oz. 1 oz. 
ESS a 1 ] ] ] 
Worcestershire Sauce.................ee000- 1 bot. 1 bot. 
Ne ag a Ered. an Lacoste Betioww ie | bot. 1 bot. 
EE 9 oo or el his Bids ae ee ie its ee x x 
 SPPeerrrer er re Pere te ee ree x x 
Parsley re eh ee a ee ee eee se ee ee ee en ee eee x x 
SN A ee ee ee Pere ee x x 
Er rT Oe ret ee x x 
PE INNES 55 ssi'w wie ig ol sinvsie 2,8 6'S Simuet ores x x 
21, 21, 5 5 
_ EST Rey e epraree ee 1083, Ibs. 1351, lbs. 1741, lbs. 1981, Ibs. 


Add Soap, Candles or Kerosene, Matches, 

Pack the pork, cheese and bread in 
parchment paper; the flour, meal, 
cereals, vegetables and dried fruits in 
bags; the butter, frying fat, coffee, tea, 
sugar and salt in pry-up tin cans. 
Some camp outfitters supply these 
small bags and tins of proper size to 
pack in waterproof provision bags of 
their own make, and it saves much 
trouble to buy them ready made. Label 
everything plainly, and especially the 
sugar and salt, so that one may not be 
taken for the other. Bottles should be 
packed in corrugated paper or in excel- 
sior. Mason jars are nice to pack but- 


ter, jam, ete., in, but they are heavy. 
When camp is reached the butter-tin 
or jar should be placed in a net or 
cheese-cloth bag to which a string is 
tied, and then dropped in a spring or 
cold brook, the string being tied to a 


Tobacco. 


tree so that a freshet may not carry the 
food away or bury it out of sight. 
Camp chests are very convenient, but 
they should be small, weighing not over 
50 or 60 pounds each when packed, so 
that one man ean easily handle them 
unassisted. If they are specially made, 
cottonwood is the best material (if 
thoroughly seasoned boards can be had 
otherwise it warps abominably). It 
is the strongest and toughest wood for 
its weight that we have, and will not 
splinter. For the ends and lids of 
small chests, 2-ineh stuff is thick 
enough, and 3-inech for the sides, bot- 
toms and trays. The bottom should 
have a pair of 8-inch cleats for risers 
and the top a similar pair to keep it 
from warping, unless the chests are to 
20 on pack animals. Strap hinges and 
hasp, a brass padlock and broad leather 
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end-straps (not drop-handles) should 
be provided, and the chest painted. 
The best size is 24 x 18 x 12 inches, this 
being convenient for canoes and pack- 
saddles. A pine grocery box of this 
size, with }-inch ends and 2-inch sides, 
top and bottom, weighs only 12 pounds, 
and will answer the purpose very well. 
Serew a wooden handle on each end, 
say 5x2 inches, with a_hand-hold 
gouged out of the under side. <A tin 
bread-box is convenient in a canoe for 
carrying the utensils and food used 
while traveling. 

As for methods of packing on one’s 
hack, none of them are easy. <A pack- 
basket is heavy and it chafes the back. 
It does not sit close to one’s back, and 
it is hard to keep your balance with a 
pack-basket, for if you slip or stumble 
it swings off to one side. On the other 
hand, it does not heat one’s back, as all 
knapsacks do, this being their chief 
fault. 

For some years I put my faith, as 
well as my tramping kit, in a Swiss 
riicksack (literally, back-sack), such as 
is used by all Alpine guides and moun- 
taineers. It is much easier to keep 
one’s balance with a riicksack than with 
a knapsack or pack-basket, because the 
weight is carried low, on the hips and 
against the small of the back, and it 
does not put so much strain on the 
shoulders and chest. Neither does it 
heat the bearer so much, for one does 
not perspire so freely in the lower part 
of his back as he does in the upper. 
But the strain of a riicksack falls upon 
the most sensitive part of the back, the 
spine and kidneys, and this wears a 
man out quicker than if he carried his 
burden higher. The lower end of one’s 
pack should net extend much below the 
middle of the back. For ordinary pur- 
poses the soft canvas knapsack now 
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used by our regular army is about the 
best carrier that I know of, but I pre 
fer broad, padded straps of girth we 
bing to the leather ones, which fatter 
cut into one’s shoulders, especially 
when wet. There are good war-bagg 
and pack sacks also on the market, very 
useful and comfortable, and to be ree 
ommended. 

For bulky ana heavy burdens a pack 
strap or harness should be used, in 
combination with a pack-cloth. The 
head-band relieves much of the strain 
on the shoulders and makes it easier 
for the packer to breathe. 

When a man is unaccustomed to 
heavy packing he should go slow, in 
more senses than one. It is folly to 
stagger along to the point of exhaus- 
tion merely out of false pride. Take it 
easy, and let time take eare of itself. 
You will gain strength rapidly if you 
do not push yourself too hard at first. 

Cheek off every article in the outfit 
as it is stowed, and keep the inventory 
for future reference. 

There are several things to be looked 
after in good season before starting. 
If your shoes are new, oil them and 
break them in. If your rifle is new, do 
not dream of carrying it into the wil- 
derness until you have ‘‘sighted it up,”’ 
testing the elevations at various ranges, 
and making sure that the sights are ae- 
curately aligned. If your fishing tackle 
is old, overhaul and test it thoroughly. 
If you have a hollow tooth, get it filled. 
Pare your nails closely, or they will 
soon be badly broken. Get your hair 
cropped short. See that you have 
good supply of small change when you 
start. Don’t earry off your buneh of 
keys. Be on hand early at the station 
and see to it personally that your hum- 
ble but precious duffle all gets aboard. 

And now, bon voyage! 
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ay SAINT RAYMOND, THE STARTING POINT 
self, ‘ . 
you UP THE BATISCAN 
irst. 
itfit By Paddle and Portage Into the Far Northern Wilderness of Quebec 
ory 

By ALEXANDER HUNTER 
ked 
ng. WE had permission from the Ca- large room only on the ground floor, 
ind nadian authorities to hunt, and in the center is a huge stove to re- 
do fish and explore the wilderness which mind the visitor that winter is dom- 
vil- surrounds the great Lake Batiscan, inant through much of the house- 
)y and which is peopled only by a sparse  holder’s life. Sustenance is obtained 
es, handful of poaching Montagnais. We from hunting, trapping and fishing, for 
ac- dropped as from a balloon into a little crops cannot mature. 
‘le village where the customs, language and Our mission here was to obtain 
ly. dress of the populace have undergone guides. We engaged Martel, the most 
c, searee any change since the little com- famous hunter in the province, and his 
ill pany of resolute French Huguenots fifteen-year-old son, Jean. Martel 
ur stopped there in the wilds, a century hired two Montagnais Indians to pilot 
i and a half before Wolfe came to storm us through the lake region, and we pre- 
vu Quebec. With axe and musket and pared to start on the morrow. We had 
of spade the rude hamlet was fashioned, heard much of the abundance of game 
n and they blessed it and ealled it Saint and the unusually large trout that were 
i Raymond. There to-day, even as then, to be found in the country ahead of 
1. the good pere is guide, counsellor and us, so were impatient to be off. We had 








friend to all. The men, weather-beaten 
and sinewy, are thin and of dark com- 
plexion ; the maidens, in their simple vi- 
vacity, have the poise of their Parisian 
cousins, while winter winds nor summer 
suns, homely dress, nor simple fare, 
have stolen from them any of that 
nameless charm which the French girls 
possess. The houses are alike, generally 
one story with a loft. All have one 


before us the last week in August and 
the whole month of September. 

Martel consulted with the Indians 
and returned to say that there were two 
ways of reaching Lake Batiscan. One 
was to simply follow the streams until 
we should strike the Batisecan river, 
then paddle on up to the lake, a tor- 
tuous, tiresome trip. The other plan 
was to take the train to a point some 
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sixty miles from the village, and then 
take our way through the numerous 
lakes, making portages where 
sary. Benson promptly agreed to the 
latter plan. Our guide called his re- 
luetant boy away from his courting of 
a petite, golden-haired girl, apparently 
his own age. Martel said she was an 
English girl who lived with the good 
father. 

Jean’s little sweetheart shyly waved 
us bon voyage at the station the next 
day, and at noon we got down from the 
train at a wild mountain gorge. It was 
the first time either of us had been in 
Canada, all our former trips having 
been into the Southern swamps, save 
one into the Indian Territéry. This 
high country, where the lakes were 
some 2.000 feet above sea level, Was a 
revelation to us. 

Within the hour we had everything 
in tle two canoes and were afloat on 4 
beautiful lake, from the shores of which 
the mountains towered almost to the 
clouds. I was surprised to see a birch- 
bark canoe, of the same unaltered pat- 
tern that the Indians have used for 
ages, easily transporting a load of 500 
pounds. Truty the birch tree was put 
by nature in just the right place, as was 
the palm on the plains ind the date tree 
in the desert. The skin of the bireh 
canoe can weather the rush of a rapid 
which would destroy any other eraft. 

Steadily the guides plied their pad- 
dles and the canoes swept on, side by 
side, in silence, save for the gentle rip- 
ple under their advancing bows and the 
ceeasional click of a paddle against a 
gunwale. The sun slipped below the 
western peaks and the lake reflected 
the amethyst glow of the darkening 
sky. I studied Martel’s sturdy son, 
who swung the bow paddle in the other 
canoe; Benson was now asking him 
questions about the fishing ahead of us, 
whieh he answered in good English. 
Dusk drew on and Martel picked a 
camp site. We carried no tent, but Joe, 
the younger of the two Indians—per- 
haps he was rather a quarter-French— 
proved an adept at lodge-making and 
soon had a bark lean-to constructed. Its 
floor he quickly carpeted with fragrant 


neces- 
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STREAM 


browse, brought by his partner, while 


Martel and his boy prepared the supper § 


of fried bacon, hard-tack, canned to. 
imatoes and coffee. The latter proved 
so weak, however, that Benson unbend- 
ed to brew a fresh pot, which was thor. 
oughly worth while. After supper we 
smoked and talked with Jean, while 
Martel conversed in low tones with the 
clder Indian. Joe seemed a sullen fel. 
low and early made his bed; I had no 
liking for his dark face and evil eyes, 
handsome though he was. But he was 
proving, as Martel had promised, a 
vood woodsman. 

In three days we were on the Batis. 
can river. Meanwhile we had made a 
five-mile mountain portage, several 
shorter had threaded innumer. 
able tiny lakes and an_ oceasional 
stream, and had made the acquaintance 
of the dreaded black fly and his myriad 
spiteful brothers, were on the Indian 
river for a few miles, and we crossed in 
their order Lake Moose and Lae des 
Chieats, the latter lake being as far as 
Martel had ever been. Shortly before 
reaching Lake Moose and while tiread- 
ing a small creek we came upon a sue 
cession of beaver dams. Our zuides 
were sorely tempted to lay over t > trap 
a few, Martel saying their hides were 
worth four dollars apiece in Quebee; 
but the one restriction imposed on us 
by the authorities had been that we 
were not to disturb the beaver. The 
Indian Joe was disposed to be mutinous 
and sulked for a day thereafter because 
I gave him to understand, through 
Jean, that he was not running the expe- 
dition. My dislike for him had in- 
creased each day; while, to my annoy- 
ance, Benson had taken a liking for 
him. Then, too, while I had every con- 
fidence in the boy, Jean, my friend 
would have none of him. This was un- 
usual, to say the least, for ordinarily 
we disagreed upon nothing save the 
relative sport-producing proclivities of 
his rifle and my fly-rod. 

At last the steady play of the paddles 
earried us out from the confines of the 
narrow, roek-bound river, upon. the 
most glorious sheet of water I had ever 
beheld. ‘‘Le Batiscan!’’ cried the 


ones ; 
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guides, and I gazed enthralled at the 
panorama before me. ; 

I doubt if a lovelier sheet of water in 
so magnificent a setting could be found 
anywhere else on earth. The great hills 
reared their granite masses far into the 
ether, their pinnacles lost in the sum- 
mer clouds. The Alleghanies and Blue 
Ridge of my native state were as mole 
hills in comparison to these mighty 
mountains. 

The guides worked like Trojans that 
evening, and at dark my friend and I 
oecupied a real wigwam, made of sheets 
of birch bark overlapping each other 
around the poles. The capabilities of 
the bark tepee to resist rain were well 
demonstrated, for there was a steady 
downpour all through the night. Our 
wigwam leaked very little. 

The morning proved cheerless and 
uncomfortable, with a drizzling rain 
which made the guides disposed to sit 
under shelter and keep a big fire going. 
Benson and I took one of the canoes and 
went a-trouting. Finding a promising 
rivulet coming down from the moun- 
tainside, we tied the canoe and proceed- 
ed up the course of the brook until we 
came to a succession of eascades, when 
we commeneed to fish the pools. It was 
hard work. There was such a tangle of 
branches that it was difficult to get a 
east; driftwood lay across the pools in 
all directions, and the rocks, made slip- 
pery from the spray, kept us sliding 
and falling much of the time. Yet it 
was a real pleasure to fish where a line 
had never been east before. In every 
deep pool where we could manage to 
drop a fly, the strike was quick and cer- 
tain, and most of the fish were unus- 
ually large for brook trout, and most 
beautifully colored. We whipped this 
stream fer several hours, and were only 
stopped by a big waterfall and steep 
cliffs that made further progress impos- 
sible. We made our way back with in- 
finite care, each of us with a long 
string of fish. 

We next decided to explore some of 
the surrounding lakes, leaving Jean in 
charge of the camp. The boy had sev- 


eral trout flies and a few yards of line, 
so T left him my lancewood rod, first in- 
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structing him in its use and cautioning 


him to be very careful with it. He 
eaught the hang of it right from the 
first, and was greatly delighted. Ben- 
son advised me to say good-bye to the 
rod. We left camp early, taking the 
canoes, our rods, guns and two days’ ra- 
tions, and crossed a mountain spur at 
the end of the lake, making a portage 
of several miles. We entered several 
small lakes, catching here and there a 
fish, but none comparing with the great 
lake trout. If there are other fish than 
trout in those lakes we never hooked 
any. One lake which we entered amply 
compensated us for our long portage: 
it was one vast breeding-ground for the 
waterfowl. Human intelligence could 
not have chosen a more isolated spot 
than this lake, hemmed in as it was by 
walls of rock that seemed to touch the 
sky. The lake was literally alive with 
ducks—redheads, shovellers, mallards, 
pintails, black ducks, divers and the 
beautifully dressed summer ducks. 
What interested us most was the funny 
little ducklings which paddled in 
swarms around us. Most of the grown 
ducks took wing on our approach, but 
the little fellows swam unconcernedly 
about within ten feet from the canoes. 
We did not shoot any of them. 

Leaving this interesting lake we en- 
tered a broad creek, and on turning a 
sharp bend we surprised a herd of eari- 
bou. They were on a marshy shallow. 
perhaps a hundred yards from shore, 
and busily feeding. Their lookout gave 
the alarm, and in a moment nothing re- 
mained of them save the cireling wave- 
lets of muddy water which they 
churned up in their rush for the sereen- 
ing forest. Neither Benson nor I fired. 
Martel said the caribou would no doubt 
return to the same place to feed at day- 
break, so, it being the first day of Sep- 
tember, we hurried back for a mile or so 
and bivouacked. 

Before day we were at the same spot 
on the lake, awaiting with beating 
hearts the coming down of dawn, and 
the earibou. It was a beautiful sight to 
watch the day break; first the moun- 
tain-tops glistened, then shone with a 
spectral glow which broadened, bright- 
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ened and deepened until the far rocks 
and boulders were clearly distinct, 
while the valleys were still enshrouded 
in gloom. As it beeame broad day 
there emerged from the woods a herd 
of caribou. They came directly towards 
us. We were lying down in the canoes, 
and I, to rest my rifle on the bow of our 
canoe, was perforce stretched at full 
length on top of the bow paddler, the 
Indian Joe, who was on his face in the 
bottom. The agreed signal to fire was 
a low whistle from me. Nearer and 
nearer came the unsuspecting game. 
When they were not more than sixty 
yards away I picked a careful aim on 
one of the bulls on the right of the herd, 
sighted behind the shoulder, and gave 
the signal. At that moment the reeum- 
bent Joe beneath me emitted a heaving 
cough which upset my aim as I pulled 
the trigger. I literally rolled out of the 


canoe into the shallow water, and to my 
chagrin I saw that the bull I had fired 
at was running with the herd towards 
shore, while the one Benson had picked 
was kicking in its death struggle. I 


fired again as the earibou reached the 
timber, but it was too late. I was be- 
side myself with anger, for I was sure 
it had been nothing less than a dirty 
Indian trick. Joe coughed again and 
pretended not to understand that he 
had done anything out of the way. Of 
course, it was a perfectly natural thing 
for a guide to cough, but not at such a 
time. Benson, however, did not agree 
with me, and there was nothing to do 
but pocket my wrath. 

The guides soon had the skin and 
head and the choicest parts of the dead 
bull in Benson’s canoe, when we re- 
turned to camp well pleased with the 
success of our trip—except for myself. 
I had to content myself with the fact 
that Jean had not broken my rod, but 
to the contrary, had a fine mess of trout 
awaiting us. When we were alone I 
told him the reason I had missed my 
caribou, and the little chap’s fine show 
of anger was balm indeed for my 
wounded feelings. He said Joe was a 
had Indian, and he dropped into the 
soft patois of the habitan to curse him, 
lest I should think less of him. I 
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caught, also, more than once a keen log 
of disapproval in Martel’s eyes as Jo 
made himself free about camp and jy 
his canoe. 

Eight days after our arrival at Batis 
can we were ready to start on our home 
ward journey. We made our way § 
the Indian river, where we recover@l 
our tinned stuff, which we had cach@ 
there. Then we sped swiftly on 
the current to the Batisean ri 
where, after camping q night, we s 
several hours of bliss in fishing from 
the rocks, for trout so ravenous that ® 
often hooked two at a time. Then 
drifted on down the river, the guid@ 
at our request, seldom using their pa 
dles, save to guide the canoes. We 
watched an endless series of lovely pam 
oramic views glide past us, as it wem 
the canoes being so steady that the 
shores seemed to move. It was due to 
this silent drifting that we came om 
late afternoon upon a lordly bull moose, 
standing sentinel-like upon a sand-bar 
searee fifty yards ahead of us, his great 
form silhouetted against the darkening 
sky. My rifle, unhappily, was in its 
ease. Benson had his ready, however, 
and quickly made shift to use it. Then 
a surprising thing happened. Benson 
was busy working with the rifle fora 
second, as I supposed throwing a car 
tridge into the chamber; for he made it 
a rule to never have a cartridge in the 
chamber unless he was hunting. Ina 
second he threw the rifle down in the 
bottom of the canoe in front of him and 
swore with a vehemence I never would 
have expected from him. The moose 
vanished. Benson said someone had 
been fooling with his rifle, for there was 
a broken shell in the chamber; he ae 
eused Jean. The boy replied hotly that 
he had not touched it, whereupon Ben 
son told him point blank that he lied; 
for had we not heard a rifle shot at 
camp that morning while we were fish 
ing from the rocks? Jean answered 
him nothing, but told me aside that it 
was Joe who had been fooling with the 
rifle—he had shot at a muskrat. I said 
nothing, and so the incident wa 
dropped, although Benson sulked for 
day thereafter. I did not say anything 
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BEAUDET STATION, THE END OF THE CRUISE 


further to my friend about the matter, 
but resolved to do so when the trip was 


over. 
It was a lovely autumn day when we 
drifted down to where the Batisean 


contracted in width so that the current 
was swift and broken here and there by 
little eddies, showing where there were 
hidden rocks a few inches below the 
surface. The guides 1 »w roused them- 
selves, their eyes brightened, and they 
grasped their paddles firmly. The 
river quickly assumed a_ perceptible 
slope and we slipped downward with an 
easy velocity which was both exhilarat- 
ing and alarming; for ahead of us 
where the river narrowed the water was 
boiling and surging, and ugly points of 
rocks were everywhere visible. It 
seemed madness to attempt to run a 
frail bark canoe burdened with three 
men and a couple of hundred pounds 
of duffle through that dangerous fall. 
The thought flashed through my mind 
that, should we upset, there would be 
small chance of getting out alive. I 
took off my shoes: I had found my feet 
too tender for moccasins. My canoe 
was in the lead; I looked around and 
saw Benson’s Indians holding back for 
us to get through the rapid before they 
entered it. I looked ahead. The waters 


were churned into white foam and the 
air was thick with flying spume. A big 
log, some fifty yards ahead of us, was 
performing a devil’s dance as it went 
down, jumping, turning and leaping at 
times end over end. 

**Sit still!’’ cried Martel to me, and 
then he shrieked to his son in the bow, 
‘““Arrete! arrete doucement!’’ We 
were almost on a rock and the canoe 
quivered and then slowly eased off. I 
could feel the point of the stone grate 
along the bottom, the thick bireh bark 
yielding to the impact. Had the canoe 
turned broadside to the current it 
would have been all over with us. On 
we flew, and above the howl of the an- 
ery waters came Martel’s shrill cries to 
the sturdy boy in the bow: ‘‘En ar- 
riére! Allez! Gauche! Droit! A trav- 
ers! Advancez!’’ Jean obeyed as stead- 
ily and stanchly as an old guide, and 
when at last the canoe sped like an ar- 
row into the calm water below without 
having shipped a drop, the proud fath- 
er bent forward, and, reaching over me, 
tapped the shoulder of the lad with his 
paddle, saying, ‘‘Tout bien, mon fils!”’ 
(Very good, my son). 

Turning, we watched the descent of 
Benson and his Indians. It seemed 
they would never come through safely, 
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and I was really alarmed. I had small Two days later we reached the: rail. 
confidence in the Indians, though in — road, when a short walk brought us ¢ 
reality they were excellent canoemen. Beaudet station. Our train came af 
In a few seconds they were alongside, midnight, when we bid our guid 

however, with Benson wiping the a hearty farewell. To Jean I gave m 
dampness from his forehead. Martel laneewood rod and a good reel. Benson 


dispelled our serious thoughts: gave him a five-dollar gold piece anj 
‘*M’sieu,’’ said he, ‘‘his breeches, is it told him to spend a part of it for some. 
wet? L’eau, she’ll come hinside?”’ thing for Suzanne. 


MAY FADDER 


May fadder hay ban offul sport vhen 
hay ban, joung lak may 

Ay bat hay ban a terror from vhat Ay 
har hem say 

Hay talling Unele Ole vonee in vords 
sum fearful sound, 

Vhen hay shoot saxty iexen ducks von 
mile across a pond. 


Hay say hay chasing gret. beeg bear for 
feefty hour or so, 

At last hay eatech hem by de vool an 
kill hem vid von blow. 

Ilay say hay vent for fishing vonee out 
by a leetle creek, 

Hay hoohk a feesh so beeg an strong 
hay fight for voost a veek. 


Tlay say hay hunting vonee for deer— 
tree day hay have no grub, 

A tousand volves come chasing hem 
hay kill ’em vid a elub. 

An many odder tings hay done vhen 
hay ban joung lak may, 

Yee Cracker! Ay vish Ay could ban so 
eude Ay har hem say. 


But vhen Ay asking Ole vonee hay grab 
me opp an laugh, 

An say may .derned ol’ fadder ban fill- 
ing may vid chaff. 

Yee Cracker! how Ay vish lak hem 
mayself kan run an valk! 

Yee Cracker! how Ay vish som day lak 
hem mayself kan talk! 


—Norman H. Crowél 
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AFTER THE AMBER-JACK 


Keen Sport in Sea Fishing at Palm Beach, Florida 


By WM. LAWRENCE GREEN 


T seems strange to me that more has 
not been written about the amber- 
jack, for he is one of the gamest of our 
sea fishes. On the east coast of Florida, 
where he is found in goodly numbers, 
he gives excellent sport to those anglers 


willing to put in a number of years 
more trying to beat the new record. 
While speaking of the weight. of these 
fish I will give a few measurements of 
some I killed during the month of 
Mareh, 1904: Number one: length, 46 





who enjoy large fishing, and who have _ inches; girth, 24 inches; weight, 34 

the patience to try it day after day, un- pounds. Number two: length, 50 

til a favorable one comes. inches; girth, 26 inches; weight, 4214 

These fish run from twenty-five to pounds. Number three: length, 60 
= PAE | aT aL, 5 a 














FISHING IN 


one hundred pounds, but the largest I 
have had the good fortune to kill 
weighed 8114 pounds. I got this fish 
last March, and it held the record for 
rod and reel at Palm Beach until my 
friend, Mr. J. B. Caldwell, killed one 
this year weighing 92 pounds—in fact, 
I received his telegram only a few days 
before this writing. So I have had to 
relinquish the record to a better man 
and a bigger fish—for the present at 
least. I am quite willing to say, how- 
ever, that a ‘‘jack’’ weighing 92 
pounds is a hard proposition to beat. 
However, to your enthusiastic fisher- 
man there is no such word as fail. 
Having taken five years to reach my 
record fish (and in that time I killed 
many ‘‘jacks’’ which ran up to sixty 


and seventy pounds in weight), I am 


A 


HEAVY SEA 


girth, 30 inches; weight, 6714 

Number four: length, 61 
girth, 32 inches; weight, 77 

Number five: length, 60 
inches; girth, 35 inches; weight, 8114 
pounds. These measurements were 
taken from a lot of about twenty-five 
fish, and give an idea of their size. 
They are a_ beautiful fish when first 
taken from the water, their bluish- 
green backs, silvery sides and bellies at 
that time being exceptionally hand- 
some. Later, they turn a purplish col- 
or on the back and their sides lose their 
lustre. 

Should the reader wish to look up the 
habits of these fish as technically treat- 
ed by the ichthyologists, and with which 
I shall not deal in this paper, let him 
read in Jordan and Evermann’s 


inches ; 
pounds. 
inches ; 
pounds. 
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MR. GREEN AND HIS LARGEST AMBER-JACK 
*‘American Food and Game fishes,”’ 
on the amber-fish, or Coronado, as it is 
called on the Pacifie coast. Also in W. 
H. Grege’s book of ‘* How, Where and 
When to Catch Fish on the East Coast 
of Florida’’ is an interesting account of 
the ‘‘jack.’’ For anyone going to Flor- 
ida | commend by all means a copy of 
Mr. Grege’s book. These authors call 
the ‘‘jack’’ the amber-fish (Seriola la- 
landi), and the amber-jack (Seriola 
dumerili) of the same family and very 
closely allied. This latter fish is not so 
large, nor is he quite so slender in 
shape; both varieties are found off the 
Florida coast, and are in common 
known as ‘‘jacks,’’ there being so little 
difference between them. 

I have caught these fish from the iron 
pier at Palm Beach from boats an- 
chored near the same, and at Lake 
Worth inlet at Palm Beach; also out- 
side of Biscayne bay (Miami) near 
Fowey Rock light. But [ still hold, in 
spite of what a few others say, that the 
**jack’’ fishing par excellence is from 
the boats anchored a short distance 
from the pier at Palm Beach,—provid- 
ing, of course, that weather conditions 
are equal. And after all, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, so I am 
safe in saying that I have found this 
the case. 


One ean eateh these fish either by 


trolled or still fishing with live bait, 
but the former is seldom or never prac- 
tised at Palm Beach, and it is from the 
boats off the pier, as I before men- 
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tioned, that the successful angler makes 
his best catches. One morning, with 
Mr. J. B. Caldwell, we killed six in less 
than two hours, their total weight being 
282 pounds. This was the record 
catch for two rods up to that time, and 
{ think it still holds. A good catch was 
made on Lake Worth inlet last winter 
a year ago by three gentlemen, when, 
in a day’s fishing, they took, I think, a 
total of sixteen; but they were smaller 
fish, and the total weight was never 
actually taken on the seales. 

The best time for fishing generally 
is when the tide is about half flood, and 
then on to the top of the same, as the 
fish seem to come in from the reefs and 
the Gulf Stream. It is a curious faet 
that with these fish, the same as with 
the tarpon, a slight drop in the tem- 
perature and the wind going ‘round to 
the north or northeast, the fishing is 
over (I am speaking of the east coast 
of Florida) until the wind goes back 
to the right quarter and the warmer 
days bring the ‘‘jacks’’ in again from 
the Gulf Stream, where they seem to go 
to remain until the conditions inshore 
suit them. 

To those who have killed the amber- 
jack what I say here may seem super- 
fluous. To those who have not, it may 
prove of some interest, and also spur 
on some enterprising angler who, up to 
this time, has been too well satisfied 
with small fishing to tackle a ‘‘ jack.’’ 

The best bait are ‘‘spots,’’ although 
they take ‘‘grunts,’’ ‘‘sailors’ choice,” 
and ‘‘blue runners’’ very well, and | 
have used small live mackerel with 
creat suecess—but these latter are hard 
to get when you want them. For a rod, 
a light tarpon rod is the best, with a 
greenheart or iron-wood tip, and in- 
dependent butt, weight, eighteen to 
twenty ounces. You should have 600 
feet of No. 18 or 21 line, and number 
9/0 O. S. hooks, with 18-inch wire 
snood and swivel. Have a regular tar- 
pon reel, with click and drag, and set 
the latter at about five pounds. Now 
you are ready for business. 

As the tide suits, about six-thirty on 
this particular morning, and your boat- 
man sends word he has six or eight good 
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AFTER THE 


lively ‘‘spots,’’ you gather up your rod, 
gaff, and other amber-jack impedi- 
ments, and go down to the beach, where 
you find your boat and two negroes 
awaiting you. Your ‘‘spots’’ are in a 
large tin tub, in fresh salt water, and 
they look as if a ‘‘jack’’ ought to take 
one of them. The sun is shining bright- 
ly, the sky and water of that particular 
blue one only sees in Southern latitudes, 
the ocean quiet, except for the long 
swell setting in from the southeast, and 
just ripple enough for what is consid- 
ered good fishing on the ocean. You 
are pushed out through the light surf 
(you can board your boat from the 
steps on the pier), and are rowed some 
three or four hundred yards from the 
beach, and a few hundred feet from 
the pier (the south side is best) and 
drop anchor. Hooking a ‘‘spot”’ 
through the back (a third of his length 
from the tail,—so he can swim nicely), 
end taking both click and drag off your 
reel, you make a fairly long east. Then 
you sit down to wait. Perhaps it will 
be five minutes, ten minutes, half an 
hour, possibly an hour, and perhaps 
you will return as empty handed as you 
started out, after three hours’ fishing. 
Here is where the old angler’s trained 
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patience stands him in good stead. But 
this morning things are different, you 
have just turned in your seat to give 
your boatman a little plain advice about 
getting in the anchor a great deal 
quicker, if you have a strike, than he 
did the last time (for most of the Flor- 
ida darkies are remarkable for their 
slowness, no matter how good boatmen 
they may be in the surf, ete.), when 
your bait makes several dashes and you 
know, or rather feel, that a ‘‘jack”’ is 
after him. Then away goes your line, 
faster and faster. Ten, twenty, thirty 
feet you let go, and then, putting on 
both elick and drag, you strike him 
hard, for you have a ‘‘jack;’’ and now 
the fight is on. Up comes your anchor 
(your darkey is doing better to-day 
and you are glad you talked plainly to 
him), one man takes the oars and pulls 
out of the way of the other boats, to 
give you all the room necessary, for if 
he is a big fish he will take out 400 feet 
of line, and perhaps more. You are 
fighting him now for all you are worth. 
Sometimes you turn him and get him 
going in the other direction, when of 
a sudden he tires of this, whirls ‘round 
and starts off again, straight away from 
you, making your reel sing. In spite 
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of your finger-stalls, you must keep 
your fingers away from the line, or you 
will have no use for them for sometime 
to come. And now you have both click 
and drag on, and both thumbs pressed 
hard on the thumb check, yet you ean- 
not stop your fish. He is a big one 
and no mistake. Now he gives a num- 
ber of hard jerks, trying his best to 


AND 


STREAM 


ginning of the end. Now you reel jn, 


and finally you bring your fish up care. & 


fully alongside, your man gaffs hin 
handsemely, and the oarsman helps to 
haul him in, and he is dumped in the 
bottom of the boat, a good seventy. 
pounder. You have had _ thirty-five 
minutes’ hard fight with him, and 
probably more. 








THE 


BEACH 


break away; but he is well hooked, and 
if you don’t snub him so hard as to 
part your tackle you will get him. 
After twenty minutes’ hard work, if 
he is your first ‘‘jack,’’ your back be- 
gins to ache, and your fingers feel as if 
they had been squeezed in a vice; but 
this is the best part of the fight. So 
**buck up,’’ and go at him again, drop- 
ping the tip of your rod towards your 
fish, and keeping a taut line all the 
time. You draw up on your rod and 
take in a few feet of line, repeating this 
whenever the fish will allow it, and so 
the fight goes on, until your line slack- 
ens up a bit, and gradually you work 
him in toward your boat. He now 
struggles less, and as he nears the boat 
you can see him swimming along on the 
surface, and no doubt followed by two 
or three other ‘‘jaecks;’’ now and then 
his white belly shows as he turns over. 
You eall for the gaff, but just as he is 
within a few yards of the boat he 
changes his mind and off he goes again. 
Another fight, and you go through the 
same performance; but this is the be- 











PALM BEACH 


Should this be your first amber-jack, 
you say, “‘I’ll have him mounted, and 
take him home ;’” but if you are an old 
hand (you have had several mounted), 
you say, ‘‘Ile is a corker, row back to 
where I hooked him.’’ You will bait 
up and try again, but three or four of 
these fish in a morning are quite 
enough exercise to last all day, I can 
assure you. 

Again, you are not always so for- 
tunate, and after hooking a fine fish 
and fighting him for ten or twenty min- 
utes, your hook pulls out, or the line, 
perhaps a bit frayed, parts, and with 
that last tug and a splash, he is gone. 
You repair the damage, and try again; 
and so it goes; sometimes one boat takes 
the fish and you, anchored near, get 
nothing. But all this is in the day’s 
work. There is yet a deal of sport, and 
lots of expectation; and great is the 
satisfaction when you do strike an am- 
ber-jack, fight and land him. Your 
morning has been well spent, and you 
agree that amber-jack fishing on the 
east cost of Florida is not bad sport. 
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OUR. FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 


XX VI.—The Graylings 


By 


NTIL recently the graylings were 
classified as only a generie form 
of the salmon family of fishes, but the 
dissecting knife of the ichthyologist has 
found some spines on their ribs and an 
adjustment of the bones of the head 
that does not occur in the recognized 
salmonids, and presto! our beautiful 
Thymallus becomes a Thymallida—a 
distinct family from which all other 
salmons are excluded. 

There are three graylings in North 
American waters, none of which, how- 
ever, are indigenous to any waters east 
of the Alleghany mountains. The typi- 
cal species is represented by the Arctic 
graylings—Thymallus signifer, the gen- 
erie title being an ancient one, con- 
ferred upon it because of the odor of 
thyme that its body diffused (a quality 
which the grayling of this generation 
certainly does not possess) ; the specifie 
name, signifer, from its large and re- 
splendent dorsal fin or flag. 

The Aretie grayling was first found 
in the streams flowing into the Aretie 
Ocean, by Sir John Franklin in 1819, 
and Midshipman Back of the expedi- 
tion was the first angler to take them 
with an artificial fly; hence the fish is 
frequently called ‘‘Back’s graylemg;”’ 
by the voyageurs of the extreme North- 
west it is known as the poisson bleu. 
The coloration of this grayling is ex- 
tremely beautiful: the back is dark, the 
sides purplish gray, and the belly dark- 
ish gray with irregular whitish blotches. 
The head is tinged with brown, and a 
blue marking or shading appears on 
each side of the lower jaw. The dorsal 
fin is high and long, the upper and 
backward range of the posterior and 


bifid rays extending as far as the adi- 
pose fin. A dark grayish color pervades 
this imposing flag with paler irregular 
markings and cross rows of deep blue 
spots, edged with lake-red. 


Wm. C 


HARRIS 


The seeond species of graylings 
(Thymallus tricolor) is the one found 
only in Michigan waters, but now grad- 
ually disappearing, owing to the depre- 
dation of the trout upon its spawn and 
fry, the grayling spawning in the 
spring—a time when fontinalis is re- 
covering from its winter torpor and 
eager for food of any kind. Doubtless 
more fatal to the increase or preserva- 
tion of the grayling than even the trout, 
is the lumbering on the rivers of Michi- 
gan in the spring of the year; the eggs 
are torn from the beds, dispersed and 
destroyed, by the rapidly descending 
logs, in the comparatively shallow gray- 
ling streams. 

The Michigan grayling is similar mn 
coloration to its Aretie congener, but 
with more varied beauty in the hues 
of its dorsal fin, which has ‘‘a black line 
along its base, then a_ rose-colored, 
blackish and rose-colored, the last stripe 
being continued as a row of spots.”’ 
Above these lines there row of 
dusky green spots, then a row of mi- 
nute rose-colored ones, then a_ broad 
dusky area, the middle part of the fin 
being tipped with rose. The height, 
length and iridescent beauty of this fin 
will serve as marks of identification. 

The Montana grayling (Thymallus 
montanus) is a subspecifie or varietal 
form of the Michigan grayling, and is, 
I think, inferior to that fish in beauty 
of coloration, as it certainly is in the 
heighth and length of the dorsal fin. 
Unlike it, however, it is now success- 
fully raised by artificial processes, and 
is being very generally introduced into 
the waters of the Eastern states, more 
particularly in those of New England. 
It seems to be a somewhat stronger fish 
than the Michigan grayling, but is not 
as game on the rod, never in my experi 
ence leaping on a slack line, into the 
air—a true test of a game fish—but 


is a 
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making deeper, longer and more obstin- 
ate surges in its efforts to free the hook. 
The coloration, although less iridescent 
and varied than its more Eastern rela- 
tive, surpasses in beauty that of any 
other of our stream game fishes. Its 
dorsal fin is of a general dusky green 
shading, with three rows of bright 
orange spots, somewhat irregular in po- 
sition, and faintly ocellated and ob- 
long in shape, and ‘‘ placed obliquely ;’’ 
the fin is edged with bright orange- 
brown. It is indigenous only to Mon- 
tana, being most numerous in the upper 
regions of the Madison, Gallatin and 
Jefferson rivers, which meet near the 
town of Gallatin, and form the head 
waters of the Missouri river. « 

Francis Francis, angling editor of 
The London Field, in one of his delight- 
ful essays on fish, stated his opinion 
that ‘‘if the trout be the gentleman of 
the streams, the grayling was certainly 
the lady.’’ The physique of the 
‘‘umbra,’’ its reputed weak mouth, re- 
tired habits, seeking the bottom of pools 
and lacking the restless and eager for- 
aging traits of the trout, its beautiful 
coloration, its odor of perfume and re- 
splendent dorsal fin with its Dolly Var- 
den hues, would seem to justify the 
opinion of angler Francis, particularly 
in respect to the Michigan grayling 

In the southern peninsular of Michi- 
gan, lying south of the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, the streams flowing into Lake 
Michigan, including the Manistee, upon 
the banks of which I camped, have beds 
of hard yellow sand and patches ot 
water-weed growth, here and _ there, 
where anchored wood drift has gath- 
ered a sustaining soil in spots sheltered 
from the foree of the down-pouring 
waters. The currents of these streams 
are swift, at times certainly flowing at 
a speed of six miles an hour, making 
sharp bends and seooping out deep 
holes where the grayling love to lie. 
The temperature of the water is that 
of a rock-gushing spring; in fact, all 
along the Manistee (the only stream 
with which I am personally familiar) 
springs are bursting out from the sandy 
bed, furnishing the only physical con- 
dition under which this gentle fish can 


AND STREAM 


live, viz., in spring-fed waters of a uni. 
form temperature of forty-five to fifty 
degrees during the summer months, 

My experience in fishing for Michi. 
gan grayling was confined to the rivers 
Manistee and the Au Sable. The fish. 
ing was done from a boat—a double. 
ender with a fish-well amidships, the 
boatman retarding or increasing the 
movement down stream as occasion re. 
quired. 

The Michigan grayling is an acrobat, 
getting into the air when first hooked 
and repeating the action, frequently 
five or six times. When first fastened, 
however, they sometimes seek the bot- 
tom before leaping, showing the instinet 
of self-preservation by looking for pro- 
tection on the spot where they have 
found safety before—on or near the 
bottom, their home, as it were, from 
which they dart, like a rod of polished 
steel, when surface feeding. When 
hooked they should be handled, ‘‘as if 
you loved them,’’ for despite the faet 
that their mouths are not as tender as 
alleged, their side surges are remark- 
ably fieree for such delicately formed 
fish. 

Almost all the artificial flies that are 
taken eagerly by the trout and other 
surface-feeding fish are luring to the 
Michigan grayling, the standard dress- 
ings being most attractive, particularly 
the coachman and the black and gray 
hackle. The ordinary trout tackle out- 
fit will answer on all grayling waters, 
which, as before stated, are gradually 
being depleted of the ‘‘umbra’’ or 
**shadow fish,’’ as the old writers poet- 
ically ealled the graylings. Ansonius 
in the third century writes of 


‘“The smooth-scaled Umbra as it passes by, 
Flits like a shadow o’er the gazer’s eye.” 


The Montana grayling, to  cateh 
which I traveled more than two thou- 
sand miles, did not disappoint my aD- 
gling expectations. It has a thicker, 
broader body, and a somewhat longer 
head than the Michigan fish, but is 
much less beautiful in contour and col 
oration. The Eastern fish is more clip- 
per built, leaping frequently from the 
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water when hooked; in fact, reminding 
me, measurably, of course, of the skip- 
jack or lady-fish of Florida, which is al- 
most constantly out of the water, 
‘dancing on its tail,’’ when you are 
bringing it to boat. The leap of the 
Montana grayling is not frequent, as 
the fish is disposed to fight deep, mak- 
ing longer and stronger surges under 
the restraint of the tackle, than those 
of Michigan waters. The coloration of 
the two fish differ; the violet bloom of 
the body, seemingly translucent, is of 
a more delicate tint in the Eastern fish 
and more generally diffused. The dor- 
sal fin is not so high nor so resplend- 
ently colored as those of the Michigan 
fish. 

Two striking differences exist be- 
tween the habits and habitat of the 
Montana and Michigan graylings. The 
latter lives and thrives only in rivers, 
soring-fed, with sandy bottoms and of 
a temperature seldom exceeding 52 de- 
grees. ‘ Our recollection of the Manistee 
in Michigan, upon which we spent sev- 
eral days among the grayling some 
years ago, is that we did not see even a 
pebble upon the bottom, except, here 
and there, a small cluster of stones, not 
much larger than hen-eggs, which were 
exposed on the rapids by the down rush 
of the stream, and these stony rifts 
were of small dimensions and often a 
mile or two distant from each other. 
The rest of the stream consisted of 
shallow sandy reaches and pools, at the 
bottom of which the sand was mottled 
with patches of white and yellow, with 
dark blotches here and there, formed 
by a deposit of drift. In the Gallatin 
the conditions are reversed. The tem- 
perature often reaches 60 degrees, and 
the bed of the river is, for the most 
part, rocky, at least covered with stones, 
the smallest of which may be represent- 
ed by the cobble stones of street pave- 
ments. In truth, the pools in which I 
caught most of my grayling, were 
rough-strewn with rocks, many of 
which sized up to that of a bushel bas- 
ket; a well-defined sandy beach was not 
seen along the two miles of the stream 
fished by our party. 

The range of habitat of the Montana 


grayling in the far West (exclusive 
of Alaska and the British possessions) 
is circumscribed, the three rivers form- 
ing the headwaters of the Missouri and 
a few other Montana streams, are the 
only waters in which they seem to 
live. The local name of ‘‘grayling’’ 
is indifferently attached in some West- 
ern sections to the whitefish, Dolly Var- 
den and trout. We hear of the gray- 
ling being caught in Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, but invariably it is 
a misnomer. At Livingston, Montana, 
the gateway to the Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, the whitefish was for years 
known as the grayling; the same error 
exists at Heron, Montana, as to the 
identity of the grayling. In this case 
the Dolly Varden was mistaken for it. 

The Montana grayling as a table fish 
is not equal to our Eastern trout. It 
is, however, of superior flavor to the 
Rocky Mountain trout, especially those 
of the Gallatin river. I could discern 
no difference in flavor from that of the 
grayling of Michigan. This edible in- 
feriority may possibly be accounted for 
by the lack of food, as it certainly can- 
not be owing to impurity of the waters. 
Insect life is abundant, but there is a 
great scarcity of more solid food. The 
earth or angle worm, the piece de re- 
sistence of a fish menu, I found in but 
few places in Montana along the banks 
of the streams, the sources of which lie 
in the roeck-bound mountains with con- 
tinuous flow through the stony and 
sterile bottom-lands. I refer exclusive- 
ly to the streams fished during my 
outing, as I am not familiar with the 
physical conditions of all the streams of 
the Northwest. 

But few anglers have had experience 
in eatehing the Alaska grayling, the 
head of the family and the one with a 
dorsal fin of the greatest height and 
length, and, it is said, of the strongest 
body, and hence the greatest game 
qualities. It is, however, of record that 
this species, particularly those of the 
Yukon river, rise very freely to the 
fly, which should be dressed on rather 
larger hooks and of more gaudy colors 
than those used in luring its Eastern 
congeners. 
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Dare the gully and the snag, 

s| Spe. And gallop, elbow-deep, 

| CY" | A Hundred leagues of mud, to drag 
me A = Pour cannon up the steep;— 
at) Che front of ebery charge and sack 
oR 86. Ehat wring the battle shout, 








N Za} | be blood of war upon your face, 
|} wWhite-sickened at the sight, 

Bou hack me from the splattered trace, 
Ete And gallop from the fight; 

[h But tf, shell-shattered through the hock, 
» Patn-blind, J forward pitch, 
) Bow lrabe me to the splintering rock, 
4 Che lyoddite and the ditch! 


oo 





NW Ai | be pride of Flanders in my croup, 
| felyp speed the Moorish barb, 

| When bursts the mortar’s smoky hoop, 
eo J crave the battle-garb; 

7 And, warrior to the throbbing core, 

| ¥ flare mp crest and neigh, 

And sniff the powder drift and gore, 

And bridle for the fray! 











~~~ * © You leave me to the splintering rock _~ 




















SI 25 


4E,9 | comray and Carpan feed my being 
(Jd) With strenath and speed and fire, 
ey} fiy dam the Arab of the plains, 
a A fAustang colt my sire; 





P Are foaled again to press the siege, 
And charge the Darim hail! 
\ | 


{ 
=o . = 





WRI’ flant’s the Cosgach’s battle-ground; 
J carbed the name of Ney 

| Through routed ranks of crushed and drowned 
And sabred in the fray; 

When Christian battled Saracen, 

\ And Crescent grappled Crogs, 

y Sy death of stallions, not of men, 

The Cemplar wept his loss! 





a> 


ff} dare the gully and the crag, 
-f = And flounder, gullet-deep, 
| Chrough fathoms white with foam to drag 
NY: Pour cannon up the steep;— 
>Y But tf, shell-shattered through the hock, 
pain-blind, J plunge and pitch, 
Bou leabe me to the splintering rock, 
Che lpoddite and the ditch! 





—Alopsius Coll 














OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XXVII—Tne RepHEAD 
‘THE redhead (Aythya americana), 
second only to the canvasback, 
which it approaches in size and habits, 
is a cold-weather diver. In the spring, 
as soon as the ice begins to erack and 
wind and waves push the ice floes aside, 
leaving water-holes here and there, the 
first issue rushes up from the South, 
staying a longer or shorter time accord- 
ing as winter’s icy grip relaxes. The 
second follows closely, while the third 
puts in its appearance after the ice has 
disappeared. The first issue travels up 
to about 70 degrees latitude and be- 
yond, the second up to 60 degrees, while 
the third nest from 45 degrees north- 
wards, spreading westward and over 
the surrounding country. In the fall 
the last spring issue, those of 45 de- 
grees, comes down first, but a little 
later than the eanvasbacks, with which 
they frequently associate upon their 
feeding and playgrounds. The second 
issue arrives after the first frosts, when 
ice occurs nightly on the sloughs and 
still waters. The third rushes down 
after ice has driven them from their 
feeding grounds. 

The feeding grounds of the redheads 
are in deep water, for they are splen- 
did divers. Their food consists of wild 
celery, sweet flag and water lily bulbs 
and roots, wild potato tubers, many 
kinds of frogbit and duckweed, smart- 
weed and the spawn of frogs and fish. 
They are frequently found associating 
with the baldpates, the American rep- 
resentative of the widgeon, especially 
upon the sea coasts and the Great 
Lakes. These latter ducks stay upon 
the surface while the redheads indus- 
triously dig up the bottom in search of 
food, which, being despatched, floats to 
the surface, to be eagerly gobbled up 





by the waiting baldpates. In like map. 
ner, the blue-wing teal of the nop. 
divers follow the coots, locally terme 
**mud-hens,’’ which perform the same 
tactics in open water too deep for the 
teal to tip up and reach food. Red. 
heads are gross feeders—more than all 
the rest of the divers, often clearing 
acres where their favorite food oceur 
leaving it a barren waste, similar to the 
devastations of a shoal of German carp, 
which are the most destructive fish to 
duck food we have in this country. 
They feed in deep lakes, on the sw 
coast, bays and sounds; their play. 
ground is upen open water, usually in 
the middle of a lake and well away 
from shore, where they play and raft, 
floating along in solid bodies, the rei 
heads of the drakes glinting in the 
sun’s rays in strong contrast to the} 
sober brown of those of their mates. It! 
is here they give their peculiar ery! 
very like the mewing of a eat. 

The redheads are very inquisitive 
birds and will circle around and grat- 
ually approach any particular object 
which attracts their attention. <A red 
flag hanging on a blind, or waved and 
dropped suddenly; a dog trained t 
run up and down the bank in front 
a blind where a hunter is concealed 
barking and playing all the time; 
hat waved or thrown up repeatedly i 
the air; all these are used to entice 
fiying redheads, through curiosity, t 
approach within shot. Often when t 
shooter thinks he will get a good shi 
in a few minutes, some _baldpat 
which, like syeophants, follow the ra 
whose curiosity has become excit 
will rise and fly back or turn ani 
swim away, drawing off the redhead 
with them. These oceasional, if unil- 
tentional, forewarnings to the redheats 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


may excuse to some extent their thiev- 
ing propensities already stated. 

The roosting ground of the redheads 
js upon some quiet lake. They often 
feed half the night, whereby they may 
well be termed the gluttons of the diver 
family. 

They nest in sloughs and on the 
edges of lakes and marshes, near and 
among rushes, canes, grass and other 
ever. They seek especially the bogg 
marshes in the Northwest, filled with 
water-holes. The nest is constructed 
of flags, dry grass or rushes, and often 
lined with feathers. The clutch is from 
eight to ten creamy white eggs. In the 
yast expanse of boggy marsh, water- 
holes and lakes which extend from the 
Winnipeg lakes northward and west- 
ward, I have found nests of pintails, 
mallards, baldpates, redheads, teal and 
eanvasbacks scattered all around, many 
of them in close proximity. When dis- 
turbed, Mother Redhead will slip quiet- 
ly off her nest and sneak away in the 
most available cover, while ner mate, 
usually in company of others of vari- 
wus species, will wheel and fly overhead 
to distract the intruder’s attention. 

Redheads, as a rule, decoy readily, if 
not shot at too much upon the same 
grounds. It is a bad plan to shoot them 
for two or three days consecutively 
upon the same ground, especially from 
the frequented blind. They usually fly 
abreast in rank formation, and bunch 
as they drop their feet to alight ; some- 
times they will dip and pass by, wheel 
and return. Their style of flight is 
between that of a canvasback and 
a bluebill. When gathered, one un- 
acquainted with them may readily mis- 
take a poor or young redhead duck for 
afull grown and fat bluebill: but the 
size of the bill and the large feet, of a 
leaden hue, tell the difference. In dis- 
tinguishing a redhead from a canvas- 
back, the black bevelled bill, greater 
size of body, big feet and red eyes of 
the eanvasback readily show the differ- 
mee. The redhead has a bill like a 
bluebill, smaller feet and shorter body 
than the canvasback, and its eye is 


in-| Yellow. 


The redheads are rapidly moving 
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west over Iowa, Nevraska and South 
Dakota, although many still go through 
Minnesota to the lakes of Wisconsin 
and the Fox River valley, though de- 
creasing yearly in numbers. In the 
South, Reelfoot lake is still a favorite 
resort, but is supplied by many red- 
heads which pass over during the night 
without stopping upon their old 
grounds except to drink and lave their 
burning feet. Migratory birds which 
travel a long distance suffer from a 
dryness of their feet. Passenger pig- 
eons which are sent to distant posts 
usually have their legs and feet bathed 
in vinegar before being liberated, to 
obviate the dryness which results from 
passing rapidly through the air; this 
prevents them from dropping to open 
water during their travel. 

Some years ago I was shooting near 
Fountain Bluffs, about 120 miles below 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi river. Big 
lake and its tributaries lay from 
Landing 45 south to the landing 
from whence a subway of lakes and 
ponds extended. At the west shore of 
Big lake, where a channel runs to 
Lower Little lake, wide water exists, 
ranging from three-quarters of a mile 
to a mile across to Big island, which lies 
in the center, or nearly so, of Big lake. 
At the entrance to Lower Little lake, 
where the objective point occurs, were 
two small grass bogs. The water was 
about six feet deep, and the bottom 
green with new growth, as the fall buds 
grew upwards. The redheads found 
the place, and one morning the lake was 
completely covered with hundreds of 
them. My companion and I gradually 
pushed down the lake towards them, 
noticing that they, upon rising, drifted 
down to the lower end, some flying 
through a channel which opened into 
Lower Little lake. Deep water existed 
in this latter lake about half a mile be- 
low the channel. The width from shore 
to shore was nearly half a mile and the 
shores upon both sides fringed with 
heavy timber, with slashes or glades be- 
yond. We made our way there and 
placed our decoys. Then each selected 
a blind, one on each side of the decoys 
ran in and quickly pulled the canes and 
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grass over to shield our boats from 
view. 

We had not long to wait. <A flock of 
redheads approached from below, rush- 
ing in between us and passing on. 
Then circling they gave my companion 
a good flock shot, which put them, all 
scattered, over to me. I scored a 
double. As our blinds were nearly a 
hundred yards apart we never knew 
which of us would get the first shot. 
Soon they began to come up the chan- 
nel, and as my blind was the nearest 
I got the principal part of that flight. 
We killed a good bag that morning be- 
fore we picked up and went home. 

About three p. m. we returned and 
drove the redheads out again; but we 
changed out. tactics, in order not to an- 
noy them on their feeding ground. I 
went to the entrance of the channel, 
while my companion occupied the far- 
ther blind. I had flight shooting, he 
over decoys. With my boat wedged 
fast in some buck brush, I had to shoot 
quickly, for the birds were close to me 
before I could see them. The channel 
made a sharp turn some thirty yards 
below me; but ducks which my com- 
panion drove toward me made a 
straight line for the channel, hence 
were plainly seen, as I could watch his 
shooting and see them coming. 

Next morning the ground was com- 
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pletely covered with the busy redheads 
and wherever there had been greg 
weeds and shoots, for acres it was cop. 
pletely bare, showing how they had fq 
all night and literally plowed it Up. 
They had changed their flight, and 
now, flying up the lake, passed over ty 
a large pond farther back in the tim 
ber called Mud lake, or pond. We lef 
our decoys and pushed up to the bay, 
which at the upper end formed 4 
pocket, at one side of which a chann¢d 
existed and where timber was mor 
open; their flight had been ove 
this point. We took a blind in the 
buck brush and awaited their retum 
They came back in small flocks, owing 
to other hunters being upon that 
ground, so we had great sport in trying 
high shots as they suddenly dropped 
over the timber and passed by at light- 
ning speed. 

When feeding upon wild celery the 
redheads are equal to canvasbacks, but 
when feeding upon other food they ar 
inferior. When they find a field of 
wild potatoes, whose bulbs grow pro 
fusely in many of our Southern lakes, 
in about six feet of water, they gorge 
themselves, when they get exceedingly 
fat and are very tender and juicy in 
meat. 

Length, 21.00; wing, 9.00; tarsus, 
1.60; extent, 31.50; mid toe, 2.30. 
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aroused 


been 
over the country in House Bill No. 15,601, 


Considerable interest has 
commonly known as the 


A NATIONAL Shiras National Game Law 


GAME LAW Bill. This measure was 
taken up in extenso in 
these columns last month. The bill has 


been referred to the committee on agricul- 
ture, of which Hon. James W. Wadsworth, 
of New York, is chairman. Some of the 
leading journals of the country come out 
with editorials expressing the firm belief 
that the adoption of this law by Congress 
would do more good than all the loeal laws 
in existence or that have ever been in exist- 
ence. The simplicity of this measure, its 
justice and its national character entitle it 
to the interest and support of every sports- 
man in America. 


In Pennsylvania one may kill in self de- 
fence a rabbit caught in the act of destroy- 
ing property on the prem- 

one has 


MODERN ises of which 
SCIENCE eontrol. Rabbits kill fruit 
trees. The State Horticul- 


tural Association points out that if one 
wants to preserve both the rabbit and the 
tree, the latter may be bandaged with paper 
or wire netting, or painted with white lead 
and linseed oil. The association report has 
the following, as further proof of the 
growth of modern science: “Another 
method which is highly recommended is to 
kill a rabbit and eut it open, and rub the 
trunks of the trees with its fresh insides. 
This protects for a few weeks, but musf be 
repeated occasionally.” 

It is also well known that to eure the 
“shingles” the severed end of a black eat’s 
tail is a sovereign remedy in Pennsylvania, 





and, as we believe, elsewhere. Great is 
science and will prevail. We are happy to 
add that the Horticultural Association has 
incidentally discovered that butcher’s offal 
will serve for smearing the trees as well as 
the “insides of a rabbit.” This latter seems 
to us dull and unromantice. The rabbit 
treatment is far more appealing. 


We are accustomed to eall modern life 
the best life the world has ever seen. Here 
is what one city exponent 
of it writes: 

“IT have books, but no 
time to read them; pictures, but no time to 
enjoy them; music, but no time to listen; 
objects of art, but no time to admire them; 
flowers, but no time to inhale their fra- 
grance; friends, but no time to share their 
companionship; children, but no time to 
make their acquaintance; a wife, but no 
time to pay her the attention she deserves; 
churches, but no time to worship. Yet must 
I some time find time to visit the cemetery.” 


YES 


We do not pretend to establish moral or 
religious standards for any of our readers, 
but adhere to the ancient 
doctrine that in religion and 
polities it is not to be dis- 
puted. We do pretend, however, to know a 
pretender when we see him, and we stig- 
matize as such, that arch offender, John 
Alexander Dowie, head of the so-called 
Zionists of the city of Chicago. Mr. Dowie 
is a remarkable man, or else a great many 
of his flock are remarkable in their lack of 
intelligence and in their gullibility. We are 
moved to these remarks by the renewal of 
the threat on the part of Mr. Dowie that he 
is going to set up a Zion Paradise planta- 
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tion somewhere on the gulf coast of Texas. 
Dowie’s apostles are good, inoffensive per- 


sons. They will not destroy much fish or 
game, nor harm their neighbors. The 


trouble is that they will attempt to curtail 
the peace and happiness of many others 
who like to shoot or fish a bit themselves. 
Freely believing that Mr. Dowie, if he goes 
to Texas will be in the way of acquiring a 
broad experience of life, we are moved to 
say both to Dowie and Texas in the matter 
of this proposed move, Don’t, please don’t. 


These are days of increased intelligence 
in farming matters. The modern farmer is 
turned out of the agricul- 


CACTUS tural department of some 


FOR COWS college and is -ealled an 
agrologist. Do not laugh. 


The title is not one of reproaclf, so long as 
a single man like Prof. Holden, of lowa, 
ean add millions of dollars to the value of 
the corn crop of a state simply by showing 
the farmers how to select their seed. And 
now comes Luther Burbank, of California, 
and shows that in ten years’ time he has 
sueceeded in breeding a thornless cactus, 
quite suitable for cattle food. Cows have 
always eaten cactus in the dry Southwest, 
as do deer, antelope, and other animals at 
times. It is slow and painful work for the 
animal, and it is the custom of many farm- 
ers to burn off the thorns of the eaetus be- 
fore using the leaves as food for live stock. 
Mr. Burbank is a benefactor to the cow, 
even though he shall eventually remove a 
certain amount of picturesqueness from one 
of the staple products of the Southwest. 


One difference between Canada and the 
United States is that in the matter of game 
and fish laws; Canada has 
common sense and_ the 
United States has _ not. 
There is no better proof of 
this than the present status of the salmon 
industry on the far Northwest coast. The 
Americans have been following the usual 
American policy of exhaustion without re- 
plenishment, and as a result the canning 
industry on Puget sound is threatened with 
extinction. It is pleasing to be able to 
state that both Canadians and Americans 
are now beginning to put their heads to- 
gether over the salmon question. It would 
seem to be high time. For instance, the 
whites have taught the Indians destruction, 
until now the latter build dams and barri- 
eades which block the run of the salmon. 
The mining men also build dams. A _ photo- 
graph taken at the foot of one of these 
ladderless dams shows one hundred thousand 


THE DIF- 
FERENCE 


AND STREAM 


tons of dead salmon! This is at one play 
on one stream. How very American it gj 
sounds ! 


The U. S. Fish Commission ships you, 
American fishes to every corner of th 
world. As the records g 
the Commission show, this 
country has shipped fish tj 
Argentina, New Zealand 
Japan, England, Wales, France, and may 
parts of Canada. We co-operate wit 
Canada in stocking enterprises. Some 
our young fish have long journeys, by boat 
rail and wagon. When we ship whitefish 
eggs to New Zealand they sometimes travd 
6,600 miles by water and nearly 3,000 mile 
by rail. The little fellows seem to like it 
It is well known that rainbow trout in Nes 
Zealand do better than on the Pacifie slope 
whence they originally came. 
age of transportation and interchange. 


TRAVELED 
FISHES 


From the beginning of civilization, th 
fish has always been a rather despised 
article, object or individual 
It would seem, in the light 
of the present war in th 
Orient, that the fish and the 
fish diet are entitled to respect. There 
something thought-provoking in the spec 
tacle of the little brown man with a re 
herring in his pocket, puliing cannons up 
hill sides and valorously storming bristling 
entrenchments. The Japanese live largely 
on fish. Romans formerly partook largely 
of nightingale’s tongues. At that stage of 
their career they were not taking Por 
Arthurs. 


THE FISH 
IN WAR 


The annual report of the Fish and Game 
Commission of Massachusetts for 1903 
twice makes mention of wild 


WILD pigeons seen in that state. 
PIGEONS One appearance was i 
Wakefield, where Deputy 


Samuel Parker saw a flock of twenty-five or 
thirty flying over Crystal lake. The same 
report casually mentions these birds # 
subjects for “proper protection.” — This 
news seems almost impossible of belief, ye 
comes in very authentic form. We are al 


. . . 4 
the more ready to believe it, since we have 


at hand a personal letter from a gentlema 
who lives in Massachusetts, and who ba 
been mentioned elsewhere as having seen 4 


roost of these birds not many years ago it 
that state. He himself is a deputy of the 


Fish and Game Commission and ought te 
know what he is talking about. He wnite 


in the following interesting words: 
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IN THE COUNCIL LODGE 


“J may be mistaken in the species, but I 
think not. I repeat that I have seen many 
times flocks of twenty or thirty birds at 
onee and that there were certainly 200 birds 
at the place I mentioned only a few years 
ago. I accepted them as a matter of course, 
as [ did not realize that they were supposed 
to be practically extinet. Until I noted the 
articles in FieLp AND STREAM, I had sup- 
posed that they were about the same every- 
where, that is, not extinet, but rare in 
flocks of any size. 

“When I was a big boy and just starting 
out to learn to fish and shoot, my father, 
who was a good sportsman, pointed out to 
me a flock of three wild pigeons. They 
were the first he had seen for some time. 
I beeame more and more familiar with them 
as time went by. I liave always been de- 
voted to field sports and am yet. I have 
been familiar with what is known in south- 
eastern Massachusetts as ‘wild pigeons’ since 
about 1880. There were many sportsmen 
and some so-called sportsmen who knew that 
pigeons were fairly plenty, and getting 
more so. The latter class used to try to 
shoot the pigeons, and did get some of them. 
I have had at least one of them in my hands 
that have been shot. They were very wary 
and while feeding in the stubble could not 
be successfully walked up. I think they 
were possessed of as much caution as any 
birds I ever saw. They invariably rose out 
of range. They could only be shot when 
going or while coming from the feeding 
grounds. They used to frequent the shores 
of the marshy ponds. 

“In econelusion I will say that when the 
nesting times come again I will either per- 
sonally or by means of a friend ascertain 
if the pigeons have returned. When they 
are there I will let FrELD AND STREAM know 
of it. Then if you choose to investigate I 
shall be pleased to be of service.” 


It is astonishing how much ignorance 
exists in the lay press of the country in re- 
gard to the fish and game 
of America. Here is a 
quotation from a supposed- 
ly intelligent editorial page, 
which appears in one of the great journals 
of California: “So long as the greater part 
of the wild lands of the state are unoec- 
eupied and the vast forest preserves and 
parks exist, there is no danger of the wild 
game of this state being exterminated; and 
the lakes and rivers of the far North, where 
the wild ducks breed, will forever keep up 
the stock, if desired, no matter how much 
shooting is done on our marshes, sloughs 
and bays.” 


THE OLD 
FOLLY 
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What unspeakable folly! Yet it is the 
old folly, the usual and customary folly of 
the man who does not know, who cannot and 
will not see. 


Here is another wise newspaper of the 
Pacifie slope which has a large democratic 
soul, and a large lack of 
experience. It says, “With 
regard to the prohibition of 
the sale of game, how about 
the majority of people, who are not hunters, 
and who perchance have no friends that 
are? Does it not smack a little of class 
legislation that they should be deprived en- 
tirely from the privilege of eating a wild 
duck, pheasant or quail in the season ?” 

We have had that same question asked of 
us, and we have always thought the answer 
easy. It is not obligatory upon any man 
to eat wild game which he has not killed. 
The answer is, 

If you cannot kill it, do without it! 

To be sure, the rights of all men in that 
game are equal, but the privilege of dis- 
posing of that game rests with the people 
of the entire state. The answer of the 
people of the entire state is easy and sim- 
ple: If you want to eat game, go and kill 
it. If you ean’t kill it, do without! With- 
out protection, and without common sense, 
we must all do without. 

It is one of the most astonishing things in 
the world that the average writer and the 
average man seem unable to realize the 
truth of the fact that if you kill your cows 
you cannot have ealves in the spring. That 
is a farmer’s proverb. Editors and some 
citizens are not always able to understand 
it. There are good business men who allow 
for depreciation, sinking funds, wear and 
tear and the like, in their own business, 
who allow nothing whatever in the question 
of wild game. They think the supply should 
run on forever, without charging off any- 
thing for depreciation. It is all very de- 
lightfully common, delightfully easy, 
delightfully American ! 


MORE 
FOLLY 


The path of the American pioneer to the 
West was along the game trails of the great 
wild animals. Kentucky 


WHY THEY and Tennessee were settled 


MOVED because Virginia and North 
Carolina were getting shot 
out. To-day, they are just organizing a 


Fish and Game Protection Association in 
good form at Nashville, Tennessee—at 
Nashville, that city built upon a site won 
from the wilderness by one of the most 
heroic populations that ever traveled on 
land or sea. The Nashville men, headed 
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by a good game warden, Col. J. H. Acklen, 
an able man who gives his services for 
nothing and considerable money as well, are 
now printing such doctrine as this: “The 
game of the state belongs to the people of 
the state, and it is an asset of great value, 
which if wasted cannot easily be restored.” 

We will pass the question of restoration. 
Consider only the fact of the “asset of 
great value.” As a matter of fact, a good 
game country has nearly always been a 
eoveted one. Our own father, for instance, 
moved from Virginia in 1854, to the far 
West, simply because he thought he would 
find better sport there. A great many 
others pushed West for similar reasons. 
Oregon was originally settled because of its 
attractions of wild fish and game. 

Curiously enough, it was not until the 
present year that the men of Oregon ever 
realized the value of fish and*game as an 
inducement to immigration. The Portland 
Oregonian says, “Wild game and fish are 
part of Nature’s furnishings for the benefit 
of present and future generations. We 
here now have no right to monopolize all, 
for our amusement or profit, by killing off 
the breeding stock. Then, if we persist in 
destruction, one of the great attractions of 
Oregon to the new settler vanishes.” 

That ‘is the first statement we remember 
to have seen in print regarding a great 
American fact. The new settler was always 
attracted by a good game country. The 
game of every Western state has been an 
“asset of great value” to it. The sports- 
men, yes, and the legislatures, of many of 
these states are now beginning to realize 
that it is wrong to squander an asset of 
such value. 


For over a generation the Southern al- 
ligator has been considered a fair object for 
destruction at the hands of 

THE any one. We remember 
ALLIGATOR reading, when boys, in the 
columns of the New York 

Independent, a religious newspaper, a per- 
fectly matter-of-fact description of a trip 
down Indian river, Florida, in which num- 
bers of ibises, flamingoes, curlews and other 
birds, and numbers of alligators, were shot 
by passengers from the deck of the steamer 
as it moved along. No attempt was made to 
stop the boat and to recover any of these 
creatures after they were killed. A quarter 
of a century has wrought great change. The 
plumage birds of Florida are many of them 
extinct. Even the alligator, though not 
strictly a plumage bird, is to-day considered 
not as a nuisance but a product of possible 
value. Florida has recently passed a law 
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protecting the alligator, for it is underst,, 
that the species is in process of extinetig) 

It was the early wanton custom, and 
still the custom to a large extent, simply j 
shoot the alligator and let it lie, makingy 
use even of its hide. It is a safe prope 
tion for any man who eares to be ealled 
sportsman to assume that no animal ong, 
to be killed for the sake merely of killng 
him. It is wrong to shoot down ay 
creature and leave it lie. It is not spor, 
We heard of an English lord  shootiy 
down hundreds of mallard ducks in the Nef 
Madrid marshes of Missouri, and leayiy 
them lie uncollected. The same man 
jected to some market shooters spoiling hi 
“sport,” and even objected to their picking 
up the dead birds which he did not himsé 
use. These are the things, gentlemen, whid® 
are rendering America like the Old Worf 
Presently we shall have very little spor 
Americans are rapidly approaching a eo. 
dition of submission and slavery. The oli 
days of individual opportunity in busines 
as well as sport are passing away with hor 
rible rapidity. There was never in all thf 
history of the world a nation whieh ran int 
slavery so rapidly as ourselves. The wort 
of it is, we enslave ourselves, we rob our 
selves. The history of the alligator is om 
which holds a certain significance, if w 
would but note it. 
















The worst instance of misplaced, mis 
guided, mishandled game laws now befor 
the country is that of poor 
SPEAKING old California. California 
OF has a _ president of the 
CALIFORNIA Sacramento Fish and Game 
Protective Association, Mr. 
E. A. McKee, who, at a random shot, we 
should suppose needed a wide education in 
game protection. It is Mr. McKee, we be 
lieve, who was of the belief that the wid 
geons of California were becoming quite too 
numerous, and that, although other ducks 
might be protected, the widgeons ought not 
to be. A fine loop-hole there, my country- 
men, and a genuine bit of sportsman’s 
wisdom ! 

Senator E. F. Woodward, of Sonoma, is 
another wise man out of the West. He has 
introduced a bill permitting farmers and 
owners of land to shoot on their own lands 
all the year around, without regard to set 
son! Senator Woodward finds the quail 4 
great pest in the vineyards of Sonoma 
county. He thinks the farmers should be 


allowed to kill them off. And this come 
from a man elected to the Senate of his 
state and supposed to represent the intelli 
gence of his district! 
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IN THE COUNCIL LODGE 


California produees also Chief Deputy 
Vogelsang, who points out that the supply 
of ducks is not apt to be exhausted for some 
time, because “the government has barred 
the albumen hunters during the past two or 
three years from robbing ducks’ nests in 
Alaska, and the result is seen already in the 
fact that this season’s flight has been 
heavier than for several years.” 

The legislative committee of the State 
Fish and Game Association of California 
is fighting every move made by the State 
Sportsmen’s Association looking for 
stricter laws. The former learned body also 
will endeavor to have a law passed provid- 
ing a bounty on blue jays, crows and hawks. 
It is declared that blue jays eat the eggs of 
the quail, and hence the blue jay should be 
destroyed. It is proposed by this learned 
State Fish and Game Association to insti- 
tute great side hunts for the purpose of 
killing off blue jays, crows, ete. 

We question if there has ever been much 
more asininity crowded into any attempted 
legislative action in the matter of game 
laws than may be discovered in a careful 
perusal of the above paragraphs. If this 
be game protection at its best in California, 
then surely that state has not yet emerged 
from the dark ages. That the above, how- 
ever, does not represent the entire intelli- 
gence of the great state of California, but 
only the blindness of a few selfish individ- 
uals, might be inferred from the letter of a 
Californian who writes us from West 
Berkely : 

“T have been a reader and admirer of 
Fretp AND STREAM and particularly of the 
editorial columns, and I eall to mind an 
article in that magazine not long ago touch- 
ing on “side hunts.” Personally I have al- 
ways considered them unsportsmanlike and 
unnecessary—and claim that they do more 
damage than good. 

“T have been a field deputy of the fish 
commission for the past seven or eight 
years and I personally favor a law that will 
prohibit the sale of all protected game, and 
I believe that is the only way to protect 
game. That coupled with reasonable bag 
limits and seasons is the keynote to game 
protection as I view the matter. 

“All the allegations made by Mr. Wood- 
ward regarding the destruction of crops and 
grapes by quail are exaggerated to the full- 
est extent, and I believe that the charges 
laid at the door of the blue jay are the 
same. I do not believe that the jay is guilty 
of half the damage he is charged with and 
even if he was I do not believe in side hunts 
as proposed by the Sacramento sportsmen. 

“T have been afield and astream in this 
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state for the past thirty years, have care- 
fully noted animal and bird tife and nature, 
and I never have yet caught a blue jay de- 
stroying a quail’s nest. They are more or 
less mischievous, but not to such an extent 
as to be destroyed by side hunts. 

“From my experience as a deputy fish 
and game commission for four years, and 
also as a country fish and game warden for 
four years, I have come to the conclusion 
that fish and game can only be successfully 
protected and propagated under laws made 
and enforced by the U. 8. government. I 
may be wrong but I believe that that will 
be the result in a few more years, and then 
this continued ‘tinkering’ with game laws 
each year will cease and not until then.” 

That sounds to us rather more like good 
sense and not a medieval childishness. 
Somebody ought to do something to Cali- 
fornia. We thought the Golden State was 
civilized, but it seems to be in part bar- 
barous in the vicinity of Sacramento. 


We mention in another column something 
of the efforts of the unregenerate to destroy 
the excellent game law 
which that state at present 
enjoys. Numerous amend- 
ments have been introduced 
in the legislature which, if passed, would 
practically leave the law inoperative, and 
would set on again the old days of wide- 
open market shooting and shipping, not to 
mention the slaughter of quail, doves, ete., 
which formerly disgraced that state. All 
this is deplorable. ‘Texas is one of the last 
of the great game grounds of America. Its 
game is going fast. It seems just a bit too 
bad that the men of Texas cannot under- 
stand and approve of a good game law 
when they have it on their statute books. 
It was secured only after a long and hard 
fight, and to abolish it now would leave the 
fight to be made all over again. 


SPEAKING 
OF TEXAS 


They are tinkering with the game laws 
up in the north peninsula of Michigan. 
There is Mr. George Will- 
SPEAKING OF iams, a sportsman of 
MICHIGAN prominence and a eandi- 
date for the state fish 
commission, who is casting about for certain 
idealities, which we do not think he should 
get. We are acquainted with Mr. Williams, 
but cannot see why he should want to see 
loons generally exterminated under the per- 
mission of the law, simply because loons are 
known to destroy a great many fish. Mr. 
Williams thinks also there should be a 
bounty placed on hawks, because hawks de- 
stroy partridges. 
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FIELD 


We do not like to seem arbitrary in any 
such matters, but believe that movements 
like these two mentioned are not in the in- 
terests of practical protection. The balance 
of nature will usually take care of itself. 
The loons and the hawks were having their 
own way when the first lumberman went 
into Michigan, yet the trout and the par- 
tridges were fairly abundant at that time. 
If every man in Michigan will take the at- 
titude of the loon or the hawk, and only eat 
what he himself ean kill, and kill no more 
than he ean eat, the trout and the partridges 
will still continue to exist in abundance. 
The trouble lies in the belief that we can go 
on killing more than we ean use, and selling 
as a commercial product the wild creatures 
for which no replenishing provision is made. 
We counsel Mr. Williams to go to the loon 
and to the hawk for the great lessqn, not of 
game destruction, but of game protection. 
Game protection must be broad, general, 
natural and common-sense, or it cannot suc- 
ceed. Abundance of fish and partridges 
cannot be secured by absurd items of special 
legislation. 


At Allianee, Ohio, the Mahoning river 
furnishes the water supply. Of late the 
Mahoning river has_ been 
full of dead fish. The eiti- 
zens take great pride in the 
fact that the dead fish are 
all below the dam, and that the intake for 
the water works is above the dam. Certain 
earnest citizens referred the matter to the 
state fish and game commission. The state 
fish and game commission earnestly referred 
it back to the city board of health. The 
city board of health made the discovery 
above noted. Everybody at Alliance is 
happy. 


SPEAKING 
OF OHIO 


We profess the warmest admiration for 
Gov. La Follette of Wisconsin, and indeed 


consider him one of the 
SPEAKING most useful citizens of 
OF Ameriea, and one with a 
WISCONSIN great future before him in 


these days of what we are 
not afraid frankly to eall oppression of 
the American people. It is necessary for 
Gov. La Follette first to be a politician in 
order to be a reformer. But is it necessary 
for him to organize as a part of the politi- 
eal machine the state fish and game com- 
mission and its corps of deputies? This 
band of earnest political workers was one 
of the strongest portions of the La Fol- 
lette machine. We are for La Follette, but 
we are decidedly against this sort of La 
Folletteism. We believe that Gov. La Fol- 
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lette should be sincere when he says he 
stands for the people and their interests, 
We trust he will find it within his power 
to establish a non-partisan fish and game 
commission, working for the interests of the 
people; and a vote-getting organization 
parading under some other name than that 
of game and fish protection. We are sure 
that this is sage advice to Gov. La Follette, 
for already we have seen grave editorial 
comment upon the fact that he appointed, 
during the campaign season, a body of 
twelve game wardens in the city of Mil 
waukee, who assigned to themselves, as their 
sole duty, the watching of a bronze elk on 
the lake front. That, we are persuaded, is 
not the La Follette idea, nor the Wisconsin 
idea. It brings a good, clean, popular 
movement into disrepute. We counsel Gov, 
La Follette to reorganize this part of his 
rank and file, and to give to the people of 
Wisconsin, what they have very rarely had, 
a fish and game commission clean of poli- 
tics, able and scientific and interested only 
in their own work and not in that of poli- 
tics. The eyes of America are on Wiscon- 
sin to-day, and it is too bad that they 
should not see a state and a system clean 
and above reproach. 


Out in 
nirvana. 


Nebraska they have reached 
Perhaps it is because Nebraska 
is settling up and that most 
of the game is gone. None 
the less, it is gravely stated 
in the official report that 
“the game warden and his 
deputies during the year have succeeded in 
almost entirely suppressing during the year 
the illegal shooting and shipping of game. 
Letters have been received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture complimenting them 
and stating that an investigation of the 
commission houses of the East showed them 
that very little Nebraska game or fish could 
be obtained on the market.” 

There is a naive gravity in that whieh 
appeals to us. It is important if true. 


SPEAKING 
OF 
NEBRASKA 


We are in receipt of many letters in re- 
ply to our request in these columns in the 
January number for 
expressions from sports- 
men against the sale of 
game. These are re- 
ferred, as received, to Mr. Julian Helber, of 
Denver, Colo., who proposes to memorialize 
the legislature of each and every state in the 
Union with a flood of personal letters and 
signatures from persons who urge that it is 
time to stop the sale of game. Though the 


AGAINST SALE 
OF GAME 


response has been most gratifying, we be- 
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UNKEL DAVID’S “‘FILOSOFY’”’ 


speak the endorsement of all. No right- 
minded sportsman should neglect to express 
himself in writing as opposed to the sale of 
came. Write to us now, and we will see to 
it that your letter has effect. It is impera- 
tive that the response be heavy, for the 
movement is aimed at as many legislatures 
as there are states. Were it foeused upon 
any one body it should have already ac- 
complished its purpose. By the same token 
we should not, as we do, solicit further re- 
plies to the eall. 


UNKEL DAVID’S “FILOSOFY” 
BY HISSELF 
San Mareus Ranch, Texas, 
Febuerry six. 
DereE FELDE AND STREME: 

A tornaidoe blew down mi House the 
Uther day, butt as me an the Ole Woam- 
man wuz out Fishin, and had the Mewel 
along, i doant see whut the Tornaidoe 
Ganed by the Akt. 


The other day, in San Marcus, a man 
applyd to me for a place as manajur of 
my plantashun. I want some one to man- 
aje my muel and also Sar Ann. About that 
time a dog fite broak out in the streat and 
I notice this man didn’t take no interest in 
it He was two muteh of a gentleman I 
reckin. 

P. S.—I didn’t hyre him. 


I have heerd it sed that there is only 2 
reely grate men in Ameriku to-day. Just 
at present I kant think of the name of the 
other one. 


Neerly all men is a little better than they 
Mite be, but a blame site worse than they 
Outter be. Betwene them 2 extreams is 
where many a Woman has her North Amer- 
ican Priverledge of guessin. 


A good wommin is a heap better than the 
best kind of a man. Now, you no that, 
don’t you? 

P. S.—You’d better keep the secret frum 
the ole womin. There is a heep of things 
which is so, which is better not to talk 
akovt to muteh. 


If you want to make a man think a Heep 
of you, just alow to him that you think he 
is a Wonderful Man. but not quite appre- 
shiated by the Publick. There is where you 
get next. A grate many politishuns suec- 
ceeds by tellin fokes things they already 
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New and makin them think they Hav just 
Diskivered them. 


I understan that a man up North has 
invent a Portable Cocktale. We erreck 
stattues in Washington for such men as 
Keiser Wilhum, but we let the Trooly Grate 
men of our own kountry go Onreeognized. 


Manhattan iland, wich is th sitty of Noo 
York, is a place Lokally Famus. Itt’s chefe 
claim for Public Rekoggnishun is in the 
Fackt that it has Bestoad Itt’s naim on the 
Manhattan Koktale, wich is 1 of the Ak- 
nolleged Aigensies ov Sivillizashun. 


Sientz is shore a grate thing. Dan Wel- 
back, one of our leedin lawurs, had a pane 
in his innards for sum time, and havin’ 
plenty of muny, he went North for Expurt 
advice. It was the konsensus of several 
leedin scientists in saint loois that he had 
apendesightus. After the operashun they 
diskivered it were not appendesightus after 
all, and the leedin scientists expressed a 
regret that the pashunt was ded and eud 
not be operated on fur the new diseuvery. 


There is a old sayin that murder will 
Out. O well, in Texas we don’t Kall it by 
that Name when we hatter to shute a feller 
or so around the Smoak House. But even 
if that wus the rite Naim for it, it aint 
True, fer no one ever sed nothin to me 
about a few Insidences of that kine which 
a rose out of my Smoak House, my gall Sue 
an other attrackshuns. 


Mi nabor, Judge Slocum, reeent bot him 
a new Saife in wich to keep his fambly sil- 
ver and his munny, it seemin that he has 
been seared to keep the latter articels in his 
Smoak house. The other day Judge Slo- 
cum was goin fishin and he put his kan 
of wirms in the saife over nite, so as to 
keep them saife. This mornin, as I lerned 
by his hurried messenger, Judge Slocum 
kaint work the combinashun of his saife. 
His wurms is on the inside and he is on the 
outside, and he asks your Unkel david what 
to do in them sureumstances. In reply I 
wood say that annything which cannot be 
opened by a hammer or a corkscrew is a 
appliance not fit to be used by any gentle- 
man in his household furnichure. My sym- 
pathy is with Judge Sloeum, but these sus- 
pishus habits of his is bound to get enny 
man into Trubble. If he wood of stood his 
ean of wurms out in the Smoak house the 
way he used to do, there ain’t no one wood 
have bothered Themm. 


UnKeEL Davin. 






UNJUST COMPETITION 

The magazines of this country, and more 
especially the sporting magazines, ought to 
form a trade union, or some sort of com- 
bination, against Major Pitcher, Superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone National Park. 
He is taking advantage of his position and 
putting out in his annual report a more in- 
teresting and better illustrated sporting 
magazine than many which are sold or the 
market for real money. This is unjust com- 
petition. Major Pitcher’s report for 1904 
is good and interesting reading, and it ought 
to be in the hands of the 14,000 visitors who 
saw the Yellowstone National Park last 
year. It is good literature, and the ani- 
mal pictures are of the best obtainable in 
America. 

The wild buffalo of the park seem to be 
passing away. They are now practically 
confined at the head of Pelican creek, the 
same country where the poacher, Ed. How- 
ells, was arrested in the winter of 1894 for 
killing buffalo. This is very poor wintering 
ground, although secluded. It seems impos- 
sible to crowd the herd out of their chosen 
fastness, and they will probably eventually 
perish there. A few calves are occasionally 
caught from this herd in the spring, but 
their capture and transportation is ve 
difficult and dangerous. The aehitind- 
ent has tried to feed these wild buffalo with 
stacks of hay, but the hay gets snowed in 
and the buffalo do not avail themselves of 
it. The only hope for them would be for 
them to desert this rough country and get 
down to the lower valleys. No buffalo are 
mentioned now as living in the Hayden 
valley. In 1894, at the time when Billy 
Hofer and myself made our snowshoe tour 
through the park, there were about 100 
head of buffalo in the Hayden valley, and 
this is much better wintering ground than 
the Pelican creek district. 

There are thirty-nine tame buffalo in the 
enclosed herd, but they have never offered so 
much interest to sportsmen and tourists as 
did the wild animals of the old Yellowstone 
Park herd. The antelope still range wild 


and seem to flourish in spite of all. Tk 
government now plants alfalfa for thes 
animals, and they take advantage of it. |} 
is thought there are more than 1,000 ante 
lope in the park herd now. 

As to the deer, 120 of them, blacktails 
or mule deer, came down on the parade 
ground of Ft. Yellowstone one day last win. 
ter, making a unique and curious sight » 
they fed on the hay provided for them 
The bold and fearless nature of the bears 
around the hotels has been a matter of fre 
quent comment. Indeed, of all the wild aui- 
mals around the park, the buffalo alone 
seems to shrink from the touch of civiliz- 
tion. Even the mountain sheep, the shyest 
and most wary of all animals, seems to have 
lost fear in this environment. The bighom 
herd is often approached at close quarters. 
Frequently good photographs are made, for 
these animals are also fed during the winter 
time. It is said that a new band of 10 
sheep has been discovered in the northwest 
corner of the park. This would seem to 
place the number of sheep much beyond that 
originally supposed to be adequate. The 
park scouts carefully watch the sheep herd 
and endeavor to kill off all panthers and 
coyotes which show up in its vicinity. 
These men have some fine sport in the win- 
ter hunting after the mountain lions, and 
they steadily follow a fresh trail of this sort 
to a finish whenever they can. About 100 


coyotes were killed by the scouts and sol- { 


diers last year. The elk do not seem to be 
suffering, and are able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Major Pitcher does not report any injury 
to a tourist or employe from bears in the 
park, but admits that one hotel employe was 
slightly injured by a bear last summer, 
owing to his- own earelessness. A “mean” 
bear, which promises to be troublesome, is 
usually watched carefully and eventually 
killed by a scout. 

The system of feeding the wild animals in 
the park seems to have been carefully 
worked out. Although the artificial features 
have been increased by the hotel and trans 
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CHICAGO AND THE 


ortation companies, the natural features 
of this great preserve bid fair to be re- 
tained indefinitely. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 

There is little or no actual West left in 
the United States to-day. To get a flavor 
of real West, one must now go across the 
American line into Canada, where recently 
there has been a large influx of American 
farmers, eager to avail themselves of the 
resources of this new country. Here there 
are still cheap lands and a region possessing 
many of the interesting qualities belonging 
to the frontier. To be sure, it is a safe and 
tame frontier as compared to that which was 
pushed across this continent in an earlier 
generation, but one may find there the best 
imitation of settling in a new country which 
is now obtainable. For a long time this 
region will retain the resources in fish and 
game which serve now as one of its attrac- 
tions to the farmers who are leaving the 
older lands of Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota 
to find residence under another flag. It 
may seem a trifle unpatriotic to say it, yet 
in truth they may perhaps do about as well 
there as they would to stay home and live 
under the beneficent influences of the great 
American monopolies, which come pretty 
near running this country to-day. An old 
friend, Thomas Johnson, of Winnipeg, has 
a word or so to say about the sporting re- 
sources of Manitoba, which, perhaps, some 
American shooter may think worth while to 
cut out and preserve: 

“As an old-time sportsman of Manitoba, 
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WEST 


I receive many letters from gentlemen liv- 
ing on the south side of the forty-ninth 
parallel stating that they intend visiting 
this province, would like a few days’ shoot- 
ing when here, and desire to know a good 
game locality. The best general answer 
would be like the one given by the individual 
who had spent a big portion of his life on 
the brink of a cocktail. When asked for his 
opinion of whiskey, he replied: ‘It’s all 
good, but there are some kinds I like best.’ 
So with game localities in Manitoba. You 
ean get good shooting in any direction, tak- 
ing Winnipeg as your base. 

“What is about the best part of a 
stranger’s visit is the genuine welcome ac- 
corded him. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
proverbial hospitality of a Manitoba farmer 
has been almost certain to hear the story 
of his homestead and how he had secured 
in it the choicest little garden spot in the 
whole provinee. His simple eloquence and 
gratitude for this glorious heritage remind 
you of the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 

“So it is with sportsmen, who have once 
tasted the pleasure of Manitoba’s lakes, 


woods, and prairie. The writer’s first 
‘sporting homestead,’ twenty years ago, 


was Whitewater lake. Since then he has 
traveled and shot in nearly every state and 
province on the American continent, but has 
never seen, or heard of any body of water 
of its size that the different species of geese, 
sandhill crane, and duck frequent in such 
prodigious numbers. Whitewater lake is lo- 
cated about 190 miles southwest of Winni- 
peg, and is reached by the Brandon and 
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Souris branches of the Canadian Northern 
or the Canadian Pacific railways. Elgin is 
the best stopping place, the lake being a few 
miles directly south of the depot. The hotel 
and livery accommodation is first-class, so 
that sport and comfort go hand in hand. 
The route from Winnipeg to Elgin passes 
through a section of game country so good 
that you could get off at any station between 
the two points mentioned, and find excellent 
sport. One of the best is Miami, eighty 
miles from Manitoba’s metropolis, situated 
at the foot of the Pembina mountains. Elk 
and deer are abundant, and no better grouse 
shooting is obtainable anywhere. In this 
locality there are three varieties, viz., the 
pinnated, ruffed, and sharptail. 

“Baldur, 133 miles from Winnipeg, is 
another good shooting point. Rock lake, a 
few miles south of the station,"is noted for 
the excellent fishing to be had there, besides 
being a great resort for water-fowl. Ni- 
nette, twenty-three miles southwest of Bal- 
dur, is a pretty spot. The station is on the 
shore of Pelican lake. The sportsman who 
-annot appreciate the good things to be had 
at this lake, both in fin and feather, could 
never be satisfied on this earth. 

“Elgin, the rendezvous for Whitewater 
lake, is the sportsman’s dream! It is the 
fall feeding and stopping-place for the 
myriads of water-fowl that come down from 
their breeding-grounds in the Far North, 
and stay here long enough to get fat on 
celery, wild rice, and Manitoba No. 1 hard 
wheat. From September 1 until the early 
part of November, millions of gray geese 
am,ually make this lake their nightly rest- 
ing-place. Strange as it may seem, they 
are evidently increasing in numbers. They 
leave the lake in the morning, and feed dur- 
ing the day in the wheat fields between the 
lake and Elgin. The modus operandi is to 
dig pits, put out decoys, await their coming, 
and then hammer away until your gun bar- 
rels get too hot to shoot with safety. 

“But dueks! I have in mind a record bag 
of 227 eanvasbacks for three guns in one 
forenoon. This fact will cause the stay-at- 
home sportsman to hold up his hands in holy 
horror, and stigmatize you as a something 
that has made Armour and Swift famous. 
Unpleasant epithets are lost of an ideal 
shooting morning, a half gale, and the ean- 
vashacks flying as if his Satanie Majesty 
were after them. Come to Manitoba next 
fall and learn about it all.” 


HEROIC JOURNEY 
There is something of mystery and fas- 
cination about this Canadian country. We 
think of it as lying at the foot of the Great 
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Cold, though, as a matter of fact, whi 

men live all over the far lands almost to ie 
Northern ice cap. Over that vast regiy 
travels: the Northwest Mounted Poliee, , 
always mounted, but always traveling. () 
of the most heroie acts ever performed }; 
any of this heroie body was that of (Cy 
poral Field, who eame into Edmonton « 
January 11 in charge of a missionary, Mr 
Buekman, who had gone insane at his lone 
station north of Fort ¢ ‘hippewa, and with 
the Aretie cirele. Field was ordered fry 
Fort Chippewa to bring the insane my 
down to civilization, a journey of 2,ii 
miles more being necessary from Edmonte 
to Brandon, where is located the insay 
asylum. Field brought down his mx 
strapped fast to a dog sledge. At times ly 
had to fight him to keep him under contr 
in his violent spells. They were alone, i: 
the winter time, in the far North. It wou 
have been easy to let Buckman die. Fie) 
thought it was his duty to bring hip 
through. He brought him through. 








CURTAILING INDIAN LANDS 

I observe that Congressman Little, of Ar 
kansas, has introduced a bill which wou 
extend the western boundary of Arkanss 
into the Indian Territory in such a way tha 
it would inelude the land lying between tly 
present western state boundary and tlh 
Arkansas and Poteau rivers. This woul 
run the line to West Ft. Smith. It woul 
certainly seem that there is no place wher 
the white man is willing to let the India 
rest in peace. The Indian Territory, 
ealled, is now practically white man’s cou 
try, and may become absolutely such. A! 
the time the Indian tribes were located ther, 
the Indian Territory seemed a very far dis 
tant region, and no man, either white or red, 
supposed anything except that the wicked 
had ceased from troubling. Insatiate Ar 
kansas! 


SUNDAY DUCK SHOOTING 

Mr. William R. Dickinson, of Chicago, 
is in favor of abolishing Sunday shooting 
in this state, and presents cogent reasons it 
a communication whieh follows: 

“I write to ask your assistance in securing 
an amendment to our IIlinois game law pr , 
hibiting Sunday shooting. If you are fa- 
miliar with local eonditions here, you wil 
know that hundreds of men leave Chicas 
and our other cities every Saturday after- 





noon during the open season and are to \ 


found on ‘the shooting waters next day 
maintaining a continuous bombardmett 
from sunrise to sunset against all varieties y 
of feathered game. I have counted in the 
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Fox lake region, about fifty miles from here, 
of a Sunday morning more than 300 shots 
in a five-minute period at about seven 
o'clock in the morning. The uproar is worst 
for a couple of hours after sunrise, but con- 
tinues all day long. The injury is not the 
destruction of game—though great num- 
bers of mudhens are killed—but the ruining 
of the sport for those who legitimately en- 
joy it and have its interests in mind. These 
men do not eare for anything but to let off 
their guns as many times as possible, and 
incidentally to bring in a few birds. They 
are not sportsmen—anything is game that 
offers a mark. The result is that for several 
days after Sunday the. great feeding 
grounds are deserted, the birds scattered into 
the small ponds and ereeks and the real 
sportsman’s shooting is ruined. 

“As we anticipate some opposition from 
those who think our objection to Sunday 
shooting is a mere whim of over-particular 
sportsmen, I have thought that a word from 
you which we could show to the men having 
the fate of the bill in their hands, indors- 
ing the measure would be of great weight 
and show them that practical men who have 
the interests of game at heart regard it as 
a wise provision. If you feel inclined to do 
so, I would very much appreciate such a 
note from you, and feel that it would make 
our task materially easier.” 

There is no doubt in the world that it 
would be a good thing for the wild-fow] if 
there were no Sunday shooting. Take it 
the season through, spring and fall, and 
there are probably fifty shots fired on Sun- 
day to one during any other day of the 
week. If such shooting were continued 
throughout the week, the wild-fowl would 
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not stay with us at all. That they do stay 
is argument for the wisdom of closed terms 
in shooting. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are almost closed days on many 
of the waters adjacent to Chicago. During 
the middle of the week the ducks become 
quieted down over the feeding beds, and so 
remain over, Sunday after Sunday. If they 
were not disturbed on Sunday, there is no 
doubt whatever that the shooting would be 
better for those going out later in the week. 
Indiana has a Sunday law, and Illinois 
ought to have one. 

Here, however, we run up against the 
great question of prejudice, polities and 
compromise. It would be a hardy politician 
who dared advocate for any Chicago dis- 
trict the cutting off of that Sunday amuse- 
ment which is practically the only reerea- 
tion which the average working man of to- 
day is able to obtain. Americans, perhaps 
more especially new-come Americans, for- 
eigners tasting their first joy under the right 
to bear arms, covet this one day out of 
doors. It is their only chance. They make 
it bad for the rest of us. We would make 
it bad for them if we closed this day to 
them. They would say that America was 
not free, but becoming repressive, if not 
oppresive. Of course this would not be 
true, but it would be truth enough for the 
politician. 

Canada has Sunday laws and enforces 
them. When you go to New Brunswick you 
put up your gun on Sunday, although the 
average American would never think of 
that unless reminded by his guide. This close 
day is partly a matter of expediency in a 
game law, and ought to be considered such, 
instead of a question of morals or religion. 
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Of course it will be made in Illinois a ques- 
tion of polities, and our learned legislators 
will do whatever they think is the most 
cowardly and least logical thing. The 
lower part of the state might be willing to 
put on a Sunday law. The upper part of 
the state, including Chicago, would be seized 
with an intense chill of horror at the mere 
thought. 


ARKANSAS AND MISSOURI GAME LAWS 


Mr. J. H. Acklen, of Nashville, Tenn., is 
state game warden for Tennessee, and also 
president of the Big Lake Shooting Club, 
whose grounds are located at the foot of the 
New Madrid country west of the Mississippi 
river. Inquirers wishing information on 
the Arkansas and Missouri game laws may 
find interest in Mr. Acklen’s communication, 
which follows: e 

“Tt is evident that the opinion to which 
you refer was that rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas on the DeRossett game 
law, and if you will send to Little Rock and 
proeure a copy of the Gazette of Sunday, 
Nov. 4, 1904, you will find that opinion set 
out in full. The case of the Big Lake 
Shooting Club against the market hunters 
at Big lake did not involve the constitution- 
ality of any Arkansas statute, but was 
merely the court’s final decision on an appli- 
eation for the injunction to stop said mar- 
ket hunters from trespassing upon the prop- 
erty of the Big Lake Shooting club.” 


COMMON SENSE FOR MICHIGAN 


The Michigan legislature is regularly im- 
portuned by those who want to have spring 
shooting restored. In fact, Michigan has 
not yet learned fully the lesson of game 
protection. She wants to kill her brooding 
hens and let some one else answer the ques- 
tion why the eggs did not hatch. There is 
no more common-sense sportsman or busi- 
ness man in the state of Michigan than Mr. 
W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw. I think the 
idea which he presents in a local paper as 
to a fair and practical game law is about as 
full of common sense as anything I have 
seen. If his plan were adopted there would 
be more genuine sporting travel to Michi- 
gan. I, for one, would rather shoot ard 
fish there and pay for it, if I could bring 
home a small portion of my bag with me, 
which, under the present law, one cannot 
do. Mr. Mershon’s suggestions follow and 
speak for themselves: 


I am not technical on any of the fine points, 
but I should like to see, first, a proper means of 
enforcing the game laws adopted; the present 
warden system is too political; a non-partisan 
commission, honorary in character, composed of 
public spirited men, serving without a salary 
should have the entire enforcement of the game 


laws in their hands, engage and discharge game 
wardens at will; pay these deputy wardens about 
the same as policemen in the city are paid; the 
money would go farther than it does now and we 
could have more game wardens; men that would 
serve because of their ability and not because of 
their political pull. First I would stop all spring 
shooting. Next, I would limit the killing of deer 
to one or two, and not allow deer to be killed 
unless they wore horns. I would limit the bag of 
birds that can be taken in any one day, any one 
season, and any one hunting trip; I would not be 
niggardly about the limit, make it large enough 
so the law can be enforced and so that public sen- 
timent will support it. Fifteen partridge or quail 
ought to be enough for the most grasping as a 
day’s bag; 25 ducks also would be a good daily 
limit, etc. 

I would have a non-residence license, $15.00 for 
birds, $25.00 for deer, the latter to include both 
birds and deer; a nominal license, say one or two 
dollars, for residents. This would be so a check 
could be kept on the non-residents, and it would 
also furnish a fund for the support of the game 
warden’s department. I should allow the non- 
residents to take out of the state a certain amount 
of game of their own killing, properly tagged and 
accompanied by them, not a large amount. 

The present good feature, that is, prohibiting 
the marketing of game, should be continued, | 
should like to see squirrel protected permanently; 
closed season for quail, one or two years at the 
most; that would be ample. Make the penalty of 
dynamiting fish an extreme one; the season for 
shooting rail, plover and snipe should open early 
enough so that some sport could be had, for as 
the law is now, the birds have all gone south be- 
fore the law permits any of them to be killed; 
limit the bag, of course, on all game birds. 

There is no use talking, you have got to lessen 
the number of birds and animals that are being 
killed now in order to keep up the present supply. 


ANDERSON, G. P. A. 

Especial pride was taken by the sports- 
men of Texas in their new game law, estab- 
lished at the last session. I don’t mind 
saying that a great deal of credit for this 
law ought to be aseribed to Osear C. Gues- 
saz, of San Antonio, to whose stalwart 
sportsmanship most of the opposition were 
obliged to yield, from legislators up to gov- 
ernor. Now comes one of the interesting 
points of the continuous war _ between 
sportsmanship and eivilization. 

A general passenger agent wants travel 
on his railroad, and he wants it now. Gen- 
eral passenger agents who wanted trans- 
portation right away did more than any- 
thing else towards the complete ruin of the 
wilderness of upper Wisconsin when it was 
first thrown open by the railroads many years 
ago. Here is Major George P. Lupton, of 
the Aransas Pass railroad, a good friend of 
mine and of Col. Guessaz, a fine gentleman 
and a courteous, but one demanding traffic, 
and demanding it now, not after a while. 
Major Lupton is in print with a letter to 
the passenger agents of all Texas lines, ask- 
ing for a modification of the new game law, 
permitting freer shipment of birds and in 
short, pretty much taking the stinger out of 
that good measure, and leaving the matter 
on the old wide-open basis; since a loop- 
hole is as good as a door in a game law. 
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Maj. Lupton consulted with the different 
passenger agents with a view to approach- 
ing all the members of the legislature. Not 
all of them could agree with him. For in- 
stance, T. J. Anderson, G. P. A. of the G. 
H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., Houston, Texas, turned 
down Maj. Lupton’s proposition cold and 
hard. He says that he does not care what 
the Business Men’s League of Rockford, the 
market hunting emporium, think about the 
matter, but for himself thinks the present 
game law is a good one. He says that if 
it were changed, “it would not be long be- 
fore we would have to eall on the State 
legislature to pass another law prohibiting 
the slaughter of game by wholesale.” Mr. 
Anderson closes with the following in his 
letter printed in the Texas Field—and I 
defy any sporting literature and all the 
railroad literature of the world to produce 
a better doctrine either for sportsmen or for 
railroads. He says, “We advertise Texas 
now as a great place for sportsmen, where 
they can find game and fish, and unless we 
protect this game in some way, we will soon 
have to withdraw our advertising matter, 
and notify sporting men that they had bet- 
ter seek a more prolific hunting and fishing 
ground.” 

That is modern business sense and pro- 
eressive reasoning. It is one of the most 
remarkable statements of the day. It 
shows the desperate straits to which the 
American wild game is coming, and it shows 
a sane, modern, and logical view of the 
whole question which I hope will appeal to 
railroad men in general. As I have often 
stated in my long continued and perhaps 
frequently unwelcome writings on game 
protection, the common carriers of America 
have the welfare or the ruin of the Ameri- 
an game in their hands. Let us trust the 
wiser counsel will prevail among the general 
passenger agents of the good state of Texas. 
Mr. Anderson is in the right. 

EVASIONS. 

There are violations and evasions enough 
of the game law in his native state to give 
Major Lupton, G. P. A. of the Aransas 
Pass R. R. of Texas, proof that any loosen- 
ing of the strictness of the present law will 
be against his own interest. If he cannot 
find any of these things around him in his 
city of San Antonio, he might look as far 
West as Los Angeles, California. They have 
a bag limit out there, but the dealers con- 
tinually try to evade it. Recently one 
bunch of 200 birds was seized in transit on 
a steamer. The way these people do is to 


consign a sack of ducks to one address and 
another to another, the different shipments 


later to be assembled by one commission 
man. In other words, the commission man 
has a system of “fences” all around his 
town, and instead of having fifty birds in 
his possession in any one day, he may have 
several hundreds thus scattered. Of course 
it is difficult to prove his property right in 
these scattered lots among the “fences.” 
Sometimes ducks are shipped in sacks with 
rabbits packed on top, and sometimes quail 
are shipped as “fruit.” In short, there is 
a large number of earnest citizens in Cali- 
fornia who do not want any game law, and 
who propose to violate it and evade it in 
every possible manner. There is little wis- 
dom in weakening these Western game laws. 
They ought to be as simple, broad and 
severe as possible. If they are not, the 
game will disappear. General passenger 
agents can build a traffie better on scenery 
plus game, than they can on scenery alone. 


THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 

We hear a great deal of Canada, Alaska, 
New Brunswick, ete., and of many foreign 
lands, but it is comparatively rarely that we 
have heard much of Mexico as a sporting 
ground. Really it is one of the wildest, 
best and most accessible, and I cannot see 
why more American sportsmen do not turn 
their steps in that direction. The fate of 
the two Chicago men, Dr. Coy and Mr. Me- 
Kenzie, who were killed by Yaqui Indians 
in Mexico this month, may serve to show 
that Mexico is still a wild and dangerous 
land in part. It has bear, mountain sheep, 
deer and many species of the eat family, 
some of them dangerous. It is a wonder- 
fully varied land. It touches two oceans, 
crosses eighteen degrees of latitude, has 
every climate imaginable, and many curious 
and interesting things which never fail to 
interest the traveler. Mexico will belong to 
the United States one of these fine days. 
American enterprise is pushing into it more 
rapidly than most of us Northerners know. 
The American sportsman alone seems to be 
ignorant of its attractions. 


AGAIN THE WILD PIGEON 

I have yet another letter from an Eastern 
gentleman, who insists that he has loeated 
a roost of wild pigeons. This roost he for- 
merly knew in one of the Eastern states, 
and next nesting time he is going to investi- 
gate the matter for Freup AND Stream. He 
confidently expects success. 

Dr. Edward 8S. Berry, of Shippenburg, 
Pa., is certain that he has recently seen wild 
pigeons. He writes thus: “Concerning the 
return of wild pigeons to this part of the 
country, I would say that in the first week 
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of -last October, while exercising my dogs 
in a cornfield, seven wild pigeons got up 
some distance away. They were very wild. 
I had a good view of them and ean say 
positively they were wild pigeons.” 

That sounds encouraging, though Dr. 
Berry’s description of these birds would fit 
perfectly to the mourning dove, which any 
quail shooter knows is wary in the fall and 
on a cornfield. I hope he was not mistaken 
as to the size of the birds, and that they 
were indeed the actual passenger pigeons. 

Last week I was in Vicksburg, Miss., and 
a friend mentioned casually the fact that 
wild pigeons were very searee in the South. 
I pressed him as to this and asked him 
whether he had seen any in Mississippi 
lately. “Of course I have,” said he, “but 
not very often, and not very many at a 
time. They are getting scarce an@ wild.” 

All these different stories are very inter- 
esting. There is certainly a wild pigeon 
myth if there be not indeed any wild pig- 
eon. Let us hope that within the year 1905 
there shall be some positive proof of the ex- 
istence of numbers of this interesting 
species. 

THE LEWIS AND CLARK CLUB. 

In the month of January there was or- 
ganized at Pittsburg, Pa., a big-game club 
on the lines of the Boone and Crockett Club 
of New York City, which was founded by 
President Roosevelt in 1887. The new or- 
ganization will be ealled The Lewis and 
Clark Club, and it starts off with a member- 
ship of something like fifty mighty good 
names. The membership is limited to one 
hundred. 

There are a great many outdoor men in 
Pittsburg who, as one of them states, like 
to leave their rolling mills and coal mines 
once a year and go West, where they can 
get pure air to clean the smoke and soot out 
of their lungs. Heretofore, most of these 
men have hunted individually or in pairs, 
looking up their hunting territory for them- 
selves. They think that by thus getting 
together and comparing notes, they ean bet- 
ter select good hunting regions, and better 
make their influence felt for the preserva- 
tion of game. There will be an annual 
game dinner of the elub after the fashion 
of the Boone and Crockett elub dinner. 
Outside of this, the organization will 
naturally be a loose one, with no club house 
erected, and no strenuous elub life. In 
order to extend the record of this very in- 
teresting and valuable organization, the fol- 
lowing facts regarding it are printed. 

Name—The Lewis and Clark Club. 


Organized—Saturday, January 14, 1905, 


Number of members at time of organiz. 


tion—3b. 


Membership—To be limited to 100—75 § 


Pennsylvanians and 25 non-residents. 
President—William M. Kennedy. 
Vice-Presidents—George S. Garritt, Joby 

M. Phillips, W. K. Shiras. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J.  Bisselj 
Speer. 

Membership Committee 
W. K. Shiras, J. E. Roth. 

Entertainment Committee—George §, 
Garritt, Frank F. Brooks, George N. Mon- 
ro, Jr. 

Directors—William M. Kennedy, W. K. 
Shiras, E. J. Taylor, John M. Phillips, J, 
Bissell Speer, J. E. Roth, Frank F. Brooks, 
George N. Monro, Jr., Starling W. Childs, 
James N. Jarvis, George 8. Garritt. 

Objects of the Club—(1) Geographical 
research and exploration; (2) Proteetion 
and preservation of game for purposes of 
legitimate sport; (3) Enforeement of game 
laws; (4) Encouragement of outdoor life 
and study of natural history; (5) Colleetion 
of such information relative to the haunts 
of big game of North America as may hk 
useful to sportsmen. 

Article 3—None but those who hunt big 
game, and who in legitimate sport have 
killed with the rifle two or more of sue 
game, shall be elected to membership. The 
term big game, as here used, is restricted to 
the following American animals: Grizzly 
bear, Kadiak bear, brown or black bear, 
polar bear, musk-ox, mountain sheep, white 
goat, moose, elk, woodland caribou, barren- 
ground earibou, cougar, prong-horn ante 
lope, Virginia deer, mule deer and Columbia 
black-tail deer. The term “legitimate sport” 
means not only the observance of local laws, 
but excludes all methods of taking game 
other than by fair stalking or still hunting. 

Organizers—Hon. Wm. M. Kennedy, 
Hon. George Shiras 3rd, John M. Phillips, 
James M. Jarvis, Frank M. Turner, H. 
Wilfred DuPuy, J. Bissell Speer, Edward 
J. House, Dr. Cecil C. Jarvis, Fred B. Hus- 
sey, Emil Winter, Frank W. Kennedy, 
James W. Grove, W. Harry Brown, E. J. 
Taylor, Philip A. Moore, David P. Black, 
J. N. Hussey, Dr. C. H. Voigt, S. H. Me 
Kee, Francis L. Robbins, Robert F. Phil- 
lips, A. W. Pollock, J. T. M. Stonerod, W. 
K. Shiras, Robert W. Bissell, George E. 
Painter, J. L. Walsh, George S. Garritt, 
Ralph Theophilus, Frank T. Brooks, J. 
Ernest Roth, George N. Monro, Jr., D. Me 
K. Lloyd, S. W. Childs, Frederick §. 
Webster. 
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HATTERAS, N. C. FOR SPORT 

To say that Hatteras, with all her beauties 
and attractions, where nature has emptied 
her lap of stores, is the least, at the same 
time the most widely known place on the 
face of the earth, would seem a contradiction 
of terms. It is regarded by almost every- 
one as a dreadfully bleak and dismal place. 
While old ocean does oceasionally kick up a 
nasty sea, the great dread on the ocean side 
is the drifting, shifting sand, which has ever 
acted the Ignis Fatuus in luring the 
mariner to certain destruction, as is evi- 
denced by the thousand wrecks which adorn 
the beach, from the noble steamship to the 
little two-master. This picture of Hatteras 
is indeed so dismal and desolate that all 
stand aghast at the bare mention of the 
name. But on the sound side its waters are 
placid and peaceful. Its superb sailing and 
picturesque reefs present an attraction un- 
surpassed to the yachtsman lover of the 
picturesque. 

While irregular in shape, the island is 
about fourteen miles long, and from two to 
five in breadth. Near its upper extremity is 
as fine forest as can be found in the United 
States—towering pines and stately oaks— 
where are sheltered many handsome deer, 
searcely ever disturbed by the natives. 

While down there recently one of those 
vampires of destruction, a “dead game 
sport” landed near the upper end of the isl- 
and. Hardly knowing a deer from a red 
shoat, he secured the services of one or two 
unprincipled islanders, and returned in the 
afternoon of the same day with five deer! 

To those who have never been initiated in 
deer hunting, permit me to state that it is 
the most exciting, and, at the same time the 
most monotonous sport known to the clan. 
When placed at a stand on one of the passes 
one may have an opportunity of shooting a 
deer within a few minutes; again he may 
stand there from dewy morn until shady eve 
without so much as hearing a sound or seeing 
a living thing. But I must hurry on to the 
presentation of the real intent of this 
article. 


On the sound side of the island one would 
as utterly fail to present a comprehensive 
statement as to the abundance of our water- 
fowl as would an astronomer fail in causing 
laymen to grasp the distance to one of the 


fixed stars. They are there in greater num- 
bers than I ean deseribe. From the first of 
December, brant, mallards, black ducks and 
redheads are found in the greatest -abund- 
ance. January and February are the ideal 
months for geese. Some idea ean be gath- 
ered when I state that a “pot hunter” with 
an 8-gauge gun recently killed eighteen 
geese at one shot. Swan also abound here. 
Their barking closely resembles that of a 
fice dog with a bad cold. To kill one of 
these great birds requires all the skill and 
eunning of human ingenuity. Almost the 
only way that one can be taken is by fire 
hunting, a method condemned by both 
sportsmen and the laws of the state. Take 
your glasses and locate a flock of swan 
miles away. They have had their eyes on 
you for an hour or more. 

In hunting ducks and geese here the 
favorite method is from blinds over decoys. 
Four posts are set up at a favorite feeding 
place on the sound—all the way from one 
and a-half to three miles from shore—to 
which is nailed a box just large enough to 
hide a man when on his knees. Quite re- 
cently, with two others, I was on Hatteras 
for a week. Two of us had 12-gauge guns 
and the other a 16-gauge. We daily dis- 
cussed the merits of each and finally decided 
that, for close work, where accuracy of aim 
developed results, the 16-gauge was the 
favorite, and possibly a still smaller bore 
would develop additional advantages. Shells 
for 10 and 12-gauge guns ean be obtained on 
the island, but if you have a lighter gun 
take your ammunition with you. We tried 
all kinds of shot and finally selected No. 6 
chilled. This size will not mutilate the fowl 
as will larger shot. 

As it will be too late to go down there this 
winter, make preparation for the lazy 
months of June and July. You ean find 


no better fishing on the Atlantic coast shore; 
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there are black bass and speckled trout, and 
when wind and tide are favorable one can 
eateh sea-fish until he questions his standing 
as a sportsman. Trouting on the sea is de- 
lightful beyond description. Mackerel, 
bluefish and the great uncle of the Spanish 
mackerel known as the sea-roe, or horse- 
mackerel, weighing all the way from ten 
to twenty pounds, will give the angler all 
the sport he wants. 

Very naturally you will ask, “If Hatteras 
has all these attractions why is it so un- 
known to sportsmen ?” 

One of the reasons has already been given, 
another is on account of its inaccessibility. 
From any point, sail-boats must be used to 
eover part of the distance. It is about 
seventeen miles from Ocracoke, and about 
forty from Manteo (capital of “Dare 
county). Very recently a daily line has 
been put on from Manteo to Hatteras, but it 
is doubtful if it will long continue. For- 
merly, or before the naphtha launches were 
so numerous, one might be compelled to re- 
main there a whole week after his appointed 
time to leave. The channel is narrow and 
consequently it requires a favorable wind to 
take one to and from Hatteras. 

There are one or two families who will 
take care of a stranger for a few days. On 
my last trip we had the good fortune to 
stop at the delightful home of Mr. S. L. 
Doshers, who has charge of the weather 
bureau and is ehief of all the life-saving 
stations in this section. His charming wife 
made our stay most agreeable. Board can 
be had at about $1.50 a day, and $2.00 for 
guide hire. The latter fee is paid only when 
the guide’s services are needed. 

To reach Hatteras you must either go to 
Norfolk or Elizabeth City, take a steamer 
from either place to Manteo and from 
thence go by launch to Hatteras; or go to 
Morehead City, then by launch to Ocracoke, 
and from there by sail-boat. <A trip to this 
almost unknown island at any time of the 
year will amply pay for all the annoyance 
in reaching it—Dr. H. C. Herring. 

NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

The annual meeting of the North Ameri- 
ean Fish and Game Protective Association, 
held at St. John on February 1 and 2, was 
not quite up to the standard of former years 
as to attendance; but the proceedings were 
most interesting and harmonious and much 
valuable work was accomplished. At the 


first day’s session papers were read by Rev. 
Father Gaynor of St. John. Mr. E. T. D. 
Chambers of Quebee, Dr. Finnie of Mont- 


real, and Hon. H. G. Thomas, fishery com- 
missioner of the state of Vermont. Rev. 
Father Gaynor discussed in a most enter- 
taining manner the fishing and game reports 
of the lower part of New Brunswick and 
in doing so imparted much valuable in- 
formation of a historie nature. Dr. Finnie’s 
paper had to do with forest proteetion and 
its bearing on fish and game preservation, 
and Mr. Chambers described some of the 
tricks resorted to by violators of the gam 
laws. Mr. Chambers also read a paper ot 
the need of fish and game protective laws, 
prepared by Mr. L. O. Armstrong of Mont- 
real. Interesting addresses on the fish and 
game resources of New Brunswick were de- 
livered by Chief Game Commissioner 
Knight, Fishery Commisioner Smith and 
Game Warden John Robinson. 

At the opening of the second day’s ses- 
sion Mayor White of St. John delivered a 
cordial address of welcome to the delegates, 
He was followed by Premier Tweedie, presi- 
dent of the association, who among other 
things noted with pleasure the presence of 
Adam Moore and Harry Allen, representa- 
tives of the New Brunswick Guides’ Asso- 
ciation. The premier expressed the opinion 
that big game had increased rapidly in New 
Brunswick in recent years, but he hinted 
that if the number of non-resident sports- 
men visitors kept on growing, the day might 
come when it would be necessary to pro- 
hibit the calling of moose, or establish a 
close season for one or two years. He 
thought that deer suffered greatly from 
lynx, but said that owing to the system of 
reciprocity which exists between Maine and 
New Brunswick hunters it is very difficult 
to deal with the question of bounties. 

The meeting decided to forward a peti- 
tion to Hon. Raymond Prefontaine, minister 
of marine and fisheries, praying that the 
Canadian government repass its order in 
council prohibiting seining in Missisaquoi 
bay, Lake Champlain. 

Messrs. Adam Moore and Harry Allen, 
guides, were introduced by the chairman and 
briefly addressed the meeting. They gave 
the delegates much practical information in 
regard to game conditions in New Bruns- 
wick, and were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. Both gentlemen were of the opinion 
that the resident license fee to hunt. big 
game, which is now two dollars should be 
increased. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting in Boston, and Mr. W. S. Hinson 
of that city was elected president of the as- 
sociation. Mr. E. T. D. Chambers of Que- 
bee was re-elected secretary, and the meet- 
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voted him one hundred dollars for his 
aries the past year. 

In the afternoon the delegates were enter- 
ined at luncheon at the Union Club by 
remier Tweedie, and afterwards they en- 
ved a drive to the reversible falls as the 
rests of the New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ation. 







™ Reports to hand from the different sec- 
fions of the country are to the effect that 
big game is wintering well, notwithstanding 
the fact that the conditions are not any too 
favorable. In the central part of the prov- 
ince some pretty cold weather has been ex- 
perienced, the thermometer on one oc- 
easion dropping to 44 degrees below zero. 
Towards the end of January there was four 
feet of snow in the Miramichi woods, but in 
the northern section of the province the 
snow fall has been lighter than usual. 

The law prohibiting the shooting of par- 
tridges, which has been in foree in New 
Brunswick for two years, will expire on the 
fifteenth of next September. So far as can 
be learned the prolonged close season has 
had satisfactory results, although the law 
has not always been observed to the letter. 

Eleven surveying parties for the proposed 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, numbering 
about one hundred men, have been working 
in the central part of this province since 
early in October. Most of the men have 
been tenting out all that time, and although 
the weather has been unusually severe, they 
have suffered but little inconvenience and 
sickness has been very rare among them. 

R. P. A. 





IN REGARD TO NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Benj. P. Morris, of Long Branch, 
N. J., president and treasurer of the State 
of New Jersey Fish and Game Commission- 
ers, expresses himself as emphatically in 
favor of the Shiras bill for federal pro- 
tection of migratory game birds. In a re- 
cent letter he says: 

“Our legislature has just begun and we 
cannot tell what kind of fool legislation 
people will introduce. The commission it- 
self has advised a number of things, but 
we do not know which, if any of them, will 
be put through. The most important 
changes we have advocated are to abolish 
woodeock shooting in September, and pro- 
hibit the sale of game. 

“Our commission is entirely in favor of 
stopping a greater part of the spring shoot- 
ing. The laws ought to be uniform as far 
as possible, and I think the solution of this 
whole diffieulty is to be found in the pro- 


posed congressional act giving the U. S. 
government charge of all migratory game 
and allowing the government to prescribe 
when and how it shall be killed. I have 
thought for some time that it would be a 
very good thing to have a national associa- 
tion, or to call a national convention, to be 
composed of representatives from the fish 
and game departments, all over the coun- 
try, and from all protective associations, or 
publishers interested in the subject, and let 
them discuss uniform legislation for all 
states. I believe much good could be ac- 
complished by such a meeting.” 

There spoke a sincere man. I have 
learned to know from experience that the 
average Jerseyite has supreme confidence 
in the ability of his state to take care of 
herself. Hence one would expect to have 
from a fish and game commissioner of that 
state an expression against any outside in- 
terference in his work. It might not be 
good political policy for Mr. Morrison to 
go on record as favorably disposed toward 
the Shiras bill, for there be voters in New 
Jersey who aspire, through their privilege 
to vote, to have the game and fish laws 
moulded according to their especial desires. 
The fault is sometimes found that “ there 
is too much polities in fish and game pro- 
tection.” No doubt there is, but the fault 
does not always lie with the commissioners, 
as witness the state of New Jersey. New 
Jersey, like Maine, suffers most from the 
political influence of those who object to 
the stringency of the game laws, rather 
than from incompetency or insincerity in 
her fish and game commissioners. The fish 
and game commissioners of New Jersey 
would rather trust the preservation of mi- 
gratory game birds with the U. S. govern- 
ment than with the voters of the state, and 
are not afraid to say so. 

The New Jersey commissioners have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in enforcing the 
game laws. Their reason for advising the 
abolishment of woodeock shooting in Sep- 
tember was that those who went to shoot 
woodeock in September often anticipated 
the open season on quail—or rather, they 
went out to shoot quail under the pretense 
of hunting for woodeock. Then, there has 
been little or no observance of the law re- 
quiring non-resident gunners to take out 
licenses through the county clerk of the 
county in which they are to hunt. The ecom- 
missioners recommended to the recent legis- 
lature that the law be amended to require 
non-resident licenses to be procured from 
the proper authorities, the fish and game 
commissioners. 
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It is given out that, before the end of 
spring, the commissioner will have received 
and distributed among special preserves in 
Bergen, Warren, Morris, Ocean and Atlantic 
counties several thousand Western quail, 
these to be used as a permanent supply from 
which to draw from for stocking purposes 
throughout the state. There was complaint 
from a_ so-called sportsmen’s association 
which wanted a share of the birds, and 
which imagined that they were to be con- 
signed to private preserves. Like many an- 
other “sportsmen’s association” this worthy 
body saw only the possibilities for sport 
next fall; it would have done nothing fur- 
ther with such quail as it might have ob- 
tained than to liberate them in covers where 
its members could later find them and un- 
attached shooters could not. 

I bespeak for the fish and game emmis- 
sioners of New Jersey the unbiased ecoép- 
eration of every right-minded sportsman in 
the state, regardless of occasional vague 
theories advanced, duly resolved and there- 
after forgotten by sundry so-called sports- 
men’s associations. If the sportsmen of 
New Jersey will associate themselves, indi- 
vidually and collectively, with the state ecom- 
missioners, and render them aid in their 
work with the same zeal that they might dis- 
play as members of local sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations, the state will quickly forge to the 
foremost rank in the intelligent preservation 
of the fish and game supply. As to her pub- 
lie schools, her state militia, her highway 
improvement and the like, New Jersey ranks 
very high, in some things the highest in the 
Union. She is striving toward a high ideal 
in the matter of perpetuating her game and 
fish supply. She refused point blank to 
allow certain unregenerate fruit growers to 
shoot robins. She has a governor who has 
the interests of game and fish protection at 
heart, regardless of political bias; she has 
a legislature which, if encouraged, will enact 
the necessary measures to ensure that pro- 
tection. The sportsmen of the state should 
look to themselves for better conditions. 
Hon. Perey H. Johnson, of Bloomfield, N. 
J., is secretary of the state fish and game 
commission. New Jersey sportsmen should 
write Mr. Johnson promptly on any subject 
that may be vital to the perpetuation or the 
fish and game supply, and _ particularly 
should they lend him their aid in bringing 
violators of the fish and game laws to book. 


IN REGARD TO CONNECTICUT 
Up in Conneeticut there are certain in- 
dividuals and newspapers who are dissatis- 
fied with the Fifth Biennial Report of the 
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State Commissioners of Fisheries and Game, 
just recently published. Under the general 
law there is no publie stream in Connecticut, 
except probably a few rivers, yet the report 
shows that in the past two years state trout 
have been placed in streams on the applica- 
tion of more than 600 persons. Under the 
general law, mind you, every one of those 
streams may be closed to the publie by the 
landowners along its course. Wherefore 
there is much horror among a few who do 
not own trout streams and who, possibly, 
could not distinguish a trout rod from a 
bamboo fishpole. The Times, of Hartford 
holds that “Either the state should go out 
of the business of hatching trout or it should 
make this work of general service.” 

I respectfully submit to the Times, and 
to such other malcontents as may be, that 
they commit to memory the Golden Rule, 
and remember that all anglers are not un- 
generous. The man who owns a trout 
stream is entitled to trout fry if there are 
fry to be distributed. He pays his taxes, 
and he does not confine the fry that are 
given him, for you eannot side-hobble a 
brook trout. It should be his privilege to 
close his stream to the publie if he so de- 
sires ; I take it that he will not weleome mar- 
ket fishermen. Brook trout sell for real 
money on the Connecticut markets, and eon- 
ditions are such in that state that it is an 
easy matter to market one’s fish, should one 
elect to go a-trouting “for what there is in 
it.” Sinee “there are no publie streams in 
Connecticut,” to again quote from the 
Times, and yet as there are a goodly number 
of trout fishermen throughout the state, who 
indulge their favorite amusement to excess 
every year, be it said, it must be inferred 
that the anglers who do not own trout 
streams (there are many of them) are per- 
mitted by their more fortunate brother an- 
glers to fish from their private streams. 
Since brook trout are distributed for the 
benefit of the sportsmen, and since these 
seem to be getting along very nicely, each 
striving to follow the Golden Rule, as all 
anglers will, why—what’s to do but just 
leave them alone? Decent sportsmen find 
no diffieulty in obtaining permission to fly 
fish in Connecticut; and there is no “imme- 
diate need for legislation which shall place 
the right of the general public to fish any 
stream stocked by the state beyond contest.” 
No owner of a trout stream would accept 
state trout fry on the eondition that he 
throw his stream open to all comers. He 
would stock his stream at his own expense, 
when he would be justified in closing up his 
place “as tight as a drum.” As the eondi- 
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tion now stands there is, I will admit, op- 
portunity for any owner of a trout stream 
to profit through the state’s confidence in 
him and his own selfishness. But I have 
more faith in the angling fraternity than to 
see cause for complaint. Frankly, the ar- 
rangement pleases me immensely. It backs 
up my theory that there is more than pass- 
ing confidence between real sportsmen. The 
fish commissioners of Connecticut, and the 
fly fishermen who do not own trout streams 
are not afraid of the men who are suf- 
ficiently interested in their trout streams to 
have them stocked with state trout fry. I 
respectfully suggest to the Hartford Times, 
et al., that it might be well to go to the fly 
fishermen of the state for a few lessons in 
the delightful practice of brotherly love. 
The stopping of the sale of trout would be 
an issue worth while. 

I have pleasure in quoting from the 
report of the Commissioners of Fisheries 
and Game for the years 1903 and 1904 such 
matter as may be interesting and instructive 
to sportsmen : 


In the matter of stocking ponds, lakes, brooks, 
and streams the law requires that no fish shall be 
furnished by the State except that they be for 
public waters, and in the absence of any law re- 
quiring any particular public waters to be stocked 
vr net to be stocked, it has been the custom to 
allow individuals to make application on printed 
forms, furnished by the Commission, to stock such 
waters as are most desired by the individual ap- 
plicant, provided, as a matter of fact, that they 
are “public waters.”” The Commission reserving 
the right to refuse the allotting of fish which 
would not be advisable to plant in waters that 
are not adapted for certain species of fish. 

Present plans, as carried on during the past 
year, mean two broods of fish annually. Advanced 
black bass fry will be put out in the spring, and 
in the fall the various species of fingerling trout 
and land-locked salmon. With the unsatisfactory 
results obtained in the effort to grow lake trout 
to fingerlings, your Commission is convinced 
that better results would be obtained to plant a 
greater portion in the spring, as advanced fry, 
and there is no reason to doubt but that it will 
prove equally efficient in the future. There are 
species however, like the black bass, lake trout 
and pike perch, which early develop cannibalistic 
tendencies, and for other reasons it is better to 
put them out in the fry stage. 

It is not practical for various reasons, for the 
state to furnish sufficient fingerling black bass 
to stock all the streams adequately for which ap- 
plications are received, but it is comparatively 
an easy matter to produce fry and bring them to 
the feeding stage, about three-quarters of an inch 
in length, which they must reach before being 
sent out. At this stage they are very active, and 
quickly recognize danger, and at once seek a 
hiding place under rocks and stones where they 
are out of reach of their enemies. Care should 
be exercised in planting the fry in water only a 
few inches deep, along rocky shores, and they 
should be scattered along thinly, so that avail- 
able food supply will not be quickly exhausted, 
as might be the case if massed together; besides 
they are in less danger from their enemies, and 
more food being required as they grow larger and 
stronger, nature has taught them to drop down 
into deeper water, where food is to be found in 
greater abundance. 

To be successful in stocking with small-mouth 
black bass, they should ve planted in ponds that 


are fed by clear pure streams, or with bottom 
springs. Large-mouth bass will do well in a 
pond with a mud bottom that has a liberal quan- 
tity. of vegetation. It is of great importance that 
ponds for either species should contain abundance 
of natural food, as crawfish, minnows, frogs, etc., 
for it is a well known fact that any interference 
whatever with the admirable balance which nature 
has established in the animal kingdom is more 
apt to lead to mischief than to success. In the 
state of Maine the commission do not plant salmon 
or lake trout until fresh-water smelts of both large 
and small varieties have beer well established. 

The rainbow trout, indigenous to the Pacific 
coast, and especially abundant in the mountain 
streams of California, is especially recommended 
to the conditions which prevail in a large number 
of streams in our State and there is reason to 
expect greater success with them than any other 
trout, which is alike desirable for food and game 
qualities. This species will be desirable for stock- 
ing streams formerly inhabited by the brook trout, 
in which the latter no longer thrive, owing to the 
clearing of the lands at the source of the streams, 
which has produced changed conditions in and 
along the waters not agreeable to the brook trout’s 
wild nature. The rainbow trout is adapted to 
warmer and deeper waters, and is therefore suited 
to many of the now depleted streams which flow 
through cultivated lands of the valleys. The rain- 
bows feed principally upon crustacea, worms and 
larvae, and do not take readily to minnows as 
food. In this respect they differ widely from our 
pugnacious brook trout, although when their nat- 
ural food is no longer to be found they will take 
readily to minnows or anything else that may 
present itself in the shape of food. The rainbow 
trout will fight bravely for liberty, is a vigorous 
biter and a superior game fish, although it is 
somewhat inferior to the brook trout in this re- 
spect. In many of the ponds and lakes in our 
state, the temperature of the water is too high 
for lake trout and land-locked salmon to thrive in 
and under these conditions the rainbow trout 
comes in for special recommendations as being 
well adapted for just such waters, and it is prac- 
tical to assume that we may have many of our 
lakes and ponds well stocked with a fish that 
grows to the size of a lake trout under favorable 
conditions. The Commission has taken steps, with 
this end in view, to keep a number of brood fish 
of the rainbow species at the state hatchery, and 
will raise to fingerlings the rainbow trout bred 
there. 

Land-locked salmon will only thrive in large 
lakes or ponds having a stream of clear pure 
water running into them, and some parts of which 
must have a good depth of water. 

The capture of land-locked salmon and lake 
trout, in several instances has been reported to 
this Commission, and it proves that the planting 
of these species of fish can be made successful in 
this state, and with the fact that we have raised 
land-lccked salmon to maturity at the state hatch- 
ery, assures us that there is a possibility of being 
successful in stocking some of the lakes with this 
desirable game fish. 

The plan of raising all the output of the hatch- 
ery, which includes brook and rainbow trout and 
land-locked salmon, to fingerlings, has been con- 
tinued the past two years and your Commission 
are gratified with the success attained. 

There are reserved at the state hatchery about 
7,500 brood trout, ranging from yearlings to three 
years old, consisting of brook and rainbow trout 
and a few land-locked salmon; though the latter 
are not old enough to spawn. Several thousand 
fingerling trout are kept each year to maintain 
and increase the stock of brood fish. The rainbow 
trout require to be older than the brdok trout to 
yield eggs, but last fall several thousand eggs 
were taken from the stock of brood rainbows, and 
we are anticipating good results now that they 
have reached the breeding age. 

Your Commission made arrangements with the 
owners of the Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass 
Hatchery of New Preston, whereby we were able 
to secure the advanced fry for the past season’s 
plant. These arrangements were satisfactorily car- 
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ried out to the extent of the Commission having 
30,000 of the advanced fry to plant during the 
summer months of 1904. 

It is very evident that the deer are rapidly in- 
creasing in the various sections of the state, as 
we frequently have complaints from farmers of 
damage dene, to growing crops, by the deer. With 
the increased area of sprout land in certain parts 
of the state, Connecticut would be an ideal deer 
country, and if the chasing of deer by dogs can, 
by law, be prevented, there is no doubt but their 
increase will be large. There seems to be a gen- 
eral disposition to refrain from killing them; 
only a few complaints, of such violations, have 
been received and two convictions have been 
secured. 

The severe cold of last winter has killed a great 
many of our quail, and there seems to be a 
necessity for the state to breed them. Until re- 
cently there has been no difficulty in purchasing 
them for stocking purposes from some of the 
Southwestern states. But the necessity for increas- 
ing the stringency of protective laws in the various 
states points to the probability that it may not be 
long before it will be impossible to ebtain them in 
open market for stocking our covers. 

Partridge have withstood the severity of the last 
winter to a remarkable degree, and reports from 
all over the state indicate an increase, although 
during the nesting season many broods of young 
birds were destroyed by the wet, cold spring. 

It is to be regretted that the law allows the 
killing of web-footed wild-fowl during the months 
of their breeding season. 

Some people advocate more laws, some less, 
many a license law in some form, others a gun 
tax, some one thing and some another, and the 
great trouble is there is no unanimity of opinion. 
It is not infrequently that those who have labored 
long and hard and unselfishly in the interest of 
our fish and game and that those who are most 
benefited will not cojperate with the authorities in 
the enforcement of the laws. 

We believe that our fish and game are far too 
valuable to be allowed to disappear, if it is prac- 
tical or reasonably possible to prevent it. The 
people everywhere are being aroused more and 
more to the necessity for its greater protection, 
and we believe that the proper time to protect 
game is when we have a good supply. 

The two most important problems in game pro- 
tection are how to secure the funds and how to 
enforce the laws, for without funds it is impossible 
to either provide or maintain the service required 
to carry the laws into effect, and then the interest 
which the public may have in the protection of 
fish and game flags until it becomes difficult to 
secure legislation or appropriation that will pay 
for services rendered by the wardens, if no effort 
is made to enforce the existing laws. 

Few questions in the matter of game protection 
throughout the United States have attracted more 
attention in recent years than the method of 
raising funds for maintaining the warden service, 
and a system of licenses, which amounts, in effect, 
to a direct tax on those who kunt, has been found 
to be the most successful thus far, from the fact 
that several states depend almost entirely upon 
some such kind of a system for maintaining their 
warden service. In some states the license money 
is derived from non-residents, and in other states 
from residents also, and although the method in 
different states in regard to the amount of the fee 
and the requirements for obtaining the licenses 
differ widely, yet the importance of such a source 
of revenue may be readily appreciated from the 
fact that during the past year the license fee 
collected in the state of Maine amounted to more 
than $25,000, Illinois nearly $100,000, and Wiscon- 
sin $90,000. 

The necessity for restricting hunting is more 
now than ever before from the fact that hunters 
from the adjoining states are becoming more and 
more frequent, and the annoyance and trouble oc- 
casioned by hunting on the part of irresponsible 
parties, who are not citizens of the state, is by no 
means a small item towards the cause of the de- 
pletion of our game, and the particular object of 
the non-resident license law is to require the 
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non-resident to contribute towards the Preservatin 


of the game, which is claimed belongs to the pe. im 


ple of the state for their own use and therefon 
non-residents should be required to pay a Teasop. 
able fee, for such concessions on the part Of th 
state if they want the same privileges enjoyeg y 
the residents. Louisiana and Pennsylvania hay, 
adopted a law requiring not only every non-reg. 
dent but every unnaturalized foreign-born resider: 
of these states to take out a license, for which ; 
fee of $10.00 is required. This is considered a prac 
tical solution of controlling the increasing numbe 
of foreigners who destroy birds and game despit: 
laws and wardens. The general principle Upon 
which all license laws are based is for the prote. 
tion of the game from irresponsible hunters, ané 
the preservation of the game for the use of th 


people of its own state is the principle upon whie F 


the basis of all 


non-resident license laws ap 
founded. 


IN REGARD TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On examination of the biennial report of 
the fish and game commissioners of Ney 
Hampshire for the two years ending Decen. 
ber 1, 1904, I find that the commissioner 
of the Granite state also favor growing th 
young fish to fingerlings and yearlings be 
fore planting them. This policy will be pur. 





sued in future at the Laconia hatchery. The 
commissioners report that brook trout fish- 
ing has been excellent for the past two 
years, despite a severe drouth in the south- 
ern portion of the state; that lake trout 
fishing in the Connecticut lakes, Winnipe 
saukee, Newfound, and other lakes, has been 
good, and that land-locked saimon fishing 
has been excellent. In Sunapee lake, the 
report says, more large salmon were taken 
the last year than in any one year for 
twenty years. In the past twelve years the 
commission has never planted black bass in 
waters that contained salmon or trout, and 
the present commissioners believe that in 
Sunapee lake, where they are very plenty, 
they have done much to retard the increase 
of both trout and salmon. 

As to deer, the commissioners find them 
to be increasing rapidly. At the last se 
sion of the legislature (prior to the report) 
New Hampshire enacted a law requiring 
non-residents to pay ten dollars for a license 
to hunt deer in the state. A revenue of $2, 
470 was derived from the two open seasons. 
The commissioners claim, however, that it 
is almost impossible to convict non-residents 
who are found hunting with rifles and not 
having licenses, since they will claim to hk 
hunting bear, foxes, hedgehogs, or any- 
thing but deer. They therefore suggest 
in their report to the governor and the 
council that to make this law efficient a non- 
resident should pay ten dollars for a license 
to hunt in New Hampshire. 

The commissioners consider the deer ques 
tion in southern New Hampshire a serious 
one. Deer have increased rapidly, and, it 
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js said, are found within easy rifle shot of 
the largest cities. If the time comes when 
an open season is made to hunt deer in the 
lower counties they fear many people will 
killed. 

“. is recommended that the law that al- 
lows any person to kill any dog running 
deer or sheep should be amended, since any 
person having a grudge against a party 
owning foxhounds may get on a runway 
where the hounds are chasing a fox, kill the 
hounds and claim they were running deer 
or sheep. The commissioners are strongly in 
favor of fox hunting. 

This is the first instanee I have known of 
state fish and game commissioners recom- 
mending legislative action for the protec- 
tion of foxhounds. No doubt the recom- 
mendation is a worthy one. The commis- 
sioners claim that the only damage done to 
deer, hare and rabbits has been done by 
half-blooded eurs which are allowed to run 
at large in season and out. They recom- 
mend that something should be done to pre- 
vent these dogs from running at large, 
especially in the close season. They also 
recommend that the close season on the 
northern hare should be shortened to March 
1, instead of April 1, for the reason that in 
Mareh the deer, hare and rabbits are usually 
carrying their young. 

Though their report is very brief for so 
prolifie a game and fish state, I am con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the New Hamp- 
shire commissioners and bespeak for them 
the codperation of all good sportsmen who 
accept the privileges which the Granite state 
affords for sport with rod and gun. The 
secretary is Mr. Merrill Shurtleff, of Lan- 
easter. 


IN REGARD TO PENNSYLVANIA 


In a recent report to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Commissioner of Fisheries 
W. E. Meehan gave the following as among 
the operations of his department for the 
year 1904: 

Total number of fish hatched and dis- 
tributed 78,985,867. Of these 5,396,750 
were game fish exclusively, including brook 
trout, black bass, yellow perch and sun-fish. 
The remainder were food fish, ineluding 
white-fish, lake trout, lake herring, blue 
pike, and wall-eyed pike, also 38,000 frogs. 

The total number of arrests made for il- 
legal fishing was 783. The total number of 
acquittals was 79, and the total number of 
convictions was 704. The amount of fines 
collected was over $9,600, of which $4,568.- 
51, being the state’s share, was paid into 
the state treasury. The total cost of the 
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wardens’ service was $6,122.71. The amount 
of fines paid into the state treasury was 
therefore nearly as much as the cost of the 
service, and within $1,122.71 of the amount 
appropriated by the state. The amount 
above the appropriation from the state was 
paid from $1,750 collected from licenses on 
eel-baskets. 

The commissioner announced that he is 
erecting ponds for lake trout with a capac- 
ity of 5,000,000 eggs a year, and is experi- 
menting with Atlantic salmon with a view 
of domestieating them for the purpose of 
securing eggs for the stocking of the Dela- 
ware river. During the year twelve fish- 
ways were built in dams by owners on 
orders from the Department and four fish- 
ways were constructed at the expense of the 
state. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen are most ener- 
getic in their desire to stop the inroads of 
non-resident market hunters, and those who 
disregard the ethics of sportsmanship, on 
the fish and game of the state. In the re- 
cent Legislature, through Assemblyman 
Thomas L. Kennedy, they introduced a bill 
providing for such restrictions as might 
best aid in the movement for the perpetua- 
tion of the state’s fish and game supply. 
The following extracts from the provisions 
of the bill show clearly its intent: 


Any person born in the United States and above 
the age of twelve years, who has been a bona-fide 
resident of this state for a period of six months 
next preceding his application, shall be entitled 
to what is herein designated a resident hunter's 
license, which shall give to the holder thereof the 
right to hunt, kill and take any of the wild 
animals or wild game birds of the state under the 
restrictions and requirements of the game laws of 
the state. 

Such license shall be issued by the county treas- 
urer of any county of the commonwealth upon ap- 
plication made in writing, stating the name of the 
applicant, his residence, postoffice address, age, 
height, color of eyes, color of hair, style of beard, 
if any, and any other particular distinguishing 
mark about such applicant, and the payment to 
the said treasurer of the sum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. Provided, that nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent any bona- 
fide resident of this state, who is a native of the 
United States, and under the age of eighteen years, 
from hunting without the aid of a dog or dogs, 
any of the wild animals or game birds of this 
state, under the provisions of the game laws of 
the state, without the paymont of such license fee, 
on lands owned or occupied as a homestead farm 
by his parents, or the shooting or killing at any 
time by any person of animals or birds in defense 
of person or property as specifically permitted by 
any law of this state. 

Each and every person not a resident of this 
state, and each and every person who is an un- 
naturalized foreign-born resident of this state, 
shall be entitled to what is herein designated a 
non-resident hunter’s license, wnich shall give the 
holder the right to hunt, kill and take any of the 
wild animals or wild game birds in any part of 
this state, under the restrictions and requirements 
of the game laws of the state. A non-resident or 


unnaturalized foreign-born resident above the age 
of eighteen years shall be entitled to such certifi- 
cate, upon filing with the secretary of the board 
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of game commissioners at Harrisburg an applica- 
tion for the same in writing. 

Any native born resident of the United States 
residing in this state, who shall pursue, hunt, kill, 
take or have in possession any of the wild animals 
of this state, or any of the game birds protected 
by the laws of this state, without being possessed 
of a resident hunter’s license, except as herein 
provided for persons under the age of eighteen 
years, or who shall furnish to another person, or 
permit such other person to have or to use a 
hunter’s license issued to him, shall be liable to a 
penalty of $25 and costs, for each offense, or in 
default of the payment thereof to suffer imprison- 
ment in the common jail of the county for a period 
of one day for each dollar of penalty imposed. 

Any person found hunting, pursuing, killing, 
attempting to kill or take, or who when found in 
the woods or fields or on the waters of the state 
shall have in possession a gun or any of the wild 
animals or wild birds of this state, is hereby re- 
quired to show his license upon demand of any 
person in this commonwealth, and for refusing or 
neglecting so to comply with this requirement 
shall be deemed guilty of violating this act, and 
be liable to the full penalty imposed thereby. 
Each and every person resisting an arrest here- 
under, or interfering with any officer of the com- 
monwealth having authority to enforc® the game 
laws of this commonwealth, shall be liable to a 
penalty of $5, or in default of the payment thereof 
to suffer imprisonment in the common jail of the 
county for a period of one day for each dollar of 
penalty imposed. 

Each and every county treasurer of this state 
shall keep a correct and complete record in a 
book to be furnished him by the board of game 
commissioners of all resident hunters’ licenses is- 
sued by him. 


Pennsylvania’s game and fish supply has 
suffered at the hands of ruthless, irresponsi- 
ble persons, many of them newly arrived 
foreigners. Her sportsmen propose to 
check these abuses through stringent legis- 
lation, which, that it may have the desired 
effect, must have some bearing on the 
sportsmen themselves, as witness the pro- 
vision requiring each and every hunter to 
purchase an identification license. Their 
course is deserving of success; they cannot 
be accused of striving for class legislation. 
Garivoii’s gunning must be brought within 
the convenient control of the game commis- 
sioners, likewise that of market hunters and 
irresponsible boys. 


IN REGARD TO MAINE 

In line with previous mention in these 
columns of a movement against the game 
laws among the farmers of Maine, it may 
be well to state that the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of that state, at their 1903 annual 
meeting at Waterville, adopted the follow- 
ing declaration of their attitude towards the 
game laws: 

“We also demand that the state laws be 
so amended as to give farmers the right to 
defend their own property by killing any 
wild animals trespassing on the same.” 

Supplementing this resolution, the chief 
officer of the organization, in an interview 
published in the Lewiston Daily Journal, 
was reported among other things to have 
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said: “We claim that the state has no righ 
to make game preserves of our farms ap/ 
then rent them out to city sports over whig 
to hunt at $15.00 per head. 
that every man has a right to his own prop. 
erty and all that grows or walks on it. }f 
the state wishes to go into the wild animal 
business and keep a menagerie, let it contin 
them to its own wild lands. It has no right 
to make game preserves of our farms.” 
In a recent letter Hon. Leroy T. Carleton, 
chairman of the Maine commissioners of 


fisheries and game, conveyed the followin 


gratifying information: 

“In reply to your inquiry regarding the 
Grange resolution, I beg to say that this 
proposition of the Grange has fallen flat, 
It in no sense represented the sentiment of 
the Grange as a whole. The resolution wa 
passed by a few discontented minds at the 
last moment before adjournment.” 

I have pleasure in quoting a most sensi- 


ble editorial which appeared in the Bangor § 


News of January 30: 

“Of the $25,000 a year appropriated by 
the last Legislature for the use of the 
Maine commissioners of fish and game, 
all except about $3,000 was used in and 
about the fish hatcheries and in_ stock 
ing streams and building fishways ani 
paying for fish protection. At the end 
of last year the commissioners had _ been 
able to keep no more than four fish 
wardens in constant employment, ov- 
ing to the fact that the 
propriation — all but $3,000 — had _ been 


used in replenishing and _ putting new 
fish in Maine streams and __ ponds 
About $1,000 eolleeted from fines and 


licenses had been added to the surplus 
from other fisheries expenses, leaving the 
commissioners some $4,000 for warden 
service among the fish. 

“Here are a few facts for the men who 
complain of the great cost of game protee- 
tion to think over and meditate upon. Of 
the $25,000 appropriated and drawn from 
the state treasury last year on account of 
fisheries and game interests, not one cent 
went toward game protection. The game 
wardens, about whom we hear so much, were 
not paid by the state of Maine. They 
traveled thousands of miles. They prose 
cuted many cases. They secured evidence 
in many other eases, which will be heard 
from later. They guarded our long frontier 
line as it has never been guarded before. 
They drove the Canadian and New Bruns 
wick hide hunters from Maine. They 
stopped the killing of game animals during 
the season of deep snows. They caused 4 
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majority of the lumbermen to respect the 
laws, and made a complete reformation 
among the lumber camps. They saved from 
wanton slaughter many thousands of valu- 
able animals. They were of lasting help to 
all Maine. They have been of untold help 
to every tax-payer. And their services were 
paid for out of the tax placed upon visit- 
ing sportsmen. Not a cent of this money 
came from residents of Maine. The entire 
bill for warden service and cost of prosecut- 
ing the eases in the courts—all this work 
was done on the money taken in license fees 
from hunters who came to Maine from 
other states. 

“Tt will be a good plan to stop long 
enough to think how much good this hun- 
ters’ license act has done for Maine and 
for Maine people before undertaking any 
change in tke present law. Every year the 
law remains in foree is a guarantee of con- 
tinued good hunting in Maine. Every year 
the law is on the books gives the residents 
of Maine a great advantage over the visitors 
who come here from other states.” 

The newspapers of Maine, to my way of 
thinking, are foremost among the news- 
papers of the country in matters pertaining 
to fish and game and their intelligent pro- 
tection. Doubtless they have done much to 
alter the point of view of many of the 
state’s discontented farmers. 





ABOUT QUEBEC 

Mr. N. E. Cormier, Fish and Game War- 
den for the Quebee government, sends me 
a table of the “number of deer, moose and 
earibou shipped during open season, Octo- 
ber and November, 1904, in the counties of 
Ottawa and Pontiae as far as reported, from 
stations on the Canadian Pacifie Railway.” 
I met Mr. Cormier some six years ago, but 
have not seen him sinee. I earried away at 
that time the impression that he had a big 
heart in him somewhere, that he loved the 
woods and the woods creatures. I do not 
like it that he should send me these death 
lists. I would rather he should send me 
good tidings of the deer, moose and caribou 
that are still in the woods. We sportsmen 
must kill, of course; but who of us is proud 
of totals? We are not squeamish, we can 
butcher our game without eompunction; but 
we do not notch our guns. I shall keep 


Mr. Cormier’s list for reference; I shall use 
it to advise inquirers as to where deer, 
moose and earibou were killed and where 
they were not killed. But I have clipped off 
the totals; they are not conducive to one’s 
peace of mind if he be interested in game 
protection. 
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Mr. Cormier also sent me a little booklet 
“Extracts from the Game Laws of the 
Province of Quebee and Canadian Customs 
Regulations.” I commend this little book 
to sportsmen and outdoor folk who may be 
interested to visit Quebec; it is valuable. 
For a free copy address N. E. Cormier, 
Aylmer East, Quebec, Canada. 


WANTS A FISH HATCHERY FOR N. C. 

Mr. E. L. Ewbank, of Hendersonville, 
N. C., reports progress in the matter of fish 
and game protection in his vicinity. In a 
recent communication he says: 

“T am very much interested just now in 
an effort to have Uncle Sam establish a fish 
hatchery in this neighborhood, and believe 
it will be possible to find a land-owner quite 
willing to donate the required property on 
which to locate it. Our wish is a hatchery 
for the propagation of California, or rain- 
bow trout, mountain or speckled trout, and 
bass. There are no streams in any part of 
Uncle Sam’s broad domain superior to 
those in western North Carolina for these 
fish. 

“Some three weeks ago two young men, 
in an attempt to kill fish in the Watauga 
river with dynamite were so severely injured 
that they were not expected to live.. One 
lost both of his hands; both lost their eyes. 
One of our best daily papers in speaking 
of this, accident said sympathy was for the 
families of the men, but they themselves 
received their reward, or words to that effect. 
A similar accident occurred near Marshall, 
in Madison county, yesterday, in which one 
Barney Stanton was killed and his com- 
panion badly hurt. It is unlawful to use 
dynamite to kill fish in this state. The 
people are beginning to see the ill effects 
of this practice and since our recent 
planting of fish in several streams within 
thirty miles of this point have expressed 
themselves as determined to put a stop to 
it. Onee a law becomes popular there 
is no trouble to enforee it. 

“A fishing and hunting club has recently 
been established at Brevard, Transylvania 
county, twenty-one miles west of us, to be 
known as the Transylvania Fishing and 
Hunting Club. The elub controls ten thous- 
and acres adjoining Mr. Geo. W. Vander- 
bilt’s famous Pisgah forest preserve. Yes- 
terday three members of the club bagged 
twelve ruffed grouse and went by railroad 
almost to the edge of the Club’s preserves 
before “taking to the woods.” They were 
back for tea at home. 

“The Audubon Society is doing much for 
the protection of the birds, deer, ete., and 
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secured two convictions last year for killing 
deer out of season. Wardens are now at 
work everywhere and ‘dynamiter’ and law- 
breakers have ‘breakers ahead’ sure. We 
are progressing at last.” 

IN REGARD TO VERMONT 

The Vermont legislature at its recent ses- 
sion took particular pains to add to and re- 
vise its fish and game laws. According to 
the statutes it shall now be unlawful at all 
times to take trout under six inches long 
from publie waters to stock private pre- 
serves, or for any other purpose; to fish 
streams posted by the commissioner and 
advertised as closed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the posters may have been de- 
stroyed, maliciously or otherwise; to take 
any fish by hooking or grappling; to take 
or eateh more than 10 pounds of. brook 
trout, golden trout, rainbow trout, steelhead 
trout, or landlocked salmon in one day or 
more than 25 pounds of lake trout or mus- 
eallunge in one day; to eatch for hire, sale, 
or gain, brook trout, golden trout, rainbow 
trout, steelhead trout, lake trout, landlocked 
salmon, muscailunge, or black bass; to take 
fish with a set line; to take or catch more 
than 24 black bass in one day; if two per- 
sons are in the same boat, not more than 36 
black bass; to take or eatch fish in any 
waters within the state except by angling; 
to introduce any fish, except trout, salmon, 
smelt and minnows, into the public waters 
of the state frequented by trout or salmon. 

To hunt any game Sunday; to kill a doe 
or a fawn; to kill more than one deer during 
the open season; to kill a deer when the 
horns are not distinctly visible to the hunter, 
and not less than three inches long; to hunt 
deer with a dog, with a jack, or artificial 
light, snare or salt-lick ; to kill a moose, eari- 
bou or beaver. 

To kill more than five game birds in one 
day, excepting wild duck, and not more than 
20 wild duck; to kill more than 15 ruffed 
grouse (partridge) during the open season; 
to kill or take pheasant or English part- 
ridge before October 1, 1909; to take or de- 
stroy the nests or eggs of any birds, either 
game or insectivorous, except the eggs of 
a merganser, blue heron, bittern, jay and 
birds of prey; to kill any insectivorous or 
song bird; to take, kill, purchase or receive 
any of the above specified birds for the pur- 
pose of sale, or to sell for traffie or gain; 
to net or snare any birds for which there is 
a closed season; to hunt ducks, geese or 
brant between 7 o’clock in the evening and 
5 o’clock in the morning; to take more than 
five gray squirrels in one day; to ship, take 
or carry, or eause to be taken out of the 
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state, any game birds or gray squirrels 
they must be used for food within the state; 
to break, deface, injure or tear down any 
notice posted or caused to be posted by the 
commissioner; to deceive the commissione 
in regard to the distribution of fish. 

That reads well. Vermont is in the van, 
It but remains to be seen if she will enforce 
her laws. This ean be done, as witness the 
good state of Minnesota. There are as good 
men in Vermont as in Minnesota. (ood 
sportsmen in Vermont will please induce the 
necessary “ backbone ” (in the most obvious 
way) where it is found lacking in the make. 
up of a brother wearing the badge of 
authority in matters pertaining to the state's 
fish and game. Failing in this they wil 
communicate with the man higher up. The 
shilly-shallying game warden is as guilty of 
crime as the most energetie poacher, sinee 
in shirking his duty he becomes an accon- 
plice of the law-breaker. A game warden 
who sets anything above his duty should 
be dismissed, and it is my belief that an 
oceasional dismissal has an excellent moral 
effect on all concerned. I recommend to the 
fish and game commissioners of Vermont 


that, in their wateh for violators of their | 


laws, they also watch closely for weeds 
among their wardens. 


IN REGARD TO MASSACHUSETTS 


There was introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature this winter, and pending be- 
fore the committee on fisheries and game at 
the time of this writing, a bill to provide for 
the issuance of licenses to hunters. This 
bill, officially House bill No. 336, proposed 
briefly and in general this: No person shall 
hunt, pursue or take any birds or game pro- 
tected by law without first obtaining a 
license with the city or town clerk. It will 
cost him $1. His name will be recorded in 
a book. He will be responsible to the 
authorities for his conduct. However, he 
can, without having a license, shoot game in 
season on his own land, or upon land be 
leases, and so can any member of his family. 
Thus the rights of the farmer are in no- 
wise abridged. The farmer’s boy may shoot 
woodchucks to his heart’s content, he may 
destroy the ferocious crow, the terrible chip- 
munk at any and all times. The right to 
shoot something is denied to no one, but the 
state’s game birds and animals are insured 
more and better protection. 

There was opposition to this bill, per- 
haps because it was misunderstocd. A sim- 
ilar bill introduced at the last session was 
killed by opposition. 

What will become of the revenue? It wil 
go into the state treasury, and be set apart 
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as a fund to be used under the direction of 
the commissioners of fisheries and game. 
The plan for its use suggested is to spend 
one-half for the employment of game war- 
dens to enforee the laws for the protection 
of the fish and game, and one-half for the 
importation, propagation and liberation of 
quail. The fund should in time be sufficient 
to defray practically all the expenses of the 
commission. The state is asked to appro- 
priate $47,000 for that purpose this year, 
there being no assurance of this possible 
revenue. Last year the state of Illinois re- 
ceived over $90,000 from hunters’ license 
fees. Why then object to such a bill be- 
coming a law? 

There is always objection, of course, to 
legislation which upsets a prevailing con- 
dition, but should House bill No. 336 in the 
Massachusetts legislature become a law I be- 
lieve every right-minded gunner in the state 
will be proud of it. Surely every sports- 
man will be willing to give up his dollar 
when he knows that half of it will go to- 
ward bringing him good quail shooting once 
again. From the standpoint of the part- 
ridge, the quail and the woodeock, House 
bill No. 336 is most desirable. It is ap- 
proved by the sportsmen of the state and 
the farmers. Doubtless it will become a 
law. 


NETTING IN LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


At the instigation of Albany anglers, and 
others likewise interested, New York state 
last fall started a movement to stop the 
wholesale netting of fish in Lake Champlain, 
a most desirable and worthy action. Shortly 
thereafter I received from Mr. John D. 
Whish, secretary of the New York State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, the fol- 
lowing cireular: 

“The committee appointed by the Senate 
and Assembly at their last session to take 
up matters with a like committee from Ver- 
mont and the Parliaments of Ontario and 
Quebee, consisting of Senators S. G. Prime 
and T. H. Cullen, and Assemblymen Willis 
A. Reeve and H. W. Knapp, together with 
a representative of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission who is to act with said 
committee, met at the office of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission on the 29th of 
November and organized by the election as 
chairman of Chief Game Protector J. W. 
Pond, who had been previously designated 
to represent the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission. One of the main objects of 
this committee is to secure the repeal by the 
Parliament of Quebee of a law which now 
permits the wholesale netting of fish in that 
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portion of Lake Champlain lying within the 
Dominion of Canada during the early part 
of the season when pike, pickerel and bass 
are on their spawning beds. The Com- 
mittee above referred to have been recently 
advised that resolutions had been offered in 
the Vermont legislature with a view of 
appointing a committee, and that the legis- 
lature of Vermont are enacting measures in 
the interest of fish protection in Lake Cham- 
plain which pleases very much the entire 
population of this state where it borders 
Lake Champlain and the numerous anglers 
and tourists who visit that beautiful sum- 
mer resort from Albany and vicinity. The 
committee’s work with the Province of Onta- 
rio will be confined to recommending legisla- 
tion for uniform laws along the Niagara and 
St. Lawrence rivers, also Lake Ontario.” 

Under date of January 27, I had the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Whish: 

“T regret that I cannot give you very 
much cheering news about the conferences 
held by the committees representing the 
legislatures and the fisheries commissions of 
New York state and Vermont with the 
Canadian authorities. Of course you know 
that the desirable thing is to stop the net 
fishing. The committee from New York 
state visited Vermont, and received a re- 
spectful hearing, which made such an im- 
pression that the objectionable law was re- 
pealed by the Vermont legislature. Both 
states then approached the Canadian author- 
ities with clean hands and the very best in- 
tentions. They saw the leading officials of 
Canada, and received respectful attention, 
but no satisfactory assurances. The Cana- 
dians seem to be playing the fisheries ques- 
tion as a part of their political game, and 
I have been told that the bone of contention 
is the Missisquoi bay. Our commission very 
much regrets this situation, and so will 
everybody who has the fisheries at heart, be- 
cause, unless the seining can be stopped 
there will be little if anything left for the 
game fishermen in Lake Champlain very 
soon. 

“T presume you know that Chief Protec- 
tor Pond represented the commission on the 
committee from this state, and that the other 
members were Senators Prime and Cullen 
and Assemblymen Reeve and Knapp.” 

On the heels of this came Mr. Allen’s re- 
port of the annual meeting of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation at St. John, N. B. (printed in a 
previous column in this department), in 
which he told of the action taken to petition 
the Dominion authorities at Ottawa to re- 
pass the order-in-council of February, 1902, 
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sinee rescinded, prohibiting seining in Mis- 
sisquoi bay. 

The Montreal dailies of February 7 con- 
veyed the information that the delegation 
from the above-mentioned association waited 
on Hon. Raymond Prefontaine, minister of 
marine and fisheries, at Ottawa, on Febru- 
ary 6. I quote one report of the result of 
the conference: 

“Hon. Raymond Prefontaine, minister of 
marine and fisheries, received a deputation 
of the North American Fish and Game As- 
sociation at the government offices to-day. 
Those present were: Dr. John T. Finnie, 
vice-president; E. T. D. Chambers, secre- 
tary; ex-Governor Nelson W. Fisk of Ver- 
mont, W. J. Cleghorn, H. G. Elliott and 
H. R. Charlton. The deputation presented 
a petition signed by Premier Tweedie, of 
New Brunswick, president of the ‘associa- 
tion, and adopted at the recent annual meet- 
ing in St. John, N. B., praying for the re- 
passing of the order-in-council of February, 
1902, since rescinded, prohibiting seining in 
Missisquoi bay, where all the pike and 
pereh, of which 80,000,000 have been 
planted by the United States government in 
four years, come to spawn at the very time 
that the netters are permitted to take them. 
The minister listened attentively to the mem- 
bers of the deputation, and assured them of 
his personal sympathy with the cause of the 
protection advocated by them, and promised 
to ask the provincial government to suspend 
the issue of netting licenses, pending the 
consideration of the total prohibition of 
seining operations.” 

Another report stated that Hon. Prefon- 
taine had previously declared that, though 
both New York and Vermont had taken ae- 
tion to prevent the seining of wall-eyed 
pike until the states mentioned undertook 
to forbid the stocking of Lake Champlain 
with perch nothing could be done. The 
report went on to say, however, that, sinee 
the petition from the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association was “ ac- 
companied by an affidavit from the Ameri- 
ean fishery commissioners that no more 
perch will be deposited in Lake Champlain,” 
a prompt and satisfactory adjustment might 
be expected. 

The natural conclusion after having thus 
sifted the various proceedings is that the 
delegation engineered by the New York 
authorities failed where the later deputa- 
tion sueceeded. 

I eannot see that the New York authori- 
ties have earned any credit in the matter. 
The anglers started the movement, and it 
fell to men from Vermont, Connecticut and 
New Brunswick to carry it on to what ap- 
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pears, at this writing, February 10, wil 
prove ultimately a satisfactory adjustment, 


GAVE BALL TO BUY QUAIL 


The proceeds of the annual ball of the 
Lynn Fish and Game Association, held 
Lynn, Mass., on February 14, were to jn. 
crease the fund for the purchase of Westen 
quail for stocking purposes. Massachusetts 
sportsmen might better stop shooting their 
quail for a while than keep on and risk pur. 
chasing stock. Last year the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association, I he. 
lieve, placed an order for 200 dozen West. 
ern quail. They never came, and I haye 
reason to believe that the said association 
was among those who lost by having their 
quail seized en route by game wardens and 
liberated under the Lacey law. Interchange 
of artificially propagated fish fry is all 
right enough, but when it comes to robbing 
one state’s supply of live, wild quail to bol- 
ster up that of another it is quite a different 
matter. The way to bring Bob White back 
in Massachusetts is to stop shooting him, 
and keep up well-established methods of 
feeding in winter when the snow is deep. 

BAIT CASTING RECORD 

I caught a fish recently, a big-mouth 
black bass, which excited the wonderment of 
my angling friends who saw him and taxed 
the capacity of the largest baking pan the 
kitchen afforded. When he was taken from 
the water my bass weighed nearly twelve 
pounds. Three days later, after journey- 
ing all the way from Florida, he weighed, 
on two different scales, 10 3-4 pounds. I 
dressed him myself, and almost thought I 
was sealing a young tarpon. My pointer 
puppy happened in inopportunely and mis- 
took the goggle-eyed, wide-mouthed appari- 
tion of the detached head of Sir Fish for the 
bulldog in the block, and for three days 
thereafter he forswore all respect for me, 
thinking, no doubt, that I had gone over to 
the enemy. Stuffed with sage dressing, and 
nicely baked, my big-mouth tasted almost 
as nice as some small-mouth bass I have 
met beneath a khaki tent-fly. An appe- 
tite induced from shovelling snow, I found, 
however, appreciates baked big-mouth bass 
just a trifle more than one which evolves 
out of chopping wood for the evening camp- 
fire with a tomahawk. My ten-pound bass 
was caught (by another man) in the Homas- 
sassa river, Florida, and someone aceused 
me of having used taffy for bait. Even s0, 
I think I am at least entitled to credit for 
having made an unusually long and ac- 
eurate cast. I invite proof of a_ beter 
record. 


Epwarp CAVE. 
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PRINTING GASLIGHT PAPERS 

We will take up the subject of gaslight 
papers first of all in our discussion of the 
yarious printing processes which offer them- 
selves to amateurs. Gaslight papers—or, as 
some call them, printing-in papers, to dis- 
tinguish them from the printing-out papers 
which show a visible image and require day- 
light for exposure—are all more or less alike 
in their method of working, are subject to 
the same rules regarding exposure to light, 
development washing, ete., and we can there- 
fore confine ourselves to the generic name, 
gaslight paper, in talking about them. Dif- 
ferent manufacturers make them in varying 
grades of speed, surface, contrast, ete., and 
there is an abundant choice for every taste 
and for every grade of negative. Generally 
speaking, gaslight papers are made in glossy 
surface, suitable for reproduction purposes, 
then in smooth matt or dull surface, rough 
matt surface, semi-glossy, and then again in 
light and heavy weights. The smooth matt 
surface papers will be the more generally 
useful, and these again be obtained “hard ” 
or “soft,” as it is termed, the “hard” 
papers being used for weak negatives lack- 
ing in contrasts, or the proper scale of half- 
tones and correct shadows and high-lights. 
The “soft ” papers will, on the contrary, be 
used for negatives that are too contrasty and 
also, as a general rule, for portrait work. 

Gaslight papers present certain difficulties 
to beginners, owing to the rapidity with 
which they print as compared to printing- 
out papers (like solio) and also due to there 
being no visible image or picture formed by 
the exposure under a negative to the light. 
The image is latent or hidden as in a dry- 
plate that has been exposed and not yet de- 
veloped. If the reader will remember that 





a sheet of gaslight paper is very much like 
a dry-plate, and handled as such, but not 
necessarily in a dark-room, he will get sue- 
cessful results so much the sooner. The 
difficulties of manipulation are soon over- 
come, if instructions are carefully followed 
and if the amateur is clean in his work. 












Sloppiness and careless- 
ness lead only to fail- 
ure. 

Now, we will suppose 
we have a certain num- 
ber of negatives, 0: 
varying degrees of cor- 
rect exposure, from \ 
which we are anxious 
to make prints. We have supplied ourselves 
with two kinds of paper, a smooth matt, 
contrasty grade and a soft, or portrait, 
grade. Developer we have bought in powder 
form in glass tubes, and we have also sup- 
plied ourselves with an acid fixing bath 
dissolved in so many ounces of water, as 
per instructions on the package; three good- 
sized trays, preferably porcelain or glass, a 
printing frame, a glass rod or two and a 
small quantity of a 10 per cent. solution of 
bromide of potash (you can buy it ready 
made up for a few cents, or you can get an 
ounce of the erystals and dissolve in ten 
ounces of water. That will give you rough- 
ly a 10 per cent. solution) complete the 
preparation. Then we choose our light, and 
if possible, take care always to work with 
the same light at the same strength. Set 
your working table (and it is just as well 
to cover your table with a sheet of table oil- 
cloth. Developers leave stains sometimes) 
some two or three yards away from the 
light, which may be gas, oil or electric. 
Place a sereen of some kind on your table 
to protect the trays and paper from the 
direct rays of the light, because, although 
we are working with gaslight papers, they 
will not stand too much light. Pour your 
hypo fixing bath into one tray, and never 
use that tray for anything else but hypo; 
next to it set another tray containing clean 
water, and next to that arrange your de- 
veloping tray. Take your bromide solution 
and pour a drop or two into a clean grad- 
uate; or, if you have no graduate, a water 
glass—they generally hold eight ounces— 
will do. I advise putting the bromide solu- 
tion in the developing tray first, because, if 
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your hand should shake and you pour in too 
much, you can throw it out, whereas, if you 
put the bromide into the ready-mixed de- 
veloper and pour in too much, the whole 
solution is spoiled. Prevention is always 
better than cure. Now fill up your graduate 
with four ounces of water, distilled, if you 
have it. Next open your glass tube of de- 
veloper and shake in the powder you will 
find at the top, and then the powder under- 
neath. Stir vigorously with the glass rod, 
so that the powder gets no chance to eake, 
as then it will take some time to dissolve. 
Have it thoroughly dissolved before using. 
Don’t use the water too cold, as that retards 
development. We are now ready to print 
the paper. 

Look over your negatives and select that 
one which appears to you to be the best— 
sharp, snappy, with good shadows and clean 
high-lights. Take a piece of paper from one 
package and cut it up into one-ineh strips. 
Place one strip diagonally across your nega- 
tive in the printing-frame and expose to the 
light for twenty seconds. Hold the printing 
frame away from the light about the length 
of the longer side of the frame. If you hold 
it too near, one part will receive a greater 
exposure than the rest and the print will 
develop up unevenly. Mark the length of 
exposure on the back of the strip and then 
proceed to develop it. Put it in the develop- 
ing tray into which you have already poured 
the developer. If the strip flashes up imme- 
diately and darkens all over, it is badly over- 
exposed. If it comes up slowly and gains 
strength, showing good blacks and clean 
high-lights in two or three minutes it is 
properly exposed. If it comes up very 
slowly and then by prolonged development 
begins to fog over, it is underexposed. Try 
the other strips of paper behind the same 
negative with different periods of exposure, 
five seconds, ten seconds and so on, until you 
have what you consider a good print. Then 
mark the negative accordingly and you will 
know for all future time how long to ex- 
pose that particular brand of paper with 
that negative, provided your light and the 
distance you hold the frame from the light 
remain the same. Do the same thing over 
again with the other package of paper. 
You will then have a guide to go by. Your 
other negatives you ean judge against your 
first negative, giving more time, if they are 
denser, less time if they are thinner. A 
little practice will enable you to judge cor- 
rectly and you will not need to make tests. 

Be careful to put the print fully into the 
developer and do not handle it more than 
absolutely necessary, as you are apt to 
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cause stains. As soon as the print j 
strong, take it out and pass it into the wate 
tray, where the superfluous developer j 
washed off. Then pass it into the fixing 
bath, taking care to get it well under th 
surface and moving it about occasionally 
using the glass rod for the purpose. Do no 
get hypo on your fingers or you will hay 
trouble from stains on the prints. Afte 
ten or fifteen minutes fixing the print 
should be washed in running water for a 
least half an hour, taking care that th 
water does not splash on to them, or that it 
is too warm, as otherwise blisters may form, 
Some workers prefer to develop by means 
of a swab of cotton, or a camel’s hair brush, 
laying the print on a sheet of glass. This 
method I will describe next month. 






FLASHLIGHT WORK MADE EASY 


No one ean fail to have noticed that of all 
the forms of photography which the ame- 
teur enthusiast takes up there is none in 
which success comes to him so seldom, says 
a writer in Photography, of England, or in 
which failure is more glaring and complete, 
than in flashlight. The writer has always 
had a particular fondness for this braneh 
because of its possibilities in the way of 
evening work in portraiture, and has prob- 
ably had as many failures or more than he 
hopes have fallen to the lot of any of his 
readers. From those failures, more than he 
could from uninterrupted successes, how- 
ever, he has gathered experience; and the 
following notes on his favorite line of work 
have been penned in the hope that they may 
save others from similar disappointments. 
The amateur must not suppose that he ean 
read this article through and straightway 
go and make first-class pictures by flash- 
light. It is not by any means the easiest 
side of photography, and immediate success 
even in that could not be expected. But if 
he reads carefully, and applies his own pre- 
vious knowledge to what he reads, and then 
follows up the line recommended, the writer 
hopes he is not unduly egotistie in believing 
that he will find an immediate and great im- 
provement in his results. 

The primary defect of photographs taken 
with magnesium flashlight is their hardness, 
the conspicuous and unpleasant character of 
the shadows and the forced lighting, which 
defects are generally so marked that it be 
comes easy to recognize at a glance photo- 
graphs taken in this manner. None of these 
defects are inherent in flashlight work as 
such; they are simply the result of its mis- 
use, and are to be avoided without mueh 
trouble by those to whom the good quality 
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First Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS, A PICTURE THAT WAS NOT POSED 


of their photographs is a thing of impor- 
tance. We wiil take them seriatim. 

Hardness in any photograph is due either 
to insufficient exposure or to over-develop- 
ment; and the ease of a flashlight exposure 
does not differ from any other in this re- 
spect. Most flashlight work consists of por- 
traits or groups, and these in the hands of 
those who are accustomed to landscape pho- 
tography are almost always overdeveloped, 
whether taken with natural or with artificial 
light. Those who are used to portrait work, 
nevertheless, get hard results with flashlight, 
because they carry economy of the powder 
too far, or do not burn it completely, or 
perhaps do not utilize all its light as they 
should do. The commonest cause is simply 
an insufficiency of powder. Manufacturers 
state the quantity of their powder which is 
sufficient for a particular exposure, but in- 
asmuch as they know that their statements 
will in all probability be compared with 
those of other makers, the figures they give 
are invariably a minimum. It is a good 
rule, and one I always employ in practice, 
to double the quantity which the maker 
states as sufficient, and use such as a start- 
ing point. Actually I employ far more 
than this, for reasons that will appear 
later on. 

This is the second of the defects from 
which so many flashlight pictures suffer. 
Some will wonder why it is that the 
shadows in flash pictures are so objection- 
able, when shadows generally are so neces- 
sary in portraiture to make the work look 


bold and to give relief to the subject. The 
reason lies in the fact that as a rule the 
shadows in a flashlight portrait are clearly 
thrown by a very concentrated source of 
illumination, low down and near the sitter. 
Portraits taken in direct sunlight if skil- 
fully done may be very effective, but here 
the shadow has a sharply-cut outline, and 
the fact that sunshine was employed reveals 
itself directly. There can be no doubt about 
it. Flashlight shadows are never like this; 
they are neither so sharp as to suggest sun- 
shine, nor are they often so diffused as to 
suggest an ordinary indoor or outdoor effect. 
They usually proceed from such a low point 
as to be clearly due to an unnatural arti- 
ficial illuminant, and this is made worse by 
the background being placed close up to the 
sitter, owing to the attempt to do the work 
in too confined a space, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, to get more of the sitter on 
the plate than the room available will allow. 
The background in all cases should be so 
arranged that unless it is deliberately in- 
tended to utilize the sitter’s shadow on it— 
surely very seldom advisable—it shall be 
sufficiently far from the sitter for the 
shadow to fall outside the field of view. To 
make quite certain of this, the lighting 
which it is proposed to use must be most 
carefully noted. 

How often does the photographer take 
the trouble to study beforehand the lighting 
he is going to get with a flash lamp? He 
puts the sitter where he thinks fit in front 
of the background, focusses with the ordi- 
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nary illumination of the room, whatever it 
happens to be, sticks the flash lamp some- 
where near the camera, as he is often told 
to do, usually at about the same height as 
the lens, and blazes off. On developing his 
plate, he finds he has got ugly shadows 
which he never saw when focusing, and 
glaring high lights on polished furniture 
and similar parts which were not to be seen 
at all in the ordinary light of the room, or 
at any rate, were in quite different places. 
In fact, he has set about his work in nearly 
every respect in the way he ought not to do, 
and disappointment is the quite natural re- 
sult. Later on I shall show how such de- 
fects as are troublesome in the case I have 
supposed can be avoided. 

No difference should be made in the de- 
veloper for flash pictures ufiless’ it is 
known that they have been under-exposed. 
In such a case the method of development 
may be altered to suit the particular belief 
of the photographer on this much-debated 
point. It does not rest with me to tell him 
how, because one of the objects of this ar- 
ticle is to impress upon my readers the im- 
portance of getting a proper exposure to 
start with, when no such development dodges 
will be desirable, however much their effi- 
cacy may be believed in. Let the usual de- 
veloper be employed for the usual time is 
the best advice that can be given. If there 
is any doubt at all on the point, let the 
development err on the short side rather 
than on the long. A thin negative can al- 
ways be intensified with success; reduction 
is not so easy. 
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The recent death of a prominent pho, 
grapher and fiashlight experimenter in (j 
cago has drawn attention to the dang» 
which attend the manufacture of flashlip 
powders by those who are unacquainted wy 
the qualities and characteristics of their » 
gredients. As has been well pointed » 
lately, the essential feature of a rapi 
burning flash powder is explosibility, ay 
the faster the flash obtained, the more dy 
gerous it is reasonable to_assume the poy 
der to be. For this reason, then, the hon 
manufacture of flash powders is a thing} 
be deprecated, and with the many excelley 
ready-prepared powders on the market they 
is no need at all to dabble in their prepar, 
tion. The commercial flash powders, hy 
died with reasonable care, are perfectly 
safe; but even in their case care must l¥ 
used. In one sense they are, I believe, qui 
harmless—that is to say, they are not liabi/ 
to explode from concussion or friction, o, 
at least, not from any degree of conenssin 
or friction to which with ordinary care they 
might be exposed. But apart from this the 
are explosive in this sense: that if they ar 
confined and then ignited the sudden eon 
bustion and expansion may do a great dal 
of harm, and even inflict personal injury. 
Used unconfined, as it is intended they] 
should be used, there is no such risk, and 
the photographer who bears this in mini 
need not hesitate to employ to the full th 
valuable aid to illumination which they giv 
him. 

The photographer taking up flashlighi 
work finds himself confronted by the nece 
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By H. B. Briske 


? HEROIC ABLUTION 





‘i sity of making his choice between flash pow- 
«| ders—by which I refer to those prepara- 
jury.) ; < 
“| tions which can be used without a lamp— 
anjj @d flash-lamps, which may be designed to 
‘nini} Ploy such powders, or may be made for 
1 the) burning the pure magnesium powder by 
give itself. My own choice is for the former, 
because in my hands it has always given bet- 
rlichf er effects than the magnesium powder 
ve} amp, because the flame is or may be made 
one of larger area, and so a broader source 
of light is used, the advantage of which will 
be seen later on. The lamps which take 
magnesium powder almost without excep- 
tio use more than they burn, and a quan- 
A} tity of unburnt metal can be swept up 
?|ifterwards. Moreover, the flash as a rule is 
j}of longer duration and, I think, less power- 
fal in its light. 

Before using a lamp with any kind of 
fash powder except plain magnesium, make 
sre that it is constructed to burn such 
powder. All lamps in which the powder is 
@ried in a closed receptacle are con- 
sructed for burning powder magnesium and 
tt any preparation of it, and that only. 
lis most dangerous to attempt to use “ flash 
powder ” of any kind in such apparatus. 

There is no real need to get any form of 
limp unless a good deal of work is going to 
done, as simple devices for igniting the 
powder without doing any harm to sur- 
tunding objects can easily be arranged, 
md this is the best way to start flashlight 
work, getting a lamp afterwards, when the 
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fascination of that particular form of por- 
traiture has been felt, and the conveniences 
which a lamp affords have been understood. 

As a general rule the source of light in 
this work is put too near the camera, the 
result being a flat scheme of illumination, 
generally accompanied by ugly shadows on 
the background. It is also very seldom that 
the light is put high enough. 

Let me assume for the moment that my 
reader wishes to make a portrait, head and 
shoulders, and has never attempted to do 
so before with flashlight—or, at least, has 
not succeeded. He has obtained some recog- 
nized flash powder, some touch paper, and 
has extemporized a background out of some 
material of a uniform color: a dark rug or 
even a few large smooth sheets of brown 
paper will do, if joined without cockling. 
Slight irregularities may be ignored, as it 
should be well out of focus. The camera 
may be the ordinary one, but if there is any 
choice let the longest focus lens available be 
used. The distance of sitter from camera 
must depend upon this. If the walls of the 
room are light it will probably be possible 
te do without a reflector altogether; if the 
. om is a large one, so that the walls are 
comparatively a long way from the sitter, 
then a reflector of some sort is necessary. 
It should be placed at right angles to the 
sitter or slightly inclined to him, paying 
particular attention to bringing it as near 
to the camera as can conveniently be man- 
aged. There is no advantage in its back 
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edge being farther away from the camera 
than the nearest part of the sitter’s face. 
An ordinary folding sereen with a white 
sheet thrown loosly over it answers excel- 
lently. Let the sitter’s head be about three 
feet away from the background. Take the 
contents of a couple of flashlight cartridges 
and spread them out in a line about six 
inches long on a sheet of tin. We now have 
to decide the position of the flash. 

A very satisfactory form of lighting ean 
be got by drawing in imagination a line at 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the baen- 
ground passing through the sitter. The 
flash should be put on this line, four feet 
from the sitter and four feet above his head. 
The line of the powder should cut this im- 
aginary line at right angles, so as to secure 
illumination from a comparattvely broad 
front. Having foeused and got everything 
ready—which should be done in a room as 
well lit as nossible—the lights must not on 
any account be turned down for the expo- 
sure, but the plate inserted, as big a stop 
used as possible, and the shutter is then 
drawn and the eap taken off. With a long 
taper used at arm’s length the flash powder 
should be lit in the center of the line, talking 
to the sitter the while, or, at any rate, ar- 
ranging things so that he is not photo- 
graphed—as is so often seen—in the act of 
awaiting in trepidation a sudden and vio- 
lent explosion, which, as a rule, is not the 
best possible expression for a sitter of 
peaceful habits. The result, if all has gone 
well, will be a portrait which it will be hard 
for anyone to tell was a flashlight portrait 
at all; in other words, it will be free from 
the defects which are most characteristic of 
that class of work. 


SOME USEFUL FORMULAE. 
Sepia tones on velox paper: 
Formula. 
Water, 250 ¢. e. 
Amidol, 5 grms. 
Sulphite of soda erystals, 50 grms. 
This forms the stock solution. 
To use. 
Over-expose tenfold, and devolop in a 
solution composed of 
Stock solution, 20 e. e. 
Water, 40 ¢. e. 
Solution of citrie acid, 1 to 4, 5 ¢. ¢. 
Solution of potassium bromide, 1 to 10, 
2 ¢. 


Cc. 


When the quantity of potassium brogi 
is increased, the pictures become harder, 
Rodinal for rotograph paper: 


To use. 

Rodinal, 1 part to 25 parts water, aj 
ing 4 drops potassium bromide (1 to 
to every 100 ¢. c. of developing solutiq® 
Developer for over-exposed plates: 

Formula. 

Normal Edinol developer, 4 e. ¢. 

Water, 100 ec. e. 

Acetone sulphite bayer, 1 grm. 
Note.—The addition of 1 grm. acetoy 

sulphite to the normal Edinol developer x 
tards the action and prevents fogging. 


A good edinol developer: 
Formula. 
Edinol, 3 grms. 
Sulphite of soda, 28 grms. 
Carbonate of soda, 28 grms. 
Water, 280 ce. 
To use. 
Dilute with an equal volume of wate 
It makes a good film developer. 


A simple acid fixing bath: 
Formula. 
Hypo, 4 oz. 
Sodium bisulphite, 1 oz. 
Water to 20 oz. 


Sepia tones on platinum paper withor 
mereury : 
Formula. 
Solution I: 
Distilled water, 5 oz. 
Uranium nitrate, 4 drams. 
Solution IT: 
Distilled water, 5 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 4 drams. 
Solution IIT: 
Distilled water, 5 oz. 
Sodium sulphite, 5 drams. 
To use. 
Take well-washed plat. print and immers 
in bath made up of 
Solution I, 1 dram. 











Solution IT, 1 dram. 
Solution IIT, 1 dram. 
Glacial acetic acid, 3 drams. 
Water, 8 oz. 
till desired tone is obtained. Then wast 
quickly and dry. Water from tap must nd 
be allowed to strike face of print directly. 
JuAN C. ABEL 
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AS TO JUDGES EXHIBITING 

Great oaks from little acorns grow, and 
great abuses are frequently but the enlarge- 
ment of something quite venial. Such an 
abuse in the dog shows has become more and 
more evident during the past six months, 
until it is now high time that prominent at- 
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eustom), and the retort could be at onee 
made, “You did the very same thing at Bos- 
ton a year ago.” This I frankly acknowl- 
edge, and it was for that very reason I have 
remained silent. Now, however, I am in a 
position to write on the subject, because 
since then I have more than once declined 




















MR. J. W. WULFFSHON’S JEANNOT, A PROMINENT WINNER AT SHOWS ON THE 


NORTH 


tention be given to it. Why the writer has 
not done so before, when he has known that 
it was all wrong under present conditions, 
was because he had a year ago done the very 
same thing (when there was nothing that 
seemed serious in what was an occasional 


PACIFIC 


COAST. 


to put myself in a similar position and 
given the reason therefor. 

The abuse I refer to is that of permitting 
judges to exhibit at the same show at which 
they officiate. Up to within a year ago this 
oceurred only occasionally and caused no 
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comment; until we learned of the refusal of 
the English Kennel Club to allow the peti- 
tion made on behalf of judges at Birming- 
ham show who had won one credit on an ex- 
tremely valuable challenge cup and who, 
many felt, should not be deprived of the 
privilege of showing for that special trophy. 
The club declined to make any exception 
from its prohibitory rule against such a 
practice, and the judves’ dogs were kept at 
home. I really had always felt that it was 
not altogether advisable, though not forbid- 
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to giving out the prizes. I am far fron 


saying that there is the slightest dishonesty 


in American judging, though frequent poor 


judgment; but when it comes to such clog © 


connection between the judging and exhibit. 
ing, and those who officiate being aware tha 
they are judging dogs owned by persoys 
who either have just judged, or will almos 
immediately judge their own dogs, it 
sometimes only human for these judges tp 
hold up their end of the game of give and 
take. Again, if he is aware of what dogs 
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den, any more than a superintendent ex- 
hibiting or judging at his own show, though 
perhaps not so bad. Still the small num- 
ber of shows at the disposal of our exhibit- 
ors, and anything to get out of the all- 
around-judge rut to which we were seem- 
ingly consigned, rendered our conditions 
slightly different from those in England and 
the occasional ease of a judge exhibiting in 
another breed was passed as not improper. 

From the occasional double role we have, 
since last May, got to the condition that it 
is now the custom and not the exception to 
ask some of those who will exhibit to take 
some other breed or breeds, and at one show 
of prominence there were no less than four 
who were either exhibitors or so closely con- 
nected with exhibited dogs as to be tanta- 
mount to owner. We have had, from time 
to time, complaints that judging is a round- 
the-ring, you- judge-mine to-day - and - I’ll- 
judge-yours-to-morrow condition of affairs, 
and outsiders are not in it when it comes 


he has in front of him, and there are fev 
competent judges who do not know all the 
prominent dogs of their special breeds by 
sight, there is just as much danger of a man 
being so careful in his serupulousness as to 
fail to give a fellow judge’s entry what it 
actually deserves, so as not to place himself 
open to suspicion or accusation. It is 
hard place to fill, view it as you may. 

I fear the custom has grown through the 
possibility of securing economical terms 
from those who must make the journey any- 
way, and look upon the engagement as 8 
help toward paying expenses; but such i 
not the case in all instances. No matter 
what the reason is, however, the practice ha 
reached a stage where it should be stopped 


by the shows themselves, and if not by them | 


then by a rule of the Kennel Club. 

The lists of judges so far announced for 
the late spring shows display a most lament 
able lack of knowledge upon the part of the 
committees in charge of selecting judge 
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There is, however, one brilliant exception, 
which makes the others worse by compari- 
son. Taking all the shows, from last Phila- 
delphia up to next Rochester, with the ex- 
ception of New York, the names of two 
judges appear all the way through the list. 
There are only two solutions to this—either 
they are the only competent all-around 
men in the country, or the committees are 
singularly lacking in intelligence in repeat- 
edly putting them in .the judges’ ring,-for 
the oftener they judge at successive shows 
the fewer entries will they draw. 

Now take Buffalo, the last show on the list 
for this spring that has announced judges. 
An entirely new slate and an up-to-date one, 
with not a guesser on the list, but every one 
a high-class expert and not a bit shop worn. 
The natural result must necessarily be that 
we will have an excellent entry of dogs, 
which have a chance to win under a change 
of judges from those who have been so 
prominent for six months. We are not dis- 
eussing the ability of the judges engaged at 
the other shows, only the bad policy of con- 
tinually selecting the same men, for no rea- 
son apparently than that other shows have 
picked them and they must therefor be good. 
But it is not their goodness so much as 
whether they will draw that should rule in 
the selection of judges. Popularity does not 
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consist in having one or two handlers sup- 
porting certain judges, and advising shows 
who they are. These men are bound by 
their employers to show everywhere and 
they should take their chances in fair com- 
petition and not seek to force forward those 
who like their dogs in preference to others, 
perhaps of better merit. 

It is the privilege of every show to select 
such persons as it prefers to act as judges, 
and it is equally the privilege of the ex- 
hibitors to show or keep their dogs at home. 
The latter privilege is being exercised more 
and more every year, and is the safeguard 
against indiscriminate selection of persons 
to make the awards. It is every way as bad 
judgment for a show to name a person 
whose awards can be foretold on account of 
a number of recent decisions in the same 
field, as it is to put forward a known in- 
competent man. Under the latter any per- 
son may win, while under the former the 
same old winners figure in the prize money, 
and the entries will be limited to them. 

Now at Buffalo we find a realization of 
what the committee had to contend against. 
As the last show in the continuous circuit 
none of the well-used judges would do. The 
list must have all the freshness of the first 
show of the season in order to attract en- 
tries, and that could only be done by a 
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DUCHESS OF YORK, A GOOD GREAT DANE OWNED IN SEATTLE, THAT COULD BE MUCH 


IMPROVED BY REDUCTION IN FLESH. 
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radical change of judges. This was set 
about by first securing the engagement of 
Mr. Luke Crabtree, of Manchester, England, 
who is one of the best known exhibitors 
across the Atlantic, and one of the most 
highly respected. At present Mr. Crabtree 
is better known in connection with bulldogs 
than any other breed, but that is only one of 
many he has owned, and still owns and takes 
a leading part with in his home competi- 
tions. 

While in England last summer I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Crabtree and also 
visiting him at Lea Grange, and I bespeak 
for him a cordial welcome, and a sportsman- 
like aeceptance of his decisions on the part 
of our exhibitors. I believe I am correct 
in stating that the breeds he was willing to 
handle were named by Mr. Crabtree, and 
such as he did not want to take were also 
specified, the selection of his allotment be- 
ing made from the former only. It seemed 
as if the rest of the show would have to be 
taken by home talent, but at that opportune 
moment Mr. Tom Ashton, of Leeds, a very 
popular all-round judge in England, came 
over on a visit, with his relative, Mr. Alf 
Delmont, and the Buffalonians, quick to 
grasp the opportunity presented,secured him 
for theirshow. Mr. Ashton I have also met, 
in his cosy Vinery Lodge, at Leeds, and can 
endorse him as the right sort. The exhibi- 
tor will get what ought to come to him 
under Mr. Ashton, nothing more and noth- 
ing less, and the breeds that he does not 
know as well as any man that ever stepped 
into a ring are very few indeed. Beagles 
being so distinctly an American breed now- 
adays we are to have Mr. Post, of New 
York, one of the best judges of the breed 
and not out for some little time. The Bos- 
ton terrier judge is, as I write, still an un- 
known, this faney being a peculiar one to 
please and as difficult to get information 
from as to an available man. 

I greatly desire to have this show a suc- 
cess, for it is the embodiment of the views 
set forth in these columns from time to time, 
hence call upon every owner of a good dog 
upon which he wants a fair outside opinion 
to show under these two gentlemen from 
England and help the elub that has sufficient 
confidence in the American exhibitors’ de- 
sire for good outside judgment to go to the 
expense it has for the benefit of the exhibi- 
tors who will support the show. It should 
be an object lesson to those who cannot see 
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their way clear to try a change of any kind 
and induce them to cater next year to the 
many and not to the few who contribute lit. 
tle and take much from the club treasury, 


The American Kennel Club does no 
usually make such a stupendous blunder ag 
it did at a recent meeting when it ordered 
the non-enforcement of a mandatory rule 
on the plea that it had frequently been 
broken. The assumption is that the men 
who said it had habitually been broken must 
have said so from knowledge, and that 
knowledge could only have been as to their 
own acis. Perhaps the most peculiar fe 
ture of the affair was that the most strenv- 
ous advocates of the non-enforcement of the 
rule were members of the club’s supreme 
court, the Executive Committee of the club, 
which has sessions in private, and only an- 
nounees its decisions. If this committe 
from whom no appeal can be taken, except 
to this committee itself, has two advocates 
of such things, what confidence can the ken- 
nel world at large have in the correctness 
and sound judgment of the rulings made 
by these officials and their associates? The 
object of the decision was really to prevent 
the possible fining of a club to the extent 
of $260 for violation of the rules. Ther 
was no attempt to do justice to those who 
had given proper respect to the rules. The 
violator of the rules—and of the rights of 
the exhibitors who had respected and obeyed 
them—was allowed to go his illegal way 
to save the club from being fined. Every 
member of this club who was a delegate rep- 
resenting any distant clubs was on hand at 
this meeting to assist by his vote, not in 
upholding the laws of the American Kennel 
Club and protecting exhibitors in their 
rights, but to vote against the enforcement 
of the law, to vote to deprive men of their 
legal rights in order to save his home club 
from paying the penalty it was supposed to 
have brought upon itself. Fortunately 
there is such a thing as a constitution of the 
A. K. C. and a sumptuary resolution cannot 
make legal what is illegal. The entire dis 
cussion, and the resolution which followed 
were out of order. There is a propery 
stated course of procedure duly set forth i 
the rules gvhich was not followed and must 
be prior to any discussion on appeal from 
ruling made in accordance therewith. At 
illegal action cannot be made legal by com 
mitting another illegality. 

JAMES WATSON. 
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INCHESTER 


CARTRIDGES 


LOADED SHELLS 
REPEATING RIFLES 


AnD SHOT GUNS 


AWARDED 


\ The Only Grand Prize 


THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE HONOR 
GIVEN FOR ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


BY THE SUPERIOR 


JURY OF THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


This recognition of superiority is one which cannot be duplicated 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















NEW BOOKS 

In “The Gun Room,” a new volume ir 
John Lane’s series of Country Handbooks, 
Alex. Innes Shand describes the best meth- 
ods to be pursued in the eare and choice of 
a gun and ammunition. An _ interesting 
chapter is included on the evolution of the 
gun and its appurtenances. “Old coins and 
metals are searce,” writes the author, “but 
connoisseurs have been keen in hunting 
them up from time immemorial; outlandish 
postage stamps, like the teeth of the masto- 
don or the eggs of the vanished auk, com- 
mand fabulous prices when put up in Lon- 
don salesrooms, but sportsmen, as a rule, 
are rather practical than sentimental, and 
there has never been a market for ancient 


firearms—consequently one hardly realizes 
how much the spirit of invention was alive 
in the Middle Ages, though its researches 
were directed and confined to the dealing of 
death to man.” A good book from an Eng- 
lish standpoint, but hardly worth the while 
of the American sportsman, aside from its 
interest as delineating the British way of 
gunning. 


English gardens for at least a century 
and a half have made the art of the topiary 
one of their characteristic features. This 


art of verdant sculpture, as it has been 
ealled, has a distinct interest whether or not 
one inclines in taste to the horticultural 
fashion that has so long a history, and re- 
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tains its popularity so insistently. John 
Lane has added a full discussion of the 
subject to his Handbooks of Practical Gar- 


” 


dening in “The Book of Topiary, 
Chares H. Curtis and W. Gibson. 
Lane, 67 Fifth avenue, New York. 


by 
John 


One of the most interesting features of 
automobiling is to know the actual speed 
made and the distances covered. For accu- 
racy in these important respects automobile 
judges favor the Jones Speedometer and 
Odometer. An interesting booklet will be 
sent the reader free of charge by address- 
ing Jones Speedometer, 135 West 32d St., 
New York. 


Our many readers residing in the suburbs 
and in the country will be interested in the 
announeement of the Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Co., Elkhart, Ind., whose products 
are known to be above reproach. They is- 
sue a large catalogue which they send free 
on request. They have had wide experience 
in the designing and construction of 
vehicles, and do business direct with the 
consumer. 


George H. Burtis, of Worcester, Mass., 
produces fishing tackle of known excellence 
and quality. Mr. Burtis is himself an ex- 
perienced angler and sportsman, and his 
implements are the result of his own large 
knowledge of sport. His famous Irresist- 
ible Bait is a favorite among the well-posted 
anglers for salmon, trout and other game 
fish; it is probably the most taking lure yet 
devised for fresh water. We suggest that 
our readers send for his beautiful illustrated 
catalogue. 


Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, New 
York City, would like to send you their new 
eatalogue of fishing tackle. It will be ready 
soon. If you fish you ought to have it. A 
postal card, mentioning F1eLD AND STREAM, 
will do the trick. 


“Tn the Maine Woods,” the yearly book 
issued by the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road, is known far and wide as one of the 
most attractive pieces of sporting literature 
published. The 1905 edition, just out, is 
better than ever. A copy will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents by C. C. 
Brown, G. P. & T. A., Bangor, Me. 


Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y., manu- 
facture the White Hat Spinner and other 
tackle specialties. Get their advertising lit- 
erature and keep posted. Manufacturers 
are constantly improving. You must not be 
behind the times. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company has re- 
cently enlarged its factory and has installed 
a dozen new and modern machines to enable 
them to make in larger quantities its line 
of front and rear rifle sights, rifle cleaners, 
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and jointed rods. Although placed on th 
market only last year the manufacturer ha 
had a great demand for these articies. Ney ¥ 
and larger offices and shipping departments 
which will facilitate handung the orders of 
customers are other improvements. 






If you have a camera which does not e. 
actly suit you, consult C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works, Room 62, 52 Union Square Kas, 
New York. It’s nearly “all in the lens” 
A Goerz lens often proves a better acquisi- 
tion than a new camera. 


The casting tournament at the Motor Boat 
and Sportmen’s Show, Madison Square Gar. 
den, February 21st to March 9th, is mor 
interesting this year than ever before. It is 
so arranged that novices and beginners have 
a fair chance at the medals, and also in- 
cludes a liberal number of expert events 
in which the greatest masters of the art in 
this country will probably participate. Mr, 
David T. Abercrombie is chairman of the 
tournament committee. 

The Bailey Company, 220 21st street, 
Detroit, Mich., are placing on the market 
a novelty in the form of a steel-bladed oar, 
galvanized, which will be very generally 
interesting to the aquatic fraternity. These 
oars are made in 6 1-2 and 7 feet lengths, 
The makers claim that they will outwear 
two or three pairs of the ash oars. The 
blade is made of sheet steel corrugated and 
expanded in such a way as to make the 
blade hollow and buoyant and is attached 
to the handle by a rubber gasket covered 
with a metal band. We suggest that our 
readers correspond with this firm and be 
come better posted upon their original 
novelty. 

The new Marlin repeating shotgun, Model 
No. 17, is similar to the Marlin Model 1898, 
Grade “A,” except that it has a solid frame 
(not take-down) and a straight grip stock. 
These changes allow of considerable econ- 
omy in manufacturing, hence a much lower 
price. The omission of the take-down fea- 
ture saves a number of pieces, making the 
gun extremely clean, simple and light. The 
best of material is used in every part, the 
workmanship and finish are of the finest 
quality and several important improve- 
ments, in details of operating parts, make 
it an easy, most reliable working gun. Bar- 
rels are bored specially for smokeess 
powder as well as black, and chambered s0 
that 2 3-4 inch or 2 5-8 inch shells may be 
used. Stocks measure, length 13 1-2 inches, 
drop at comb 1 5-8 inches, drop at heel 
2 1-2 inches. The full-choked barrels are 
guaranteed to target better than 325 pellets 
in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1 14 
ounces of No. 8 chilled shot. Made in 2 
gauge only. For circular address The Mar- 
lin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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DuPONT SMOKELESS 


AGAIN THE CHAMPION 








DuPONT SMOKELESS won the 
Professional and Amateur Championships 
for 1904. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, High Professional 
Mr. John W. Garrett, High Amateur 





WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT 





DuPONT SMOKELESS: 














Good Dog! Good Gun! Good Cartridges! 





These are the foundations 
of success afield. 
Nothing better in the way 
of ammunition than 


AUSTIN 
Cartridges 


A reliable product; not 
made by a trust. 
Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Crevetanp, O. 


g06-912 Society for Savings Building 














BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. ad St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 32t South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
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The Man Who Knows 


goes duck hunting with a MARLIN re- 
peating shotgun. He finds MARLIN 
accuracy and MARLIN buoyancy and 
ease of handling of considerable help 
when they fly fast. 

The unique MARLIN breech-bolt, that 
shuts out rain and water and keeps 
the shells dry, is another thing to 

consider, along with the solid top 
and side ejector. 
The MARLIN 12-gauge is 
made for both black and smoke- 
~ less powders, and to take heavy 
~ loads easily. It has % less parts 
than any other r peating gun and handles 
very fast. A famous gun for hard usage 
and all weathers. 


There’s a lot of invaluable gun information in our 

catalogue (300 illustrations). It's free for 3 — 

postage with our Experience Book, which tells 
many vivid tales of MARLIN prowess. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, 
No. 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


1s 


Absolutely Perfect 


Put on any L. C. Smith Gun new or old 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 
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I. Mr. Bear: 





That’s the queerest tasting food I ever struck. 
















Still Supreme 





WITH PETE RS 


A NEW RECORD 








100-SHOT RECORD 
SCORE OF 2459 OUT 
OF A POSSIBLE 2500 
AT 25 YARDS BY L. P. 
ITTEL, PITTSBURG 
PA., JAN. 17-20, 1905, 
WINNING THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 








NEW YORK: 93 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, M’g’r. 





The Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle Championship 
of the United States 


.22 SHORT 
CARTRIDGES 








THE FIRST 14 PRIZE 
WINNERS, AND 17 
OUT OF THE TOTAL 
OF 20 PRIZE WIN- 
NERS, USED PETERS 
CARTRIDGES, 





ASK FOR THE SEMI-SMOKELESS KIND 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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[ears ™ A A Fox 


EB NN Fitted 
ZZ =, GRADE «<f”’ ‘Si : with 
i Krupp 


PRICE $ 50.00 ‘ | Steet 


If you are desirous of a strong, well- 

built, evenly balanced hard shooting 

gun, bored to shoot any nitro or black 

powder, place your order at once with your regular dealer. 
We manufacture seven different grades, ranging in price from 
$50.00 to $500 list. 


Write for tilustrated and descriptive catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA ARMS CO., Makers, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 














oe FAB san 
Greatest Event in 1904 “ 








The Grand American Handicap 
was won with 


“INFALLIBLE” 





RIZE During this meeting ‘< Infallible’’ also 

ID 17 won High General Average while 

OTAL 

we | “SCHULTZE” ! 


TERS e can be 
e depended on. 
Superiority in every 
detail of design, workman- 


won the Preliminary Handicaps and 


== ke E & 9 Wa ship and finish results in 
+ ° safety, accuracy and relia- 
bility. Send for Catalog. 
The Consolation Handicap Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
382 Park Avenue, 


WORCESTER, MAss. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 
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SING SECTION 





Send three stamps for 


latest catalogue. 


\ 3% 
IDEAL N°2 RE &DE-CAPPERY 


Straight Line Movement. Used as a bench or hand tool. 





Lever ‘‘A’’ folds over so tool may can af 































































What ail 
rves? 
y. Me 
troys 


be carried im pocket. Weighs but eight ounces. Is stron i it 
® g and powerful. Seats the primers se m 

easily and a to the bottom of pocket, which prevents misfires. Ejects old seuner and ps treat 

ae one without removing the shell, which is handled but once to perform the two operations du 

= ing the operator to do nearly twice the work ina given time. Now ready 25-35, 25-36, 30-30, 30-40 - pr " 

rag, 30-45 Springfield (headless), 32-40, 38-55. Ask your dealers. If they will not serve you send cash to  e a 

re. My 

THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 25 U. St., New Haven, Conn., U, § iiss rem 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast. “Berouble. 

When you write please mention Fre.p AND STREAM. dheens 

yinpton 

merves 1! 

ble yo 

toma’ 

ves ove 

d has 1 


No. 4. $400 
List 
Send for 


ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. . ITHACA, NEW YORK 














sponge. 
1 do 
bits wil 
)vereat 
sipatio 
t the 
ne — st 
have no 
lain | 














Still Hunting Shoe 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUB 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to“A"- Dias 
“B” but not included inthe seam. >) “NY 

We thus produce a shoe which #1 opera 
be worn ove rough surfaces witht w wor 
injuring or hurting the foot—anda— 
the same time furnish a noiselessshan@@Wl al 
Japonica, waterpred Rtion. 


B stock, full bé x 
—B-eQ lows tongue, @P ATs 
Above Style, $3.50@°s | 

nee Length, 5.00 Iney, | 


s 
The Kinstler War Ba Here is what one man says of them. thy. 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National By 






In a Hudson Gun Cabinet which 
is made expressly for its preser- 
vation, and safety. Send for 
catalog of largest line and lowest 
prices, 










HUDSON & SON 
8 Mill Street Ellisburg, N. Y. 





ma= 











; “By be 

FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. gn mere Se 
Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight, 93g | {cra hsamlearn Phoy wore wateoro! ood perfec ts ere 
unds. A Valise on the cars. A Pack-Bag never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F.S. HYATT. Dr. 8 
in the woods. Send for Circular C. E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor. Me. oo 
J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, III. omnia 








16and 20 gauges as light 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 53 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 






The NEW LEFEVER 














D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & Cco., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Se a 
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mndigestion 


Fy 


) 


( 


ps treat symptoms. 


A 


My treatment may 


1. U, S, as removed the cause, for that is always the end 


rouble. 


or stomach trouble is not really a sickness but 
It is a symptom that a certain set It 
Not the voluntary nerves that 
ble you to walk and talk and act—but the 


bymptom. 1 
erves is ailing. 


tomatic stomach 


can afford to offer a full dollar’s worth free 
se mine is no ordinary remedy. 
My remedly treats the causes 
produce the symptoms. Symptom treatment 
t be kept up forever—as long as the cause is 


Ordinary rem- | when you write. 


their vigor. 
for 
daily use in more than 


be stopped as soon as 


States. 


has cured 





No matter how these nerves become impaired 
I know how to rebuild their strength—to restore 
For my remedy has 
more than a quarter century. It 
fifty thousand commun- 
ities—in more than a million homes in the United 


stomach 
repeatedly—over and over again. 
not have heard of it—or hearing, 

























ves over Which your 
d has no control. 

That ails the stomach 
rves? Worry, prob- 
y, Mental anguish 
troys their tiny fibers 
1 tears down the tele- 
ph lines without 
ich the stomach has 
more self control than 
sponge. Overwork 
1 do it. Irregular 
bits will do it. 
vereating will do it. 
sipation will do it. 
t the effect is the 
me—stomach failure. 
have not room here to 
lain how these ten- 
, tiny nerves control 
\d operate the stomach, 


10e 


a DOUBI 
up to “4”. 

he seam, 

oe whicha 





My Free Dollar Offer 


Any sick one who has not tried my 
remedy may have a Full Dollar’s 
Worth Free. I ask no deposit, 
no reference, no security. There 
is nothing to pay, either now or 
later. | will send you an order on 
your druggist which he will ac- 
cept in full payment for a regu- 
lar, standard size Dollar bottle. 
And he will send the bill to me. 














— yw worry breaks them 
ciselesssiamwn and causes indi- [ | Shoo M D 
wat j How isuse i ae P, - ° 

rock, fall be Btion, ow misuse 

ws tong, @ears them out and 

le, $34 ses dyspepsia. How neglect may bring on 

sth, Iney, heart, and other troubles, through sym- 

> thy. I have not room to explain how these nerves 

,,N. ¥.Giy BY be reached and strengthened and _ vitalized | Write to-day. 

ofitskine ¥i made well by a remedy I spent thirty years For a free order for 

ph am perfecting—now known by Druggists everywhere | a full dollar bottle you 

IYATT. ni Shoop’s Restorative. I have not room to ex- | must address Dr. 

yr. Me, #2 how this remedy by removing the cause, puts | Shoop, Box 6876, 
certain end to indigestion, belching, heartburn, | Racine, Wis. State 
omnia, nervousness, dyspepsia. All of these | which book you want. 























Mild cases are often cured by a single bottle. 


r. Shoop’s 
Restorative 


things are fully explained in the book I will send 





the 
is now 


test 
in 


stood 


troubles not once, but 
Yet you may 
may have de- 


layed or doubted. 
So I make this offer to 


you, a stranger, that 
every possible excuse 
for doubt may be re- 
moved. Send me no 
money—make me_ no 
promise—take no_ risk. 
Simply write and ask. 
If you have not tried 


my remedy, I will send 
you an order on your 
druggist for a full dollar 
bottle— not a sample, 
but the regular standard 
bottle he keeps con- 
stantly on his shelves. 
The druggist will re- 
quire no conditions. He 
will accept my order as 
cheerfully though 
your dollar laid before 


as 


him. Ile will send the 
bill to me. 
Will you accept this 


opportunity to learn at 


my expense absolutely, how to be rid for ever of a!l 
forms of stomach trouble—to be rid not only of the 
trouble, but of the very cause which produced it? 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men. 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 
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In anctent times the coach and four— 
in modern times the 


OL DSMOBIL 


Emerson complained that railways had robbed travel of its sentiment and 
pleasure. The sage of Concord had never ridden in an Oldsmobile, which 
combines the speed of the train with all the delights of stage coach travel, 
revives the sentiment and pleasure with all the discomforts left out. 

The Oldsmobile Touring Car with its graceful lines and abundance of 
power yields instant obedience to the touch of the driver and unites 
comfort with wonderful speed and endurance. Its 20 H. P. two-cylinder 
motor meets every requirement with entire freedom from the complications 
of the four-cylinder cars. Inexpensive to operate. ‘Tire expense reduced 
to the lowest point. Speed from 6 to 40 miles an hour. 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, . . $1400 


Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 


Detailed specifications sent on request. 


A pack of Automobile playing cards (standard 25c. quality) postpaid 
for 10 cents. Address Dept. 38 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Drawing by Edward Penfield. 
Copyright 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. 
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A Wonderful Value 


Type VIII Autocar at $1400 represents a wonderful automobile value. 
This type is the foundation of the Autocar’s enviable reputation. 
It is a car built upon honor throughout. There is nothing experi- 
mental about it—nothing uncertain in its construction. During 1904 
Type VIII was tested on all sorts of American roads—under all kinds of con- 
ditions. It has proved its reliability and efficiency so well as to put Autocar 
Type VIII in the very front of its class. 

Last season Type VIII was sold for $1700 and was considered an unsurpassed 
value. The price of Type VIII is now $1400 because, having built this model for so 
long we can now build it more economically. For the man who wants a thoroughly 
reliable four-passenger car at a moderate price Type VIII at $1400 is his opportunity. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


Horizontal two-cylinder opposed engine—no noticeable vibration. Tweive act- 
ual horse-power. Oiled automatically. Water cooled. 

Transmission, sliding gear type. Three speeds forward and a reverse. Ball 
bearing, shaft drive. No greasy, gritty chain. Front and rear construction has ball 
bearings throughout. Gasoline tank holds 10 gallons—sufficient on good roads for 
200 miles. 

Tonneau is removable. Front seat divided. Engine and transmission case are 
accessible from above without disturbing body. Catalogue giving full description 
of Type VIII, Type X Runabout and Type XI Four cylinder car, with dealers name 
sent free upon request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manu/acturers. 
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The Gracefy 

Durye 
33 

A carriage : 


not a car, © 
Get our leaflets © ‘ 



















Duryea Power § 
Elmore St., READ! 


Ce 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
FIGHTING WAS KEEN. 


WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS HAVE AN EASY TIME 
DECIDING AWARDS. 








ieicisieh Th 






STORE 


 _— 
a] 
2 
Law | 
=. 
~ 
Yo. 
oO 
S. 
a 














Is one of the larg- 
est and most com- 
plete in the world. 
Everything for 
every kind of 






Special to the “‘ Star”’: 


St. Louis, Nov. 30—“‘ The friendly competition’ 
entered into by the world’s manufacturers at th Add 
Exposition has turned into a regular free-for< 
fight, and its fury has centered around the tx — —— 
writer award, which was finally decided today wha 
the Exposition officially awarded the Oliver Typ. 
writer the gold medal as a mark of its practia 
superiority. Each exhibitor presented a score 
claims why he should get honors as against a 

























Sportsman. comers, and the competition became so keen thd 

each firm felt the entire standing of their busines 

Sar bat Sat a Sa a Sa a ae De ee SS Sa soe soe soe oe ee was tied up in the receipt of the prized medal. Ai 
the typewriter exhibitors being American, they @ 

THE BIG STORE ACITY 0 ITSELF played a spirit of Yankee fight that made decision 
hard. Some of them even went so far as to antic 

/ 0. pate results, and announced several weeks ago thd 

5 . they had won in the contest, though the officid 
SATU AVE. nonce  8769°STS award was only made today, and as a result the 
NEW YORK Oliver TYpewriter people are being congratulate 





on winning @ great victory. 


Century Cameras 


A little higher in price than some | 
others, but “Century Quality””—and This 



























is | 
knows 
RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIORITY : 
induces the prospective buyer to cheerfully pay the difference 
in cost for the satisfaction of securing the finest Camera in PER 
the market. ; 
nb 
Catalogue free for the asking CENTURY CAMERA Co., Rochester, N. Y. form 
Orga 
Send 
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MANY a bet has been wagered and won 


\ 





i 
over the superiority of CLUB 
COCKTAILS over guesswork or other 
brands. You can prove their excellence 
without betting. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB COCKTAILS— 
the original bottled brand. They’re far superior 


ind— h t—well 
GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! insift on getting CLUB. a 


Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, Duck, Always ready. Just strain through cracked 
Quail and Fish in abundance! ice and serve 
The RENDEZVOUS Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
eo ee re —_ pa ye five Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 
perfect. Launch, livery and boats in connection. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Address: W. L. LOWRY, Prop., HOMOSASSA, FLA. Hartford New York London 























Examine 


The Blickensderfer Typewriter 


before purchasing any other. 
Itexcels allin Price, Efficiency, Portability and Durability. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 








Can You Shave? 
Rub a little “3in One” 








liable; draw razor blade 
4m between thumb and finger 
moistened with “3 in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
5 times as easy and clean; 
~ holds the edge longer. “A 
" Razor Saver for Every 

Shaver” which gives the 
~~ scientific reasons, and a 
¢, merous trial bottle sext 
ree, Write to-day. 


®13 jain Ue Bly 





































Clear View Acetylene Searchlight 


FOR 
Yachts, Launches, Sailboats, etc, 
No modern boat is complete without 
this powerful light. 
Write for Catalogue. 


American Acetylene Stove Go., 
§th Floor Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 















ERVOUSNESS _ Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 
This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by Physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effective treatment 
nm to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are 
Tel of Sow kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce, therefore we cannot 
ree samples. 


a, TE oR °°= NO HUMBUG, C. 0. D., OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my 
* own person and received much benefit, so 1 will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you 
tan by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of 
many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yourssincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST, 
know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—-ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, S-614 Beekman Bldg., New York 


securely sealed 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES Established 1868 
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EASTMAN 


CUKILING 


FILM. 


LIES FLAT, 
DRIES FLAT, 





MONEY IN Commercial Photography 


Manufacturers and jobbers use millions of Photo- 
g*aphs. Our Correspondence Course teaches 
you howto make and dispose of your work. Eara from 
$2) to $75 a month, at home, while doing other work. 
We guarantee to teach you howor refund tuition, 
All persons writing for particulars during March 
will receive Camera Craft one year Free, upon 
enrolling, 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Inc, 
275 University Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS. 

Concerns desirous of engaging competent 
Commercial Photographers ata salary of $25 
to $100 per week are requested to communicate 
with us. This service is gratis. 








Not only more convenient, but 
Better Than Glass Plates. 








All Kodak and Brownie sizes, 
at your Kodak Dealers. 








EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Write for circular of the 


$2,000 Kodak Competition. Rochester, N. Y. 
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TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


Series II. Working at F: 6,8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire ‘objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 











| be 








Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holbo ircu” 
E.C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’'Entrepot or 





All the beauty of 
platinum and none 
of the difficulties. 


Ask your dealer or write us fora copy 
of the new Velox Manual. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 















In every detail 
} superior to any 
‘other Safety Razor 


Manufactured 


The ‘‘GEl” shaves clean and 
close in less than three minutes 


It cannot injure or scrape the 
tenderest skin—absolutely safe 


It is simple, durable, economical 


It cannot get out of order— mechani- 
cally perfect—a child can operate it 


The blades are the finest English 
razor steel-made and tested by experts 

require little stropping. (The “GEM” 
BLADE is the secret of our success) 


The rigid frame is simple— works 
automatically and fits any size blade 


The “GEI1’S” record increases its popu- 


larity every day—the first test proves 
its superiorit y—it is always the same 


RAZOR COMPLETE, $2.00 
At leading dealers’, or sent direct, prepaid 
| Write TO-DAY for our propo- 

sition, “‘How to Make and 
Save Money with a‘ Gem.’ ”’ 
q It will interest you. 


GEr1 CUTLERY COoO., 
Dept. F, 
34 Reade St., New York 





| 
| 
] 
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“Doing California” 


q ‘Doing California” is a book of pictures and words about Cali- 
fornia It tells of each trip by days and dollars, and sights en route. 


@ Ithelps you to make up your mind about your California trip; 
gives you a schedule of time and expense; answers the questions you 
would ask without waiting for them. 


@ It is a cheerful book of brief descriptions and striking pictures. 
It interlinks places of interest with time schedules and helps you to 
choose among them according to your time and inclination. 


@ It is a book of seasons telling when Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Mount 
Shasta, the Big Tree Forests, the Kings and Kern Canyons keep 
open house; when Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Catalina, Coronado are 
at their best; when to visit Mt. Lowe, Mt. Tamalpais, Paso Robles 
Springs, Byron Springs, The Geysers, Lick Observatory and the 
beautiful inland cities of California. 


@ Tells of places famous a hundred years ago and which you never 
heard of—such as Vancouver’s Pinnacles. 


@ It is a very necessary, very useful, thoroughly practical traveling 
friend. It helps you make plans and if you desire, helps change them. 


q@ Incidentally, it tells you of the fast trains to and through California via 


U~ ion Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 


and Connections. 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 


Room 605, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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ROM end to end, from New Orleans to San Francisco, the line 
of the Southern Pacific is a transition of scenic surprises. 
Beginning with the quaint half American, half French city of 

New Orleans the traveler’s train is taken bodily 

F t across the Mississippi River and speeds away for 

A oun ry the Sunset Seas, passing through the beautiful 

f § H “Sugar Bowl of Louisiana,” with the rich green 

0 cenic fields of the sugar plantations stretching away 

| - for miles to either side, through the beautiful 

| SUIprISes country of Evangeline and into the famous rice 

coun ry and the great oil fields of Southwestern 

Louisiana and Eastern Texas. Thence through the famous cities of 

} San Antonio, Houston, El Paso, Los Angeles to San Francisco, where 

there are no sudden changes in the atmosphere, but a pure, cool, 
bracing, balsamic air the year round. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Traverses the Above Route and Runs Daily All the Way from 


New Orleans to San Francisco 


Oil Burning Locomotives 


No Smoke No Dust No Cinders 
New Rails New Stee! Bridges 
New Engines New Equipment 
In Fact Everything New 
Except Right of Way 


INQUIRE 


Boston, 170 Washington St. Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 
New York, / 349 Broadway Baltimore, Piper Bidg., Baltimore St. 
*( « Broadway Syracuse, 129 So. Franklin St. 
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THE LATES 
NOVELS, FRE 


Ghe METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE’S Grea 
Special Offer to Readers of this Paper. A Rar 
Chance for Novel-Readers *® % % % ' % “% % 


VERYBODY likes to read a good novel. Here is a chance 
for them to get the very latest, best, and most popular 
novels, free. They are all bound in cloth, and are the 

regular editions sold in the bookstores for $1.50 per copy. 
By the actual reports of the booksellers throughout the country, 
the six best-selling books today are: 


I. THE MASQUERADER 4 THE SEAW OL? 


By Mes. Thurston. This story has cre€ted more interest By Jack London, This is the pow ae and original nove 
and more discussion than any other novel for along while. by the author of **The Call of the Wild 


2 THE PROSPECTOR 5 THE PRODIGAL SON 


By Ralph Connor, the author of ‘‘The Man from Glen- The newest and strongest of Hall Caine’s novels. Authy 
garry,” ““Black Rock,” and *‘The Sky-Pilot.”’ of *‘The Christian,”’ etc. 


3. BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 6. GOD’S GOOD MAN 


By George B. McCutcheon, author of ‘‘Graustark.’’ It By Marie Corelli. An absorbing novel in which Mis 
is a fascinating story, full of incident and romanticinterest. Corelli discusses some vital problems of the day. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER is as follows: 


To any person who will send us two yearly subscriptions for the Metropolitan Magazin, 
we will send, free of all charge, any one of the popular novels mentioned above. 

Every reader ought to find in this list something to suit his taste. 

The subscriptions must be accompanied by the regular subscription price of $1.80 each. 
Send us two subscriptious, your own subscription and that of a friend, (or those of tw 
friends), with $3.60 (the regular cost of the two subscriptions alone)and you will receive, free, 


Please note that our friends should be careful;to request the books when ordering sub 
scriptions. 


all charge, one of the novelsadvertised above. The publishers’ price on these books is$1. ae ft, 


Cut Out this Coupon in Ordering and Send it to Us With $3.60 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th Street, New York City 
LT accept your special offer and send you $3.60 herewith. Please send one subscription fori 
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months, to the following address. Se 
" SUBSCRIPTION No. | 
Name — 
Street No. eeceitnaame CHAI 
Town ___ _ : a eee | 
Down Tx 
SUBSCRIPTION No. 2 : 
eS as Chicago 
Street .  — ” (ae ieee a ” ___e = 


Town 








Town __ ee State__ ae 
Please also send Book No.. to : 


Name 





Street No. 
Town = : Slate__ 





“Begin gour Subscription with the 


GREAT MARCH NUMBER 





(NOW READY ) 
Contains 20 Prominent Features. A cover designed by Edward Penfiel 
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100 illustrations, (some of them in color). Six Short Stories, and 128 pa 


(96) At all News-stands 15 cents per copy 


3403 ¢ 
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Live the 
Simple Life 


BY DRINKING 


vans’ 


f\le 


[™ works with nature—not against 























original nove 
ey is a body-building bev- 
SQN} _ Double daily train service to New Or- erage in precise] the same sense 
‘ : ee P y 
wels, Auth leans. Send fora free descriptive booklet. as beef and potatoes are 
‘ Connects with Southern Pacific Steam- Its singular assi mil aa ualities 
M AN ship leaving at 2.00 p. m. every Saturday convert food into iomunn Pas pe seo 
oe for Havana. Send for free illustrated THE IDEAL ‘‘ SIMPLE LIFE” DRINK 
which Mist folder on Cuba. Aap Desler Anyohens. 
. Thro’ tickets, me os, ete., of LCR. Brewed and Bottled for 119 years by 
ind ae = C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 
Magarin 4 H- HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
in MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
ee of tm OUR LEADER Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 
’ e 
IT. 50 each, 


ering su) 


City 
ton for il 


20 ft, launch, equipped with our 
ew “Speedway ” gasoline motor 


$425.00 


Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 


Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 








Send for Circular o cial Indian Model. 
B. N. MOK . Veasie, Me. 

















Burtis | ps 


THE BURTIS RODS, FLIES AND “ IRRESIST- 


IBLE” SINGLE-HOOK SPINNERS AWARDED 
é GOLD MEDAL 
? $T. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. KNOWN IN EVERY 
SPORTING CAMP. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
FREE TO ANGLERS. 











en field, 
) pa 





This handsome 18-ft. 2 H. P. Pierce 
Motor Boat, — weep as shown, price 
B35. Not rigged.. seteboenseesveures 


Guaranteed absolutely dependable, safe, seaworthy 
andspeedy. Equipped with Pierce Noiseless Marine 
Motor, reliable Jump Spark Igniter. Inside reverse, 
solid propeller. 


almostany model. Write for free Illustrated Descrip-"" | 
tive Catalog showing other styles of Pierce Motor 
Boats and our Special One Week Free Trial Offer. 


3403 Clark Street, - - 
















“Always Dependable" 


A remarkable value ‘that you should investigate. 


We build boats to order and can save you money on 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, . 
Racine, Wis. 
Siegel-Cooper Co., New York City, 

Eastern Representatives. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE.—An Ideal Place for a Sportsman. 
in the best section of Connecticut, near Bridgeport. a miles from New York City, via N. Y_,N, 


Located 
H. & H. R. R.: Electric gen | to within one-eighth mile of property. 
e beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements consist of the house, containing fourteen 


age of twelve hundred feet on t 


Grounds twenty acres in extent; water front. 


rooms and built at a cost of six thousand dollars; barn, stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Pear, apple and 
other fruit in abundance; an acre of raspberry — Angers y ’ bush; excellent water; churches and schools near by. 


shooting for duck, rail and ruffed 


fishing for striped bass, bluefish, &c. The river affords 


splendid facilities for boating. For further cre ly price, &c., address, 
CHAS. A. JONES, care Field and Stream Office. 


99 
“FITS BOTH ENDS 
“Utility” 
Sportsman 
Cushion 
A Perfect Pillow 
A yoke to save the 
shoulders, has six inch 
spread with hollows 
for holding the Gun, 
Oar, Canoe or any- 
thing you would carry 
onthe shoulders. A 
swimming collar and 
life preserver. 


A CUSHION 


Without cover to show 
For the Boat, Camp 
Piazza, Home, Shoot 
ing Stand or Office 
Covered with brown 
duck. Weighs 1 pound. 
Carried in pocket. 


Price, $3.00 


At dealers or sent express 


paid on receipt of price. the shoulder hollows. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Air Goods of All Descriptions 


Tour ewes TIPSWRITER & BARGAINS ik 
THE CONSOLIDATED ~~ 2 = : CHANGE, - Breatwy, 


Exchange 881. 
Supply all standard makes of typewriters at from 1s tat 
Don ae arantee; ns, r 

fia: mmonds and others a $ lign 

Penni lickensdorfors, and others $1 We ship 
ject to examination and trial. Send for ‘Special Bargain 
Also exchange, rent and do repairing. Everything in the 
writer line at reduced prices. Not connected with any 
combination. Send for particulars and prices. 

Srscia, Puiczs To THe CLeRct 


Built of Cedar, canvas covered. 
handled and in every way satisfactory 
9 great variety of models. Our illustrated cai 
s FREE. Send for it at once 
Old Town Canoe Co., 23 Middle St., Old Town, 


Copeemmewe An Ideal Pipe At Last, Onl 


Penea - The Sensation Cob Pips Does 
Bite the Tongue 


Rubber Stem 
The Filter Brush through which the smoke 
condenses the steam onit. It's the steam that 
the tongue. The Saliva Receptacle prevents 
saliva from getting into mouth or bowl, The 
cois always dry and pipe always sweet. Pipe 
plete with sufficient filter brushes to last a year, 
on receipt of 2@ cents. Agents wanted. 


; i A aa 
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Build Your Own Boat 


By the Brooks System. 


You can build your own Launch,—Sail- 
boat—Rowboat or Canoe in your leisure 
time—evenings—and the work will be a 
source of profit and pleasure. It’s easy 
when we show you how. 

$12 covers the cost ef a $60 boat. 
| Gheeper boats cost less in proportion. 
| Write us—we'll tell you how. 
_ The Brooks System consists of exact 

size Printed Patterns of every piece, with 
 Detalied Instructions, showing each step 
» of the work, an itemized bill of Material 
required and how to secure it. 


a 




















Over six th s 8 
fally built boats by the Brook’s Sys- 
tem last year. Fifty per cent. of them 
have built their secona boat. Many have 
established themselves in the boat manu- 
facturing business- 

Patterns of all kinds and sizes from 12 to 55 ft. 
Prices from $2.50 up—Catalogue and particulars FREE. 

Por 25¢ 100-page catalogue containing valuable informa- 
r for the amateur yachtsman, showing several work- 
ing Wlustrations of each boat, and ® full size for one 
best. Full line of knock-down and completed boats. 
When so ordercd—Patterns are expressed, charges pre- 
poid, C. 0. D. to allow examination. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System cf Boat Bullding 
803 Ship Street. Bay City, Mich., U. S.A. 





Rushton Canoes 


Fore-warned is Fore-armed 


Order your canoe now and you’ll 
be ready when the season opens. 
Put off ordering and you'll 
have to wait. 
You'll appreciate the ad- 
vantages of arranging 
for your canoe now 
when you see 
others less far- 
sighted held 
up at the 
opening 
of the 
sea- 
son 







Girl Model 


the result of 29 
years’ experience 
in canoe building, 
will be as popular as 
ever. Light and speedy, 
strong and graceful, this 
canoe is made of seasoned 
white cedar, covered with 
best quality canvas. 
Lengths: 15, 16, 17 and 18 feet. 
Price, packed, $32 to $44. 
Free catalogue of pleasure boats, all-cedar 


and canvas covered cances, oars, paddies, sails 
and fittings. Write to-day. 


J. H. Rushton, 810 Water St., Canton, N.Y. 
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RACINE BOATS have been 
on the market 22 years. They are 
the best money can buy, and sell for 
the least money. See them, Try 
them, Buy them. Show rooms in all 
the principal cities. 


Send for Catalog and address 
PHILADELPHIA 


38 Delaware Ave. 
Camden 
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Newhouse 
Steel Traps 


COST MORE BUT 
LAST LONGER 


THAN ANY OTHERS 









Ormssy, Pa,, Dec. 19, 1904. 

My father was an old-time trapper and 
has trapped since the early sixties. About 
forty years ago, he purchased one dozen 
No. 3 Newhouse Otter traps of our local 
hardware dealer. It would surprise you to 
know the number of otter, wolves and 
other game those traps have taken. My 
brother has six or seven of those traps 
and I have one, These traps have been 
in service for over forty years and are 
still in pretty fair condition. 


CHAS. J. SHELDON. 
From North American Trapper, Feb’y, 1905 


Every Genuine Newhouse Trap is stamped 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
KENWOOD ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Send 25 cents for ‘‘ Trappers’ Guide,’ by S. Newhouse, 
which describes the habits cf animals and best ways to 
catch them. 












- sf 
Mounting a : 
Wild- Cat , 7 | 
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LEARN TAXIDERMY BY 


SPORTSMEN ; 
We want to send you Free our new illustrateg, 
It tells how we teach taxidermy by mail, 
hundreds of sportsmen students, who are 
splendid collections of their fine trophies, The 
easily learned, fascinating and profitable. Bute 
log tells all about it. Let us send youone. Writy 

THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERH 

Sulte 73 Com. Nat. Bank OMAHA, 

























Rocky 






UPTHEGROVE PATENT 
HUNTING & FISHIN 
CLOTHES 










. Made to your measure, § Os 
2 t for free fitustrated 
iis] Fates THE UPTHEGROW 
33843 a SPORTING GOODS ¢ 
a Dept. F - Valparaise,§ work to 





Mountain Tor 


I arrange tours through the whole of the Rocky 
tain Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain 
or pleasure. Competent guides, good saddle hore 
thorough om equipment provided. Splendid opp Ot 
for amateur photographers, prospectors, health seei 

Full information with Prices freely given. 
No party too small, none too large. 
¥. H. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, 



































Established 1845. 
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ANGLER’S FRIEND,” A Line Drying Reel 
ane) Whatevery experienced angler has been trying to find 
years. NO MORE ROTTEN LINES, LOST FISH, OR STRONG 
avack. Invented by a Veteran Sportsman WHO BELIEVES IN 
ING THINGS GOOD. Sent on approval to any true sportsman. A 
card will bring a descriptive booklet. C, A. LAUGHTON, 
itchfeld, Minn. 








A guide to beattached in 

front of all kinds of moving 
liveorartificiaL The fins 
do the work, causing it to always 
SS 
eeds ;or ve into deep waterby 

itendforer<. Willkeep baiton surface atend of S0vft. of line. 
Absolutely prevents twisting of line. Never fails. Made of 
aluminum, in two cizes , No. 1, size of cut; No. %, ¢ in. longer. 


Till iasteatty gut Soe 







frog in the water. 





Pilots and Turn-a-Frogs 25c each, 
by mail. Circular free. 
E.R.STEWART & CO., 985 First Nat'l Bank, Chicage. 


















31 Horton St. 










is the modern mate- 
terial where strength 
and durability are re- 
quired. _. Stee ps, 

Steel Buildings, Steel Cars, 
Steel Fishing Rods, — 
“BRISTOL” Rods. Wooden 
rods were the best to be had in 
Izaak Walton's time—the Com- 
plete Angler of to-day uses a 
“ Bristol’? Steel Rod because it is 
pe more durable, more flexible, 
and will not warp or split. ‘* Bristol” 
Steel Rods are not expensive. In the 
long run they are cheaper than the cheap- 
est wooden rod and better than the best. 


Our Handsome Iilustrated Catalogue, Free 
“ A Lucky Strike,”’ showing all ** BRISTOL” 
Rods, will be sent on request. 

THE HORTON MPG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Spiral wire shows shape of-cleaner core. 


imaller brass washers, except in the small calibers. 





jum MARBLE'S 
(Garrison Pat.) RIF LE 


CLEANER 


The core of the cleaner is a spring tempered SPIRAL wire strung with sections of soft brass gauze washers, separated by 
The brushes are a little smaller than the bore of rifle or revolver. 
llows the spring to force but one side of each brush against the bore, Thus they follow the twist, reach into every angle of the 
intire rifling and RAPIDLY remove all lead, copper, rust, or powder residue. 
pcts. Mention caliber. Strong jointed rod, $1.00, All our specialties described in catalog C. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich. _ 


This 


Exceedingly durable. Sold by dealers or direct, 





: eer mer 
BAIT CASTER 


The Wonderful Reel of the Year 








Atlast a free running spool that is a perfect 
reel and handy to use—CARLTON has got 
it and it is perfect. Made of German Silver 
and rubber. Price, $8.00; with jeweled bear- 
ings, $9.00. We make other styles. 





——— ——SEND FOR CATALOGUE——— 






/ 


/ 


CARLTON MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 





The only publication in the world devoted entirely to Hunting, Trad. 
and Trapping. If you are interested in Hunting, Trapping, Raw Furs, Gj) 
seng, Raising Wild Animals, Taxidermy, etc., etc., you will fated 
journal of interest and value. 

To give a better idea of the articles published, part of the contenty 
February, which contained 100 pages, is given. Animals of Coloradg, 
Gus Macy, who tells of the fur-bearing and game animals of that 
Big Game of Bear Camp Country, by an Oregon hunter; Marten Trapper 


3 by a_ suctey 





of the Rockies, by an experienced trapper; Trapping Beaver, 
ful trapper; In British Columbia—where game and fur abounds; Trapp 
Grey Fox, by a Tennessee trapper; Loading and Shooting; The Civet Cy 
The Red Fox, Part II, by John L. Woodbury; Deadfalls for Marten, ; 
lustrated; The Marten Cotnare, telling where these animals are mg 
numerous; Mink Trapping; Sea Otter, illustrated; My First Bear; Sty 
Traps; Old Trapper and Trader; Something About Dogs; Traps and Fy, 
The Double Jaw Trap; With and Without Scent; The Fox and How y 
Trap Them; Raw Fur Markets; London Raw Fur Sales; About 20 illusty 
tions of Dogs, Traps, Game, Season’s Catch, etc., etc. 

Subscription $1.00 per year, single copies 10 cents. All who mentig 
Fretp anp Stream, and subscribe for one year before April 15, five hag 
numbers given free, 




















} 





A. R. HARDING, Editor 


Box 82 GALLIPOLIS, OHI0g 3. 
e the rus! 





2,000,000 





co 


EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 


CHAIN 


198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO 





> 

IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY fa 
ous SS 
Sold in Twelve Years.O 


314-2 
Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 


CATALOG 
NE ‘oNLY V& 


STANDARD METAL GOODS 
re) (o} ele) — t 
‘MANUFACTUS 


Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 


», NEw HAVEN. CONN 











A SPECIAL ROD FOR § 


WE have frequent inquiries for a well made, low price rod for genet 

mountain stream fishing, which we can fully recommend. To meetthi 
demand we have had made a special rod which,we believe, cannot be dupl 
cated for much more than the price. We make it 4} 0z., 84 feet long, six sty 
bamboo, snake guides, oxidized finish. Other weights and lengths if desire 








NEW “MONARCH” FLY-BOOK 


Holding 6 doz. with extra fine cover,§ 





Holding 4 doz. flies, $1.50 
consisting of 144 pags 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE feivitully. ilies 


with many half-tones, etc., and containing a very large amount of informatie 
concerning methods of angling, tackle, etc., sent free on receipt of stam). 


Wm. Mills & Son, Pia 





23 PARK PLAC 
NEW yoORi 


— 
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IGRAYLING 





are pearly extinct. To take them requires special 
tackle. Vhether your fancy inclines to Trout, 
Salmon, Bass, Muscallonge, Tarpon, Tuna, or any 
other game fish, we have the special tackle neces- 
sary to insure good sport and a satisfactory catch, 
We urge your selection and ordering now, before 
the rush of the angling season begins. Call and see 
our complete line or send for our Catalogue “S”. 


We have everything for the outdoor man 





ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR EXPLORERS 
CAMPERS AND PROSPECTORS 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S.A 








Apply a very hot cloth 
saturated with Pond's 
Extract. All pains aris- 
ing from neuralgic and 
inflammatory condi- 
tions, such as headache, 
toothache, backache, 
are quickly relieved by 


PONDS 










| } 5 
EXTRACT /, 


“The Old Family Doctor.” 
Quiets the nerves, reduces inflammation 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper he 


Accept No Substitute 











BORATED TaLcum 


Toilet Powder 


Beautifies an, 


D compievion. report Preserves the 


rehef for ¢ 
and alll sky 

ennen’s face on every bo @ afictions, 
Fou ger fe ongnat 


by mail 25 Sen 


*- Be sure thar 
Sold everywhere, or 
© Sample free 

GERHARD MENNEN Co. Neworn, M4 


Monnen's Violet Talcum ‘cs: 





32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
but ship anywhere for examination and approval 
guaranteeing safe 
delivery. You are 
out nothing if not 

satisfied as to 
style, quality, 
and price. 
We make 200 
styles of ve- 
hicles and 65 
styles of har- 
ness. 








Catalogue 
Free 





a TR —_ 
No.532. The Victoria Top Stanhope. Pricecomplete, $132.00 
As good as sells for $40 more. 





No. 203, Fine Cut Under Surrey. 
As good as sells for $40 more. 
Our large catalogue is Send for it. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind, 
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IlI. (Two hours later): Holy Cow! How am I going to get in my front door ? 
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00 SHAKESPEARE RSE fl 
[10 | Fishing Tackle FREE 2 rR 


My Fishing Tackle is for sale by all first class dealers, but I want you to 
see it and try it for yourself. I will send a complete outfit to you, free, 
express charges prepaid, for a free trial on your next fishing trip. I die $100 in prizes 
for largest fish caught in yout locality this year. Write for particulars and let me send ¢ (fini 
you free my books on ‘‘How to Catch Bass,’’ ‘“The Art of Bait Casting,’’ and my 100 
page Catalog of Fine Fishing Tackle. Simply send your name and address and the 
name and address of a fishing tackle dealer in your city, and 
I will send you a complete outfit for free trial. Write today to William 
Shakespeare, Jr., 424 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

































CAUGHT THIRTY BASS. 


Warsaw, Ind., Oct. 14, 1904. 

I caught a bass in Yellow Creek 
Lake weighing seven and one- 
half pounds and a total of 
thirty bass, all beauties, 
with the “ Dowagiac” 
Minnow. l ama“ Dow- 
agiac” friend every 
day in the week. 

Resp. yours, 

J. C. GAMBLE. 


CASTING AND TROLLING BAIT 


“Dowagiac’’ Patents. 
1—Hooks attached so as not to mar the body of the bait nor to tangle into each othe. 


Note especially the glistening white belly and the beautiful rainbow finish of the back. 








rt 
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°¢Dowagiac”:. 


pl 


2—All trebles instantly detachable. slave, 


Fly 
It takes several years to learn to make a casting minnow right and we havt] 10 feet, 

arrived at the ‘‘know how” stage of the art. The manufacturers of “Dowagiac baits st 
in a var- practical bait casters of long experience among nearly all the species of game fish in North Ame 7 

lety of sizes, can waters. Every detail of a casting bait has been carefully wrought into the finished produc. 
styles and colors. Ask you dealer to show you the “Dowagiac” bait or send direct to us for fully descripti"] GENE 
circular with pointers on practical bait casting. bh Broadv 


JAMES HEDDON & SON, : - - Dowagiac, Michjfeckle 





-Hydrozone 


Cures SOTe Throat 


‘24 Its action is immediate and beneficial. 
No burning or cauterizing. No injurious effects possible. 
Hydrozone is a standard remedy, indorsed and success- 

fully used by leading physicians for the past fourteen years. 
Sold by best druggists. 


Se Trial Bottle Free 


Beware of preparations with similar names. None 
genuine without my signature on label: 


Chet Chesttactant 


«Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to 
— = CHARLES MARCHAND, 
—— 57 Prince St., New York City. 


Requests unaccompanied by coupon will be ignored. 
Only one bottle to a family. 






























Y Send 
’ free trial 
bottle of 
ydrozone. 

Coupon good only 
@-° until April 5, 1905. 
eo 
»> 4 







Ma AdATESS ...ccceverccvcccveccccccceccosceccescococccoscesese sescesees 


14 | Deg Gi Sl ..ccecereccccvecscccccovsnccsscocopsecsnsccoosoososcoccazes 


WRITE LECIBLY 

















al Profits—Quick Sales | | PNEUMATIC X2at3 


are socomfortable 


and “Perfection” to well men that 

they are necessi- 

Z MATTRESSES ties “ta” cvery 
= home, On board 

a yacht or in camp they have no equals as 

beds, life preservers or cushions. They 


do not gather vermin, moisture or lose 
their shape. 


Send for price list nowt 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 


tor an assorted Sample Doz. Regula’ 3 South $ Sas Gate 


Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 
) for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 














Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
9 | for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. more than pleased, return them and your money will be 


efunded, 
§¢ for an assorted Saiuple Dozen. Regular Spee 


, 

} 

C Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. HUNTING MOCCASINS 
_ ee eee “A” quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.78 

pliit Bamboo Rods ii | 


) 

AIT 

Al “ Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 
each othe. WITH CORK GRIP HOUSE MOCCASINS 









piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
he back. Fly Rods, Bait Rods cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen an used 
(we 10 feet, 6 ounces 55c 9 feet, 8 ounces iva Men's, 
nedpeas} «6 THE 6H. H. KIFFE CO. Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
y deseriptir ag SPORTING GOODS DEALERS MEIZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
7 te for us' circu: an 
SE Gtcinaus frce on Awotecuen | | Secieeeeeee 
° e ae scription. Mention Field & Stteam 
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“ For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 





The WING PIAN 


From the Factory [Vs Wiks 
at Wholesale Price Piano and 
sell it our- 
selves. It goesdirect from our factory 
toyourhore. We donot employ any 
agents or ialesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores. When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cest of making it and our one 
small waatene a. 
This profit is sma 
Saw. from cause - sell thousands 
$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 
retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 

eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 

Old instruments taken in 

exchange, 
EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material, 











We refer to 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We rete to 


satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 
of our pianos include Gov, 


Prominent Purchasers Sayers of Texas, Governor 


Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R. Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
smong those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
= musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
ers throughout the United States. 


—not 


You Need This Book if you jtend to buy «plana 


Instrumental Attachment 


a 


imitates perfectly the 
harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by exp 
i If read care 


makes the selection of a 


yvS™ 


el 


45 Styles to Select from! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 


tones of the mando 


iano easy, 


will make you a judge of tone, action, workm 


finish ; will tell 


you how to know good from bad, 


scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the 
yer and tells how they shou!d be made and put 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, Ite 


one hundred and _ sixteen large pages, and i! 


“The Book of Complete Informatien 


Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing® 


piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs 4f3,5°! 
of the United States, freight 
any advance payment or 
easy monthly payments, 
request, 


Wing Pianos, 


under the same gu 

Sent on trial to 
aid in advance by us, 
eposit being made, § 


Separate organ catalo 





WING GQ SON 


350-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


1869— THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR—1904 
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DAYS. when billions of dollars’ worth of business 

acted by mail, the ability to write a strong, orig- 
c avincing letter is an ¢mpcrative business require- 
man can hope to reach the highest place in 
is unable to express himself clearly and force- 
Janguage you use in correspondence — or even in 
t help you sell goods, win customers, collect 

gecure the positions you hold, but it cannot do 
aes if weak. clumsy and half intelligible. The suc- 
or plan—often of a business itself — depends 
way it is presented, 


is Your English? 


CD 

slips of speech habitual with you ? 
your letters dry and poorly worded ? 
6 they lack the snap, the tone of words 
t win? et out of this rut— master 
principles of smooth, easy fluent 
pression—of crisp, powerful, straight~ 
om-the~shoulder business English, 
ighten your grasp on the English 
ge—it pays. 


in tone, 


in who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an 
tional reputation as an expert on English for business 
d now has put his private lessons into four handy 
plumes (time saving sizes}—seven complete courses, 
Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business 
Writing, Story Writing, Creative Composition hitherto 
typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course, 
ks contain everything that will help you, nothing 
mere lumber. Better than a dictionary, because they 
aman to be his own dictionary. 


pi large business concerns have introduced these books 
ir clerks, from the merest stenographer to the most ex- 
ed correspondent, Heads of big businesses like Mar- 
Field & Company, Lyon, Healy & Company, Tobey 
ure Company, Montgomery Ward & Company have 
ally indorsed them. No stronger testimony could be 


This Set of Four Books 


fining seven complete home-study courses is sold reg- 
at$3perset. We offer it to you at the wholesale price 
if you mention this magazine in sending order —$3 if 
agazine is not mentioned. 


k THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


For Desk V, CHICAGO 





London 


A comfortable face 
is worth many times 


the price of Will- 
iams’ Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 


where. Free trial sample for z-cent stamp to pay 
postage. Write for booklet, «« How to Shave.”’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Months Free 


ou are interested in any kind of an investment, Oil, 
Mite Sa, SESS Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mort 
gages, etc., send us your name and address and we will 
The Investor's Review for three months free of 
charge q A journal of of advice for investors. Gives latest and most relia- 
ble Bo cmition concerning new enterprises. Knowledge is power. 
Great opportunities come and go. Great fakesalso. Get posted before 
investing. Write to-day. ¢ 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1605 Gaff Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 


:: The Wine says the rest :: 

















The Fishes of North America 


By W. C. HARRIS 


In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Containing 40 Colored 
Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. Their Habits, 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circular. 
The most elaborate work on the subject ever issued. 


The Sportsmen’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Game 
Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition and 
Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Game 
Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. 


Address, H. R. HARRIS, Agent, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.  P- 0. Box 127 











Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 
ie the oldest 2nd most reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 
The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 
, ceads, through its hundreds of employces, every 
newspaper and periodical of importance In the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branches all 
the leading papers published in the civilized Globe. 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter what i 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clippings 
collected from these thousands of papers are mailed to our 
subscribers day by day. 
Write for circular, terms, etc. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney 


PR the, 
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SY 
js the: 
4 for f 
rations 


ous mat 
will we 


E ARE just emerging from 
by far the greatest Holiday 
business we have ever heard 
of in the history of the Diamond, Watch and 
* Jewelry business. Never before has the country-wide good 
will and acquaintance enjoyed by our house, been so plainly and 
overwhelmingly demonstrated to us. More than one-half of the 
tremendous volume of Christmas business handled by us, came from 4 
persons living ata distance who had previously purchased from us, and 
who found an established trading connection with us at a time like Christ Hy) 
mas, a great and timely convenience, involving no delay. [ 


The Privilege is Yours too 


= 
The same invitation that has brought us thousands of customers from all over gfe 4 Fr 
America, is open to you and your account will be very welcome. “Se 
Please send your name and address for a copy of our 1905 Catalogue. When you me Is equal 
receive it, glance through the wealth of gems and jewels illustrated on every page t ihe size al 
and make a selection to be sent for your inspection. Any article that you select, will fy \ 
be sent at once without your incurring any obligation or a penny of expense. If you are Ir \ 
pleased with what we mae and are satisfied that the price is very reasonable, you may pay : i 


one-fifth and keep it, sending the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. ; 


° it will prove a very i 
If You Select a Diamond pritavleinvesimest, YR 
for Diamond values Pog 
are steaily increasing at the rate of twenty percent annually. You can make a diamond purchase § about s 
an ideal method for saving during 1905, and at the same time enjoy the constant pleasure and prestige @& all the n 
which comes to-every wearer of the precious gems. P 
No matter how far away you If you prefer to do business ona \ 
Your may be, you can Go, business Cash cash paste, = have a proposi- v hy. 
b with us quickly, confidentially tion that will interest you, as } 
Credit and satisfactonly. We open Buyers follows: Select any diamond iw informati 
Is Good Charge Accounts with any that you want and pay cash for it, and we will men. 
honest person, and whether give you a signed agreement to take it back at og of S\ 
you are a $10 per week employe or a wealthy any time within one year, and give you spot cash your b 
employer, we want an opportunity to submit for all you paid—less ten percent. Thus, you ies—but | 
our goods to yuu on approval, and to offer you might wear a fifty dollar Faent for a year, has 
every courtesy and advantage of the popular then sendit back to us and get $45, making the ~ its—pract 
Loftis System. We guarantee confidential rela- actual cost of wearing a fine Seni fora whole 4 
tions. year, less than 10 cents a week. 


Every Diamond that we sell is ) 
Guarantee and Exchange companied by a signed sl if and ‘ 
value and quality, Every Diamond that we ever sold is good for full value in “ 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. 


$ should give particular attention to th 
Buyers of Diamonds manieey of the house oom which they be 
by no other class of merchandise is quality 0 , 
and Fine Watches paramount importance as in D Sp 
Watches, and Jewelry. Our host gygeuntoe of every representation made is that we 
grown to be the largest retailers of Diamonds in the world. At the St. Louis Ex 
we were awarded the highest honors (Gold Medal), after the Superior Jury had ription { 


side-by-side comparison of our goods, methods, terms and prices with those of othe 
hibitors, including many from foreign countries. id. a bre 





Please write today for Czctalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. (= 


Diamond Cutters and el ete 


A DIAMUND 
, WIN A . Manufacturing Jewelers at 
HEART pept. ©. 109, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 
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sy Man’s Brain Box 


js the most complete device ever in- 
4 for filing and classifying clippings, 
rations, manuscripts and all miscel- 
nus matters which some time or other 
will want without a minute's delay. 



















It keeps your pockets and your 
desk clean and saves memo- 
randum that would otherwise 
be lost. It affords you instant 
access to everything you file 
in it. It isasavings bank for 
information — worth 47 scrap 
books and any number of 
pigeon-holes. {t consists of a 
number of specially made hold- 
ers arranged in a_ substantial 
air-tight, dust-proof box. Each 
one of these holders not only 
shows what is contained in it, 
but by an ingenious indexing 
system shows just where every- 
thing else referring to its 


















d contents may be found. Espe- 
ind cially useful to business men 
peed, because it sits conveniently on 
f of the your desk and takes care abso- 
e from a) Ae lutely of all the papers and 


data that you might otherwise 
lose or forget—perhaps throw 
in a waste basket for want of 
a better place to put it. The 
Brain Box is a genuine Library 
Filing Cabinet never before 









ver made in desk size and has sold 
1e. from $15.00 to $S0.00 in large 
ou Is equal in every respect to the expensive kind ex- 


size and the woodwork. 


WITH YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD. 
For a limited time we wil! give these Brain 
Boxes free with subscriptions to SYSTEM, 


EE 


HSYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can possibly 
It tells every 


about system and business methods. 
all the new business 
that save time—all 
le office wrinkles 
faye worry. 200 or 
pages of indispens- 
information for busi- 
men. The regular 
ny of SYSTEM will 
your business pre- 
you ies—but if it does not, 
: EM has a staff of 
s—practical business 
who will answer your 
tions gladly and cheer- 
and promptly. This 
will cost you not one 
penny—if you are a subscribertoSYSTEM. The price 
STEM istwo dollarsa year. Itisworthagreat deal more 
that to any alert business man with his eyes on the main 



































ion to the 


h ow bay . , 

quality ofr Regular Departments in 
in Diam eeu 

Pcs Special SYSTEM 

suis Expos us two dollars for a years’ P 

iry had matf&ription to SYSTEM and Building a Sales Force | A 
e of other@ill send you, every cost oO an A ad 





id,a brain box with your 
in gold on it. If you 
already a subscriber and 
pulscription has not yet expired, 


rtment 
Organizing a Factory 
usiness Corr dence 


Credits and Collections 


EST. order us to renew it for one year Talks to Salesman 
0s present date of expiration and Systems in Banking 
58 send you a cabinet free. Write System in Shipping 
18 meand address in the margain Systems for the Retailer 
te; tear out this advertisement Real Estate and Insurance 


nail it tous. Inclose the money System in the Prof 
twill enter you as a subscriber— rt-Cuts that Save 
y an expert consultation certifi- usiness Man's Re- 
my = to free advice—and view 
you the box. Act atonce. We cessful yste 
aly afew boxes on hand and we Suse ! = S ” 
nographica 
Answered by Experts 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


} Sendto-day. Address 
For Desk V, CHICAGO 










igo, I 














London 








































I am a Cuban 
Cigar Manufac- 


turer—I have 
been at it for 
thirty years. I 


know how to buy 
tobacco and how 
to make good 
cigars. The 
cigars I sell are 
high grade Ha- 
vanas and Do- 
mestics. I am 
not a job cigar 
dealer. My cigars are of the best quality— 
the prices of which are half what you pay 
your retailer, but not ‘‘ sheriff sale” prices. 
I do not offer something for nothing. How- 
ever, I do business on a very close margin 
of profit. 

A number of years ago I stopped selling my cigars 
to jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. I now do 
business direct with the consumer. My business 
has grown to tremendous proportions. My cus- 
tomers save the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. 
1 do not ask you to take my word for it. Give me 
an opportunity and I can prove it to you. I have 
pleased customers all over the United States—from 
Maine to California. I sell the entire product of 
my factory by mail—at wholesale prices. No dis- 
counts or rebates are given to dealers or clubs. 
My “factory to the consumer” idea is a success. I 
do not make a profit on the customer’s first order. 
It costs me a good deal of money to sell a man his 
first cigar. When I have once secured an order, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand, I have secured a steady customer. 

Tell me the shape and cofor of the cigar that 
pleases your taste, the kind of tobacco you prefer, etc. 

If you like a Panatella, clear Havana cigar, mild 
Vuelta Ajabo, and can get nothing satisfactory for 
less than two for a quarter, send me seventy-five 
cents and I will send you a sample box of twelve 
clear Havana Panatellas. Send me one dollar and 
I will send you twelve of my celebrated “Mayorga 
Chief” (Rothschilds) clear Havana cigars, petit 
puritanos, or twenty-five for two dollars. Send me 
fifty cents for twelve Lord Egypt, Petit Puritanos, 
or twenty-five for one dollar. I pay all carriage 
charges. 

I make forty kinds of Havana cigars. I am posi- 
tive I have the cigar in stock that will please you. 
My cigars are guaranteed to be fresh, of elegant 
flavor, and in prime condition. I return money if, 
for any reason, my goods are unsatisfactory. The 
risk is all mine. If heretofore the God Nicotine 
has been unkind to you, let me show you how to 
gain his favor. 

Write for my book entitled “Cuban Cigars.” All 
smokers should have a copy of this valuable book. 
It not only tells of the Mayorga Cigars, but the con- 
tents give much information of value to lovers of 
the weed. As long as the edition lasts it will be 
sent absolutely free. Write for it to-day. NOW. 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA, 


a 








Dept.25, 74 East 124th St., New ect 
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Nine Nations 


Now Use Liquozone. 


Won’t You 


It— Free? 


Millions of people, of nine different nations, 
are constant users of Liquozone. Some are 
using it to get well; some to keep well. Some 
to cure germ diseases; some as a tonic. No 
medicine was ever so widely employed. These 
users are everywhere; your neighbors and 
friends are among them. And hglf the people 
you meet—wherever you are—know some-one 
whom Liquozone has cured. 

If you need help, please ask some of these 
users what Liquozone does. Don’t blindly take 
medicine for what medicine cannot do. Drugs 
never kill germs. For your own sake, ask 
about Liquozone ; then let us buy you a full-size 
bottle to try. 


We Paid $100,000 


For the American rights to Liquozone. We 
did this after testing the product for two years, 
through physicians and hospitals, after proving, 
in thousands of difficult cases, that Liquozone 
destroys the cause of any germ disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 years, been 
the constant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. It is not made by compounding 
drugs, nor with alcohol. Its virtues are derived 
solely from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a proc- 
ess requiring immense apparatus and 14-days’ 
time. The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a nerve food and blood 
food—the most helpful thing in the world to 
you. Its effects are exhilarating, vitalizing, 
purifying. Yet it is a germicide so certain 
that we publish on every bottle an offer of 
$1,000 for a disease germ that it cannot kill. 
The reason is that germs are vegetables; and 
Liquozone —like excess of oxygen—is deadly to 
vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquozone. It is 
the only way known to kill germs in the body 
without killing the tissue, too. Any drug that 
kills germs is a poison and it cannot be taken 
internally. Every physician knows that medi- 
cine is almost helpless in any germ disease. 


Germ Diseases 


These are the known germ diseases. 
medicine can do for these troubles is tp 
Nature overcome the germs, and such x 
are indirect and uncertain. Liquozone 
the germs, wherever they are. And whe 
germs which cause a disease are destroy 
disease must end, and forever. That is ine 


Asthma Many He 
Abscess—Anzmia 
Bronchitis 

Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic—Croup 
Catarrh—Cancer 
Dandruff—Dropsy 


Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers 
Goitre—-Gout 

Hay Fever— 
Influenza 

Kidney Diseases 
La Grippe 
Leucorrhea 

Liver Troubles 
Malaria—Neuralgia 


Pneumonia 
Pleurisy—Q 
Rheumatism 
Skin Diseases 
Stomach Tred 
Throat Trovbal 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors—Ule 


All diseases that begin with fever —all inflammatio 
catarrh — all contagious diseases —all the results of i 
poisoned blood. 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, acco 
what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free 


If you need Liquozone and have never 
it, please send us this coupon. We wil 
mail you an order on a local druggist fora 
size bottle, and we will pay the druggists 
selves for it. This is our free gift, m 
convince you; to show you what Liquom 
and what it can do. In justice to yo 
please accept it to-day, for it places yout 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1.00. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the blank 
My disease is 


soc. bottle free I will take it. 








Give full address—write plaialy. 











mail it to the Liquozone Co., 458-464 Wabash Ave., Chigit 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply me! 





Built 
spee 


the | 


. 


/ 


Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone (R 
gladly supplied for a test. 
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prs Bez All Auto Boat— 
- Long. Speed i5 Miles anhour. 


“ 


y Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can’t Sink . 


Built of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat; buoyant as cork—strong—safe— 
speedy—seaworthy. They don’t leak, crack, dry out, wear out or sink, and are endorsed by 
the leading sportsmen, resorts, boat liveries, etc. 
Write today for Catalogue of Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., (The Steel Boat Builders) 127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 
Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufactarers 











from Chicago daily, March 1 to 

May 15, with correspondingly 

low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 
Choice of routes. 
If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 

mild and where labor is never oppressed.by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 

ue deena. gee UNION 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, PACIFIC 
time tables and full information. <—_—e 

W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICACO. 
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ee ) FJusures © 
A soft, smooth ¢ 
face. 

. Freedom from 


vf rritation. @ 


Face Insurance 


is just about as impoftant as life insurance. Williams’ 
Shaving Soap is ‘‘Thé only Safe Policy.” It affords 
absolute protection against the smarting, irritating and 
still more dreaded effects of inferior soaps, and keeps the 
face in a healthful condition always. 


To insure your fate, whether you shave sronseett gt ay the 
barber shaves you, see that nothing but the 
ing, healing WILLIAMS’ SHAVING Si SAP’ tro 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Taicum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., sold everywhere. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK (TRIAL SIZE) SENT FOR 4c. IN STAMPS. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Write for “The Shaver's Guide and Correct Dress.” It's Free. 








